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Printing Industry of America 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
Lithographers National Association 
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Linotype’s new Atlanta 


office will 


be located at 300 Luckie Street, 


N.W, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Linotype sales and service family keeps growing 





VISIT 
LINOTYPE 
AT BOOTH 282 


NATIONAL 
graphic arts 
EXPOSITION 
SEPTEMBER 11-23 











NEW ATLANTA OFFICE TO OPEN IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


Last April we announced the opening of a now being carried out after two years of ex- 
new office in Dallas, Texas. Now, we are haustive research to determine the best ways 
happy to report that another new office—in _ to realign Linotype service to meet the chang- 







Atlanta, Georgia—will soon be opened toim- _ ing necds of the graphic arts industry. 

prove our service to the Southeastern States. The Atlanta office will be staffed with a 
The opening of these new offices is part complete sales and service force . . . and will 

of the comprehensive program of expansion be amply stocked with parts and supplies. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH ae nen m 4-2 - 


TRADE MARK 
Linotype Electra, Gothic No. 18 and the Spartan Family 
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MA\ GRAPHIC ARTS 
vay EXPOSITION 8% 


CHICAGO- SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


Offers All These Advantages 
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The Elrod for leads, slugs, 
rule and base material 
in any quantity 


© Type supply that never runs out 

@ Up-to-the-minute typeface designs 

e Wide selection of faces—full size range 
© No worn or broken letters 

@ Used effectively by competent compositors 
@ Instant change of size or face 

@ Faster setting—matrix “gathering” 

@ Easy alignment of different sizes 

@ Rapid and easy spacing 

© Economies of all-slug make-up 

@ Multiple forms by recasting slugs 


© Self-quadding and self-centering 


@ Long lines with single justification 

@ Unbreakable italics and scripts 

@ Slugs withstand severe molding pressure 
@ No work-ups on press—low quadding 

e Accurate slug-height reduces makeready 
e Surfaced slugs for quality printing 

© Forms once corrected stay correct 

@ Simplicity of mechanism and operation 
@ Economical ruleform composition 

e All operating time chargeable 

e Economy of floor space 


@ Low-cost PROFITABLE composition 


Lud low Ty pog ra ph Com pi ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Sei in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing “ab conte 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, pane: Subscription, $4.00 a yous * spre: ante one in 40 conta. 


(Send Canadian fund 


a year; single copy. 
niered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, 


to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. 


e Post Office at Ch: 


, Toronto.) Foreign 


$ 
icago, Illinois, under Act of March 3. °1879. ‘Additional second-class entry at TTafayette, Indiana’ under 


date 3 the F 30, 148. Copyrighted, 1950, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 











EXTRA NO. 1, 100% NEW RAG 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


100% NEW RAG 75% NEW RAG 
DEFIANCE BOND HOLMESDALE BOND 


TITAN BOND 
25% NEW RAG 
50% NEW RAG BLACKSTONE BOND 
WINCHESTER BOND BLACKSTONE OPAQUE 
LENOX BOND MERIT BOND 











Also Makers of a Complete Line of New Rag 
LEDGERS - INDEX BRISTOLS ~- SPECIALTIES 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
For items Not Advertised, Write.THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY : DALTON 





















BAUMFOLDER 


60” 


30x46. 
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VERTICAL 


No. of Form | Speed 
Rollers Up to 


No. of Form| Speed 
Rollers Up to 


| 25%"x29"| 2 | 4500 | 


OFFSET PRESSES 
SINGLE OR MULTICOLOR 


ia] Mitee™ | mms | | See | 
Up t 

61 | 42" x58" |47%" x 59"| 41%" x 58” | 6500 
000 


| 22" x28" | 25%" x 29" 


| 49 ~~+*| 32"x 48%" | 36%" x49" 
| 61 38%" x60%"| 44%"x61" 
70 146%" x 69%" | 50%" x70" 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS and MANUFACTURING COMPANY + Chicago 8, Illind 
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SINGLE COLOR 
LETTERPRESS 


33%" x 45¥2"| 3656" x 46" 2800 
44%" x56%"| 4 | 2250 


ROTARY 
LETTERPRESS 
SINGLE OR MULTICOLOR 


No. anc Size | Speed Range 
of Form Rollers 1.P.H. 


.. can| 2-334" Dia.| 3000 to 
5 
41%" x59") 94" Dia. | 6000 
” " 2-3-5, se Dia. 2750 to 
5 . 
1" x75") "94" Dia. | 5500 


TWO COLOR 
LETTERPRESS 


Model Sheet Rollers | Up to 
41 TC] 27%"x 41" |29%"x41%"| 4 — [2800 


46 TC| 32" x45%" | 36%" x 46" 


am ae 
38" x56" [42%" x 56%| 4 [2250 
[4 ]1500} 


6/0 TC |46%"x69%2"| 52" x 70" 4 
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gets ATF-Webendorfer Offset Press 


to Print Reader’s Digest 


Here’s the fourth in a series of presses built for printers 
producing foreign editions of The Reader’s Digest. This 
four-unit, four-color press, printing a 35-inch web at 
speeds exceeding 400 feet a minute, recently was deliv- 
ered to Sanoma Oy, Helsinki, Finland. 

It’s a versatile press designed so it can be arranged to 
print four colors on each side of the web; or to print 
black on each side of four separate webs, collecting them 
at the folder to produce a newspaper size, tabloid size 
or magazine product, or a magazine product two-up. 

Its capacity is from 12,000 to 14,000 double parallel 
fold signatures per hour, when printing digest size mag- 
azine products two-up. 

Printing on standard offset stocks up to 60-pound and 
on machine coated papers, special quick-drying inks 


are utilized with a Dryer Electric Unitron drying unit. 


2 South Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


After the web passes through the dryer it runs over 
water cooled chilling rollers to the folder. A Reliance 
variable speed converting unit converts AC power to 
DC for smooth acceleration and operation. The press, 
weighing 35 tons, is 45 feet long, 12 feet wide, 10 feet high. 

Previous presses for printers producing The Reader’s 
Digest include two two-unit presses, one of which was 
installed in the Litografica Ypiranga plant at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and the other in the Editorial Omega plant, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. A third press, in operation at the plant of 
Guillermo Kraft Limitada, Buenos Aires, is built for a 
48-inch web, has four printing units, and delivers a 96- 
page signature with four colors on each side of the web. 

All of these presses are continuing to add to the ATF- 
Webendorfer reputation for the delivery of high qual- 


ity products at exceptionally low costs. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
me Webeudorfer Division 











5 | fae FASTEST AND 
. eee MOST MODERN 
™ i JOB PRESS 












| MODEL A ...designed to meet the requirements 
| handle one web, of the average printer 


print, number and 

imprint in additional 
color, perforate 
both ways, and 
attach carbon. 


A large proportion 
of modern form printing 
requires the use of 
one-time carbon. 


Any modern job press should be equipped 
to produce this type of work, but Speed-Flex is 
suitable for all types of form printing with or 


without carbon interleaving. 
Both Model ‘A’ and Model ‘B’ presses operate at a speed MODEL B 
of 20,000 cutoffs per hour and produce a sheet 17 inches ‘ engetied Z 
8 a an a 
(fixed size) by any width from 5 to 15% inches. print, ws age 
Speed-Flex presses are manufactured for Orville Dutro & Son, Inc., pe sage ne me 
in the modern facilities of Western Gear Works, oldest and a a, o is canals 
largest manufacturer of gear products in the west. or tue Gaaas. 


For complete information on SPEED-FLEX 
presses, write or call Orville Dutro & Son, Inc., 


1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. MANUFACTURED BY 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY: WESTERN GEAR WORKS | : Seattle 
ORVI LLE DU TRO & SON t Inc. _ Manufacturers of PACIFIC-WESTERN Gear ienteie San ae 


1206 Maple Avenue « Los Angeles 15, Calif. ta ite Gear & Tool Works tynwood 
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For forms, interoffice letter- 
heads, memos, and a score 
of work-a-day uses, bank on 
Moistrite Bond. It’s the orig- 
inal moisture-proof pack- 
aged, utility bond. This eco- 
nomical, hard-working paper 
is mill-conditioned and tub- 
sized. It comes in seven dis- 
tinctive colors. Boxed enve- 
lopes to match, of course. 
Ask your merchant for sample 
book or for sample packet. 


papers| THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


EST. 1646 Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St.. Davton 2 » New York « Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia 
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For items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 












REDUCE YOU R COSTS e ee by increasing production 


with faster, easier to operate, and trouble free Pre-Press Equipment 








No. 23... a safe, | 
high speed, electric | 
galley proof press | 
with capacity up 

to 40 proofs per 

minute 














42-28T Test Press 
for checking forms up 
to Miehle 41 size 


Vandercook 
No. 11 
Block 
Leveller 





¥ 
qACe 


rm 


No.0...an 
inexpensive hand 


proof press 





No. 4...for the finest 
reproduction proofs 













Vandercook 22-34...4 
power driven offset proof press 






Vandercook 325G ... a 
power press for volume proofs up to 1000 per hour 





No. 6... 4 gauge 
for testing plates under 
printing pressure 





Vandercook 219AB... with 


edjastable bed and power inking Vandercook 604... the high speed 


4-color proof press for wet proving 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 


Exhibitor— Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, September II to 23, 1950 











For black or multi-color letterpress, rotogravure 
or offset printing, you can always rely on Hoe 
presses for high production, high quality, and 
economical performance. 





Super-Production Magazine Press 


for letterpress—gravure—ofiset 


Hoe provides the press 


In the top-quality magazine field, the fine presswork 


















and precision registration of the Hoz SuPpER-PRopUCTION 
MacazineE Press meet the most exacting requirements of 


the publishers of America’s leading magazines. 


For newspaper supplement and comic sections, mail- 
order catalogues, and similar large volume jobs, the Hog 
SuPER-PropucTION RoToGRAVURE Press is unexcelled 
for handling either monotone or multi-color work at 


profit-producing speeds. 


For fine offset printing, Hoe offers the new Hor S1x- 
Cotor SHEET-FEED OrrseT Press, for 50” x 72” sheets. 
Utilizing the Hoe patent non-stop principle of operation, 
it provides unrivaled accuracy of registration, with run- 


ning speeds as high as 6,000 impressions an hour. 





& CO,MWEC, Six-Color Sheet-Feed Offset Press 


910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 


BRANCI‘ES: BOSTON « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM -« PORTLAND, ORE. 
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“My customers want brighter 





colors than ever before. 






What do you suggest?” 



























“That's easy! Use the ee, 


EW SEBD 


WATERMARKED 
EBD — 24. General Wislity Paper with new, brighter white and colors 
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LOOKS RIGHT 

FEELS RIGHT 

RIGHT FOR PRINTING 

RIGHT FOR PEN AND INK 

UNUSUAL OPACITY 

COMBINES HIGH QUALITY WITH LOW COST 







Hc W researcn 
KEEPS AHEAD OF 







HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Divisional Sales Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.—111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 









From Micrometers 


aed Dl ate 


HELP BUILD SALES 


Wronenen YOU are concerned with rrinting as a means 
of building sales for precision tools, a mail order business or 
any other product or service, Oxford Papers can help make 
your efforts more effective. For every paper in this nationally 
recognized line has an established record for top-quality per- 
formance in the production of catalogues, brochures, adver- 
tising inserts, labels and direct mail. 


It Pays to Remember— and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a few) 


¢ Polar Superfine Enamel 
e Maineflex Enamel Cover 
¢ Seal Enamel 


e North Star Dull 
e Engravatone Coated 
® Carrollton Vellum 


VISIT THE OXFORD EXHIBIT 
Booth 148 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
Chicago, September 11 to 23 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 





Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


New York, IN: ess 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 


San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D. c. ; 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

- The Cleveland Paper Co. 

- Scioto Paper Co. 

.Cincinnati Cordage Co 

The Whitaker Paper Co, 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

: -Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
-Roach Paper Cu. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

; .Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
-Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

oe Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


.Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Tampa Paper Co. 

. «Paper Merchants, Inc. 

- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


. . . CA, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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The words “Rush” on plate orders can become 
your signal to think of Graphic Arts. Over 100_ 
master craftsmen, working with the latest type of 
equipment and the finest processes, are prepared 
to fill your rush plate orders in amazingly short 
time. Our central location allows overnight de- 


liveries to most printing centers. 


Write, wire or phone your next rush requirement. 
We offer a complete service from the first idea to 


the press including commercial art, photography, 


preparatory work and plates for offset and 


letterpress, and positives for rotogravure. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT e 110 OTTAWA STREET 

TOLEDO, OHIO GArfield 3781 

CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH NEW YORK OFFICE 
222 W. Adoms St. 825 W. Elizobeth 148 West 23rd Street 
Randolph 6-5383 Woodward 2-9122 Chelsea 3-5309 








The McLaurin-Jones Heat Seal line of label papers is now 
available for delayed-action heat seal applications. For the 
McLaurin-Jones research laboratories have perfected a new 
delayed-action adhesive with exceptional performance quali- 
ties. You can have samples of the new Ware delayed-action 


type of heat seal for the asking. 


A Complete Line of Gummed and Coated Papers 


Waretone — a deluxe quality sheet — mirror finished; Old Tavern 
— in gold or platinum; Guaranteed Flat Gummed — in white or 
colors; Plated — white or colors, gummed or ungummed; Gummed 
Sealing Tapes — Kraft or colors, printed or plain; Veneer Tapes — 
various grades, cloth or plain and perforated paper; Gummed 
Cambrics; Sisal Tape; Gummed Hollands; Box Stay; Electrical Tapes. 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
N 


OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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SAVE MONEY ADVANCE WITH PROGRESS 


me fosrone PRINTED WITH RUBBER PLATE 


MADE IN THE EASY-TO-OPERATE EVA-PRESS 


MAKE YOUR OWN “BETTER” 
RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 





e PLATENS 11” x 13” 
@ PRECISION BUILT 


e@ OVER TEN YEARS 
TIME TESTED 


e ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
e@ OVER 50 TONS PRESSURE 

e@ ELECTRICALLY HEATED 

e ADJUSTABLE THERMOSTATS 


@ REQUIRES 17” x 28” 
FLOOR SPACE 


e 37” HIGH 


e MOUNTS ON BENCH 
23” HIGH 


@ SHIPPING WEIGHT 
600 LBS. 


@ PRICE $700.00 
F. O. B. DEERFIELD 





HARD TO PRINT PAPERS ARE EASY TO PRINT 


WITH RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
The EVA-PRESS 


ORDER YOUR EVA-PRESS NOW 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 


747 OSTERMAN AVENUE DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 








MAKE AND PRINT FROM YOUR OWN 
"BETTER’ RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 





ADVANTAGES 
@ VERY LITTLE MAKEREADY @ LESS WEAR ON PILATES 
@ LESS INK @ LOW COST ON PILATES 
@ LESS COST ON 
@ LESS OFFSET DUPLICATES ~ 
© NO WORKUPS @ PRINT MORE UP AT 
@ MORE IMPRESSIONS ONE TIME 
@ ELIMINATE STANDING 
@ NO EMBOSSING METAL FORMS 
@ EASY ON PRESSES @ SAVE TYPE, ETC. 
@B Fxposrtion ©@ 


You save, save and save by owning 
an Eva-Press 








AS RSRSET TST! ST “ es a a 


Order Your Eva-Press Now! 





AMERICAN EVA-TYPE CORPORATION, Deerfield, Illinois 





aE WSL 





IS 








PLAN FOR QUALITY 


= Wl 











Photo by Victor Keppler, New York, Courtesy The Employers’ Group Insurance Companies and Sutherland-Abbott, Boston. 


Fine prorocrarus are only the beginning of a successful print- 
ing job—like an architect’s plan for a skyscraper. The execution calls 
for the specified use of proved materials capable of giving high-fidelity 
reproduction. Use Cantine’s precision-coated paper .. . from a mill 


devoted exclusively to coating for over 60 years. 


Sold by Leading Merchants. The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, New York. Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888. 
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» Co-orDINATE YOUR PRINTING 
WITH 


1, PACKAGING and CONVERTING 





GRAVURE FEATURES 
@ Built to any width desired 
@ Any number of colors 
@ Running register control 
@A te impression p means 
@ Easy means for print roll removal 
@ Adjustable detachable ink pans 
@ Fully adjustable ductor blades 
@ Accurate adjustable rewinder 
@ Complete air drying system 
@ Adaptable for wraps, labels, 
box ings and g \ 
industrial printing 
@ Wide range of print repeats 
available 





























ANILINE FEATURES 


@ Fast, flexible color changes 
@ Single tympan roll 












@ Large drying space between colors 







@ Controlled unwind and rewind 
@ Splash-proof fountains 
@ Ball bearing rollers 

@ Automatic throw-off, of each color 






kh 













@ No between start wash-up required 
@ Space saving design 







@ Weight saving construction 


ai ee 
@ Esp y 









Pp for pr 
cellophanes and other materials 
where stretch is encountered 







You can speed up pro- 
duction with savings in time, 
materials, and handling costs with 
many of our new Aniline and Gravure press- 
es by combining paper printing and process- 
ing into one single production operation. The 
latest development and improvement features 
of the industry are continually incorporated 
into Hudson-Sharp presses — making them 
the most modern printing equipment avail- 
able. In addition to the units shown, other 
standard and custom models in both types 
of equipment are available for your own 
specific requirements. Write for details, today. 
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Read what printers from coast to 
coast are saying about this practical, 
business-building idea-portfolio! 


THANKS FOR THE KIND 
WORDS ABOUT "THE WORKING 
KIT OF HAMMERMILL BOND!" 








RES Due ON a licks OPE Nae nk I 


ee 








“Your new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond is 
truly one of the best and most usable kits you 
have designed. It gets a great deal of attention 
from customers and often stimulates new ideas for 
their letterheads.”’ —NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


“it strikes me as a truly impressive job... with 
a wealth of information and stimulus for ideas. The 
color booklet and envelope leaflet will be put to 


good use in creating better letterheads...” 
—MASSACHUSETTS, 


“it has already been of help to me, for the very 
next day after it was received I sold 2,000 letter- 
heads and 2,000 envelopes . . . will be of much use 
to me in the future.” —PENNSYLVANIA. 


“An examination of its contents discloses a well- 
thought-out and useful packet of letterhead ideas 
... Will be of no small help in the promotional sell- 
ing the printer is constantly engaged in.””—VIRGINIA. 


“We have been using the Working Kit of Hammer- 
mill Bond for the past few weeks and have found 
it very useful in working out new designs for letter- 
heads and office forms.” —CALIFORNIA. 
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, FREE - coupon for your kit — 





Hammermill Paver Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE — “‘The 1950 Working Kit of : 
Hammermill Bond.” 


Name 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 1P—AUG. 
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Ansco Announces 


Another Great Product: REPROLITH 





ORTHO 
VINYL 
BASE 


FILM! 





Providing a Distinctive Application in the Graphic Field... 
this Long-Awaited Film Promises Tremendous Interest and Acceptance 


e@ EXTREME DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
Especially suitable for line reproduction — such as 
maps, key charts, lettering, line drawings, etc. 


@ MAXIMUM CONTRAST 
High density and extreme clarity mean coal blacks 
and window-clear whites. 


e HIGH ORTHOCHROMATIC SENSITIVITY 


Higher sensitivity and use of filters permit better 


copies which would otherwise require handwork on 
the negatives. 


e EXCELLENT SCRIBING QUALITIES 
Enables the artist to cut fine lines with minimum of 
effort and time. 


e FINE RESOLVING POWER 
Ability to register fine detail proved higher than 
with average film. 


Contact Your rtusco Representative “Jeday! 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
“‘From Research to Reality” 


'_ in THE GRAPHIC FIELD...irs ANSCO — 
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Rotary Letterpress from plates to proofs at 


the Graphic Arts Exposition in Chicago 


VERY step of the precision 
letterpress printing which 
Cottrell sheet-fed rotaries make 
possible will be demonstrated daily 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition. 


There you will see the accuracy 
of plates properly prepared on 
Cottrell-Claybourn plate making 
equipment; the ease of press prep- 
aration; the absence of extensive 
make-ready; the high-speed press 
production and the exceptional 
quality of the finished work. 


Electrotypes will be changed, runs 
will be started without necessity 
for long make-ready . . . right be- 
fore your eyes. Actual sheets will 
be printed and distributed. 


Progressive printers and plate 
makers will be able to see for 
themselves how Cottrell equip- 
ment will enable them to serve 
their customers better and make 
more profits for themselves. Cot- 
trell experts will be on hand to 
give full information. 


C. B. COTTRELL& SONS COMPANY, Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, London 
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Makeready 
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Makeready 











ORDINARY TYMPAN offers little protection to makeready. It’s 
fibrous and bulky. Makeready soon beats down, must be fresh- 
ened up before press run can be continued. Expensive make- 
ready costs are wasted and valuable press time is lost. 





“SPHEREKOTE” 17-C TYMPAN gives makeready double protection: 
compressed backing sheet resists indentation, will not beat down; 
hard glass surface prevents edges and rules from cutting through 
and damaging makeready. One makeready lasts through longest 
press runs! 


























PERFORATING WITH ORDINARY TYMPAN produces this result. 
Rules punch through—metal shims must be used. Sticky, 
gummy lumps are formed by paper dust and ink. Topsheets 
must be replaced frequently, with loss of press and labor time. 





TYPE 15-D “SPHEREKOTE” TYMPAN offers a tough, glass-beaded 
surface on which clean, sharp perforation takes place. No metal 
shims needed—no overpacking. Reduces static, too. Press runs 
are long and troublefree; perforated sheets pile flatter. 





TYPE 17-C O Recommended for fine halftones and color work. 
O Quick back-ups; sharp, clear proofs. 
O Top quality photo engraving frisket sheet. 


TYPE 15-D O Recommended for press perforating. 
: Lets you set type right up to line of perforation; 
no doublepress runs. 


O Reduces danger of lumping along perforation line. 















“US. PAT. OFF 
shoe os : 


ND. 


TYMPAN- COVERS — 














WRITE TODAY to Dept. IP80, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn., for full details about these tympans, also 
Type 17-E for high speed magazine presses. 





USED BY FOREMOST graphic arts firms in all sections of the country. 
Bringing new efficiency, new savings in cleaner work and unin- 
terrupted press runs. 


Made in u.s. a. by MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., s+. pavi 6, min. 


also makers of ‘‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘“‘Scotch”” Sound Recording Tape, “‘Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk’”’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘“3M’’ Abrasives, ““3M”’ Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Gathers, Saddle Stitches a Trims 











»,, 


In One Continuous, Automatic Operation | 


NOW AVAILABLE in one integral] unit is a combination of the Christensen Gatherer 
ly and Stitcher and the McCain Automatic Signature Feeder. This combination gathers, saddle 
stitches and trims booklets and magazines. 
] The McCain Feeder (built in units of two, three or four feeding pockets, line assembled 
to handle the required number of signatures) places the prefolded signatures onto the moving 
saddle of the gathering and wire stitching machine. 

Signature sizes may range from 514 x 7” to 1114 x 16”’— and may be in any number of 
pages up to the capacity of the stitcher heads. The combination handles up to 125 signatures 
per minute, depending upon paper conditions. 


If you already own a Christensen Gang Stitcher 


... you can convert it to automatic gathering by adding the McCain Signature Feeder, thus 
aed | securing fully automatic operation. Both signature feeder and stitcher are operated from 
metal common power drive. 





McCain Shear- Type Trimmer 


a A shear-type trimmer may be coupled directly to the McCain-Christensen combination 
unit, so that signatures are fed, gathered and booklets stitched and trimmed in one continuous 
operation. ... 


Write today for further information about this automatic combination 
which gathers, saddle stitches and trims in one continuous operation. 


McCain « Dexter * Christensen 


Machines for Printers and Binders 


- Dexter Folder Company 
Associated with the de Florez: Company for Special Engineering 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago - Philadelphia - Boston - Cleveland - Washington + St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas + Denver + San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle - Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 





Ba EXERT OR seaaay 
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We'll be glad to see you... here! dL ite a 


an Ley Jl YE] 
ee 
So ti eS] 


You are cordially invited to visit the exhibit of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company at the Sixth 
Educational] Graphic Arts Exposition in Chicago. The 
latest Monotype equipment in Typesetting and Type-Casting 
machines, as well as Photo-Mechanical equipments, 


will be displayed in booths 411 through 417. 


onit ont “Mono ty be 


SEPTEMBER 11th (QQECEMAsIROmE cin Charon 
INTERNATIONAL 
sia aiaiciniiemes’ wig ees DA 


CHICAGO + SEPTEMBER 11-23 
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KEYBOARD AND COMPOSITION CASTER MATERIAL MAKING MACHINE GIANT CASTER PHOTO-COMPOSING MACHINE 
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More than 103 years of roller making experience 
goes into the building of BINGHAM Natural and 
Synthetic rubber rollers for newspaper and mag- 
azine presses. Developed in our research labora- 
tory, manufactured with modern methods and 
equipment in our factories, these rollers couple 
fine workmanship and materials with BINGHAM’S 


long time knowledge of all printers’ problems. 
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BINGHAM rubber rollers continue the tradition 
of leadership and service maintained for many 
years by BINGHAM composition rollers. THE 
SIXTEEN BINGHAM FACTORIES, manned by ex- 


perienced roller makers, are equipped to serve 


i 























our customers with economy and convenience. And, 
as an added service, all BINGHAM branches 
are equipped with complete facilities for the 


polishing, grinding and servicing of rollers. 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO | 
ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT KALAMAZOO NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS 
DALLAS HOUSTON KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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Siebold Safety Inks are of particular value to lithographers and printers because 
they enable you to manufacture your own safety paper with whatever pantograph 
design you wish, giving your customer protection against raising, alterations or 
erasures. 


EASY TO HANDLE—Siebold Safety Inks can be mixed NON-SENSITIVE TO WATER—Sicbold Safety Inks are 


with any litho varnish from No. 0 to No. 5. Never sensitive to acid only. They can be run successfully 
add dryers or boiled oil, as boiled oil is a drying oil. from any type of lithographic plate or letterpress 
electrotype. 


COLOR FLEXIBILITY—If color is too strong it can be PRICES—$3.00 per single pound, $2.50 per pound in 
reduced by using Siebold’s Sensitive White which is lots of 5 pounds or over F.O.B. New York. One 
manufactured specifically for this purpose. pound will print 5 to 10 reams of paper. This is 

based on a 22 x 34 sheet, printed 24 up, according 

NO SPECIAL PLATES REQUIRED—Use cither albumen, to pantographic design. We will be glad to send you 
deep etch or high etch plates. our color book of printed samples. Send for it today. 


"OVER A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE’ 


J. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING—LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
47 WATTS STREET e NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 










Distributors for 
Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


Electron-o- plale 


SE 
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f Protect Your Profits a 
with Chandler & Price 
| Equipment 
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curpy four roller-bearing form 
ers with two vibrators. 
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-ply cardboard, including irregular _If you use hand fed presses you are 
shapes such as folding paper boxes _ probably paying for a C & P Auto- 
and cut-out novelties. matic. Why not profit by having one. 
(@ GRAPHIC ARTS gy THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





_./ MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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Nationally Known Users 
of Electrographifor, 
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THE ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION leads in electrotype research and engineering —here’s proof: un 
First with Reillytypes + First with Reilly Plastictypes ¢ First in Bishop Pre-madeready Electrotypes « First with Re 
stereotype pressure casting « First to simplify design and assume leadership in centrifugal casting field « First 


in establishing high quality plate standards. if 
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( *WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ELECTROTYPES 


PARTICIPATING DIVISIONS: 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE DIVISION, NEW YORK 
= se S : LAKE SHORE ELECTROTYPE DIVISION, CHICAGO 
orporation ervices q MICHIGAN ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE DIVISION, DETROIT 
ADVANCE INDEPENDENT ELECTROTYPE DIVISION, 
INDIANAPOLIS and ELKHART 
REILLY PLASTICTYPE DIVISION, LOS ANGELES 
AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 








| DAY - ou OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON THESE NEW PROCESSES: Vinylite Electrotypes, Centrifugally Cast Electrotypes, 
Reillytypes, Reilly Plastictypes, direct pressure mats, and four-color stereotypes 
—at our Graphic Arts Exposition Booth Nos. 198 and 199 or by writing 


LAKE SHORE ELECTROTYPE DIVISION ec 1224 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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for Composing Rooms 


When you visit the Graphic Arts Exposition 
you'll find no better way to spend your time 
profitably than by investigating carefully the 
exclusive developments by Hamilton that are 
engineered to save time and cut costs in com- 


mercial and newspaper composing rooms. 
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f 4 yrselt —a complete showing of 













405 AQ] Here, in one thousand square 
feet of floor space, you will see 
409 = 4] () representative items from the 


complete Hamilton line. In- 


cluded also will be new equip- 
ment never before exhibited. 


Here also you will meet capable, courteous Hamilton 
factory representatives who will be at your service, 
without obligation, for detailed discussions of 
your composing room layout and other problems. 


We look forward to meeting you. 


Hamition Manupecimring Loompany 


Two Rivers 3, Wisconsin 





The Sixth Educational 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


International Ampitheatre, Chicago : 
September 11-23, 1950 | 
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| Complete Offset & Rttcnriess Plate Service 





Process CoLor PLATE Co. 
522 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 
(on sOKOV CLO MADER ONTOD 














e specialize 


in the straightforward 
reproduction of full color copy... 
kodachromes or paintings . . . by four- 
color offset plates. This example illus- 
trates how richly and faithfully we 
can reproduce color values and natural 
textures. After years of making four- 
color letterpress plates for demanding 
buyers, we applied our engraving know- 


how to making process plates for offset. 


Here at the Process Color Plate Co., 
we have the special equipment needed 
to handle your big jobs, including a 
large photo composing machine and the 
largest size screens. Equally important, 
we have the experience needed to solve 
your color offset reproduction problems. 
Our rooster trademark symbolizes our 
objective: brilliant color offset reproduc- 
tion covering the full spectrum of process 


color. 


We invite you to test our quality and 


service on your next job. 


GRADIE OAKES 





































FORCE MH Rotary 
Numbering Heads 





FORCE DU Rotary . ‘ 
Numbering Heads i — reef 

















makes a 





The Ultra-FORCE 
Typograph ie 





MakeCoallatsMceie atelatel (= 





each and every 





NUMBERING 
Ao} :} 


There’s a Force Rotary Numbering 
Head or Typographic Numbering 
Machine for every press requirement 
—for every numbering job in the shop. 
Many involved and complicated jobs 
have been made simple. If the machine 
you need isn’t standard, FORCE engi- 
neers will help you design the most 
efficient equipment to meet your 
requirements. FORCE reputation for 
good and faithful service dates back 
three-quarters of a century. 


Write for Catalog J, showing complete 
line of Numbering Machines. 


FORCE also manufactures a full line of pre- 
cision made Hand numbering and dating 
machines. 










einer 


FORCE large Figure 
Typograph 











, WM.A.FORCE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
216 NICHOLS AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 





FORCE Center Driven — 
Typograph Vhs ™ 
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DO YOU REQUIRE EFFICIENT HIGH 
GRADE PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


if $0, it will pay you to investigate 
the modern up to date Douthitt Products. 
Cameras complete, Vacuum Printing Frames, 
Plate Whirlers, Contact Printers, Temperature 
Controlled Sinks for processing negatives, 
Camera and Lens Controls, Silvaloy Silver 
Bath Holders, Plate Developing Sinks, Ink-Up 
Tables and Plate Coolers — everything for 


the Plate Making Department, including 








chemicals and supplies. 


Designers and manufacturers of “Plate 
Making Equipment” for Lithography, Photo- 
Engraving, Photo Gravure, Templates, Silk 


Screen process and kindred arts. 


We are always striving to make the most 
efficient and economical products for each 


individual operation. 


Send for our catalog and look over our 
products before deciding to purchase any 


other. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Plate Making Equipment 
For More Than 30 Years 


THE DOUTHITT 
CORPORATION 


680 EAST FORT STREET, DETROIT, 26, MICHIGAN 
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You can count on getting extra duty out of 
Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives, because you 
get these 4 unmatched advantages: 

1: Simonds Special $-301 Steel means longest life 

for the cutting edge, and less frequent trips to 

the grinder. 

2: Uniform Accuracy of Edge and Thickness of Knife 

from end to end gives you straighter, cleaner cuts. 

3: Correct Taper and Face Clearance eliminates 

drag against stock and assures clean, shear cuts. 





Absseeenerneemnenesenconecccnnmneererae 





4: Simonds Special ‘Mirror Finish” gives you the 
same fast, smooth cutting for the entire life of the 
knife on any type of stock. 
Order Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives from 
your nearest Simonds Distributor or printing 
supply house. 


SIMONDS 
oad AND STEEL CO, | 





Branch Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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KURT H. VOLK, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


“With only 2 Seal-O-Matics we sealed 


2 a 0,0 00 self-mailers 


in one & hour day... 


199 


6,000,000 in 24 continuous 8 hour working days! 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


“This was not a freak performance. Using two Seal-O-Matic Sealing 
Machines, and only two operators—we sealed 6,000,000 self-mailers 
in 24 continuous 8 hour working days... an average of 250,000 
every 8 hours. 

This is an average of 15,625 sealed pieces each hour—for each 
Seal-O-Matic. And this was done hour-after-hour . . . for 192 hours! 

We can truthfully say that without Seal-O-Matic’s amazing and 
dependable performance—we could never have been able to com- 
plete this job in the time allowed.” 





Kurt H. Volk, Ine. 


Only Seal-O-Matic, the completely automatic sealing machines, can 
give you such speed—dependability—accuracy—and economy. For 





no other sealing machine can such claims be made. 


To speed up your production—cut down your costs— 
SEE A SEAL-O-MATIC IN ACTION. and increase your profits .. . use a Seal-O-Matic. Write 
VISIT BOOTH 432 for full information. 


4) GRAPHIC ARTS = ” 
EXPOSITION BS 
CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 MACHINE MFG. CO., INC. 


South Hackensack . New Jersey 


Automatic Sealing Service, Inc., 225 Varick Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
Exclusive Users and Operators of the Seal-O-Matic Sealing Machine in the Metropolitan New York area. 
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“ "emake a beeline for booth 343 
for ‘“‘honeys’’ of profitable ideas 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


Here’s your chance to see and study the work of 
the most versatile press on the market today. 
You'll see on display the extremely wide variety 
of jobs that have been printed and finished on a 
flat bed New Era Multi-Process Press. You'll 
learn how various adaptations of this “basic” 
press allows you to print tags, labels, tickets, unit 
sets and other forms at high speed and with mini- 
mum makeready. You'll find out how standard- 
ized optional units may be added anywhere along 
the line—any time after installation—to perforate, 
punch, slit, die-cut, score, cut, number, print on 
two sides, insert metal eyelets, etc. 

You'll discover how fast New Era runs—up to 


VISIT NEW ERA’S BOOTH—NO. 343 
AT GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 





7,500 multi-color impressions an hour—how per- 
fect distribution and uniform impression are 
assured. 

A New Era upper print unit will be on display, 
too. Check this unit for the following features: 
heavy construction, ink distribution, steel form 
carriers, no welded frames on printing beds, roller 
bearing drive, etc. 

Representatives will be on hand to show you 
just how the New Era Multi-Process Press can 
open up opportunities for greatly increased 
profits. Don’t miss Booth 343—it’s a real eye- 
opener. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
375 — 11th Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 
























Seventeen inch Hamilton 
Rotary Web Press. Arranged 
for printing two colors on face, 
or one color on face and one 
color on back, of four webs 
simultaneously. Performs file 
hole punching, cross perforat- 
ing, length perforating, num- 
bering, interleaving of carbon, 
glueing and cut-off delivery 
in the same operation. (This is 
not the press to be shown in 
action at the exposition.) 


THE HAMILTON 
ROTARY WEB PRESS 


CONVERSATION TOPIC OF THE EXPOSITION 
















Now you can see one of the pace 
setting Hamilton Rotary Web Presses 
actually at work producing the very 
type of printed forms which comprise 
the bulk of your business; but doing 
it far faster and better than you have 
ever seen it done before. 





BOOTH NOS. 141 and 143 Hamilton Magnetic 
Unitension Rewinder. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO 
SEPT. 11-23, 1950 














See, also, the unique Hamilton Mag- 
netic Unitension Rewinder. The re- 
winder which many install to replace 
“standard equipment.” 





AR Hamilton 


aN TOOL COMPANY 


900 HANOVER STREET © HAMILTON © OHIO @ U @ S ® 
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Your POSITIVE Check On Accuracy 
CRAFTSMAN TABLES 


gor printers, lithographers, 
engravers, art departments 





Craftsman Layout Tables 


Special Features That Reduce 
Errors, Speed Operation, Cut 


Have 


Time And Labor Costs To Minimum 


CRAFTSMAN Tables, proved in use for a quarter century, insure the 
absolute accuracy in preparation work that is so vitally needed by 
letterpress and offset printers, engravers, and art departments. 


This accuracy is assured by sound basic design which has made the 
Craftsman Table the standard of the world. The basis of Craftsman’s 
extreme accuracy and efficiency is straightedges operating in machine 
cut geared tracks. Nothing is more accurate than this type of con- 
struction, and only Craftsman Tables offer this built-in accuracy. 
Compact streamlined design puts all controls within easy reach for 
fastest operation. 


The Craftsman Photo-Lith model, and the Craftsman Standard 
model, are each available in a choice of five sizes, with working surface 
28”x39”, 39”x51”, 46”x66”, 51”x76”, and 62”x84”. They are ruggedly 
built to give years of service, with many Craftsman models over 20 
years old in active, efficient service. 


It will pay you to investigate. Write today for beautifully illustrated 
free Craftsman Catalog, printed in color, that tells how Craftsman 
Tables can save you time and money. 

















EXHIBITOR 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION SS 


CHICAGO -SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 


See New Utility Table 
At Exposition, Booth 423 





Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table. 
This model is ideal for register, nega- 
tive and plate ruling, masking, strip- 
ping, etc. Where an abundance of 
cross-rule forms is handled, triple 
verniers in 100ths, 72nds and 64ths 
are available for quick, accurate au- 
tomatic spacing. 











CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 





57 RIVER STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
George H. Charnock, Jr., V.P. 


PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo, 1311 Widener Bldg. ° CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn St. 
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IN HUNDREDS OF EXACTING PRESSROOMS 


* It’s no hapinstance that AMERICAN ROLLERS 
are serving in the country’s leading printing and 
lithographic plants. Rather, it’s a result of the out- 
standing record these excellent rollers have estab- 
lished in the production of ultra-fine presswork. 
* Rigid pre-conditioning is the answer. From start to 
finish an AMERICAN ROLLER is a product of severe 
controls ... in raw materials ... in processing... in 
finishing and in final conditioning. That’s why they’re 
extra durable. That’s why they’ve got what it takes to 
do the job. And that’s why they stand up ruggedly 
and turn out the finest presswork it is possible to pro- 
duce. See for yourself. Order a set today. 


EXHIBITOR 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
) EXPOSITION & 

















SEE US AT THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS EXPOSITION—BOOTH 175 


AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY 





1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET .. . CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
225 NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET ; _ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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Distributed Nationally by 


2 your Sesco- low pressure 
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OFFSET GUN 


Boosts production to its limit 

Cuts spoilage to the bone 

Eliminates spray-clouded pressrooms 

Ends the nuisance of clogged guns 

Separate chambers for air valve and for solution 
Only 5-6 pounds operating pressure 

Full 40 inch coverage 

Sealed solution chamber 

Self-lubricating 


Unconditionally guaranteed for 1 year of 
normal use 


Available as complete units with pedestal or press 
mounting, or as conversion units which add Sesco 


low-pressure head and reducing valve to your 


equipment. Write for details and the name of your 
nearest distributor. 


WILD & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
9 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON 10, MASS 
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...when you buy an 


PERFORATOR 


Yes ... you get top-most utility and you get an exclusive all-around ability when you 
choose an N-D PERFORATOR. It knife-cut perforates . . . it slot-hole perforates ... 




























it crimps, scores, slits; and its strike in work is amazing. Too, it irons out burr so 
perforating can be done before printing. These features add greatly to your all-around 


satisfaction, and to the dividend on your investment. Don’t take less. 


30-36-42” ROTARY. An all-around performer. Does Snap-Out and Cut-Out Slot Hole 
perforating . . . and scoring, crimping, slitting. Unequalled for precise strike-in work. 


Positive accuracy. Irons out burr allowing perforating before printing. 


24” ROTARY. Popular priced. Handles full 24’’ sheet. Within capacity does everything 


our larger perforators can do. Uses same shafts. Rugged. Dependable. 


22” ROTARY. Does BOTH slot hole and round hole perforating! Excellent for one-time 
carbon work. Scores, slits. Quick-change dial governs length of strike-in. Perfect 


accuracy. Simple operation. 


19” ROTARY. Bench model or mounted on cabinet. Has every ability of larger machines 
within its 19’’ range. Handles full 19’ sheet. Sturdy. Strong. Uses same cutter heads, 


same die heads as larger perforators. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER-PERFORATOR-JOGGER. It’s a 3-in-1 combination. So simple one 
operator can easily handle two machines. Entirely automatic. Cuts operating time 1/3. 
Producing 7,500 per hour of 17 x 22 sheets. Other sizes at proportionate speeds. Pays 
off big in large volume work. Ask for details. 


SEE US AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION — BOOTH 342 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


1422-1432 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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EE the Lawson new 

Series “V” Heavy Duty 
39” Automatic_the 46" and 
52” Hydraulic Clamp Cut- 
ters and the revolutionary 
Lawson Electronic Spacer 
Cutters go to work on tough- 
to-cut stocks! Also working 
demonstrations of Lawson 


Heavy Duty Drill Slotter! 


Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 
cuHicacoe 


S¥IINOIg 
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E. P. LAWSON CO. 
MAIN OFFICE - 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS © SALES and SERVICE 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.................Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY..............cccececescveees Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO...... se aa Wiaiseatesee gi elsiie aime oles w aelaree Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC.............ccceccccccececees Dallas, Texas 
| LCL | | Se PO eA Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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IF YOU STILL HAVE STATIC TROUBLE 





it’s time to try lonotrons! 


The Ionotron Static Eliminator® was introduced to the 
printing industry in 1947 — not as a cure-all or panacea — 
but as a practical approach to static problems which had 
proved troublesome on certain types of presses and related 
equipment. 


The Ionotron removes static charges by the ionization 
effect of alpha rays. These rays are emitted from a strip of 
foil containing a radioactive material. This source is com- 
monly a carefully controlled (and highly diluted) amount of 
radium. It is the only long-lived emitter of alpha rays that 
is commercially available. 


The Ionotron is one of the growing group of commercial 
applications of so-called “atomic energy.” As such, it has 
been subject to a great deal of rumor. 


United States Radium Corporation has had more than 
30 years’ experience in the industrial usage of radium-con- 
taining materials and products. In this work, we have been 
associated with many leading industrial companies, scien- 
tific laboratories, and the military services. It is on the basis 
of this background that we make the following frank answers 
to your questions about the Ionotron. 


HOW Successful Is THE IONOTRON? 


Hundreds of Ionotron Static Eliminators on printing presses 
and related equipment are now in operation. They range 
from single-color fiat bed presses such as the Miehle to 
high-speed multi-color rotogravure presses such as the Hoe. 





The Ionotron Static Eliminator cannot be successfully 
applied to ALL presses where static problems exist, because 
mechanical design of the presses may not permit effective 
placement or adequate shielding of the ionizing bars. 


In most cases, information available at U. S. Radium 
Corporation will permit us to advise, in advance, whether 
your particular presses can be successfully equipped. In 
some cases, only a trial installation can settle this point. 
We are prepared to work with you on such experimental 
installations. 


HOW Safe IS THE IONOTRON ? 





Like a flame, an electric circuit, or a fast-moving press roll, 
the active source of the Ionotron could be so misapplied that 


a potential hazard would result. We do not wish to cloak 
this fact nor to ignore the concern that you or your operators 
may feel about the radioactive source in the pressroom. 


Accurate test instruments are at hand to prove that the 
installations are well within the conservative safety limits 
established by health authorities and other experts in the 
field. 


When the Ionotron in its improved shielded housing is 
installed and maintained in accordance with simple instruc- 
tions furnished you, presses may be operated without hazard. 
On such installations, an adequate factor of safety protects 
even those operators who may depart from normal positions 
and procedures on the job. We will not recommend or fur- 
nish Ionotrons for installations when press construction will 
not permit effective shielding or if operating procedures will 
not permit compliance with instructions. 


HOW MUCH DO IONOTRONS Cost? 





Average installations of Ionotrons on a standard flatbed 
press such as the Miehle range from $350 to $600. On multi- 
color rotogravure presses, a complete static-elimination in- 
stallation may involve as many as 12 separate bars and cost 
some $1500. Figured in relation to the extra capacity ob- 
tained from the press in reduced spoilage and improved 
presswork, Ionotrons have proved able to justify the invest- 
ment time after time. With the Ionotron, first cost is the 
only cost — the effectiveness of the unit will exceed the life 
of any press by many years, and it can generally be adapted 
and reused on replacement presses. 


HOW CAN | Find Out 
WHAT IONOTRONS WILL DO FOR ME? 





Along with factual information on the Ionotron, U. S. Radium 
has a simple questionnaire form ready to send you. Filled 
out and returned to us, it very likely will permit us to tell 
if your static problem can be solved in this way, and whether 
the Ionotron can pay its way in a safe and successful installa- 
tion in your pressroom. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 











*Dept. K, U. S. Radium Corp., 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the illustrated bulletin, “lonotron Static 


datailed +5 





Eliminator Applied to Printing Presses.” Also include q ire 
concerning specific static problems. 

















Name Title. 
Company 

Address 

City Zone. __ State. 


*If your company is located in Canada or the British Commonwealth, please send coupon to Eldorado Mining & Refining (1944), Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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INKS with that : 
SLEIGHT difference 








You ARE INVITED TO VISIT 
THIS MODERN INK PLANT 


















e COME! Make your Graphic Arts Exposition 
trip complete. Visit this completely modernized 
ink plant . . . home of famous SMICO INKS. 
Observe for yourself how these nationally noted 
printing and lithographic inks are made. See the 
splendid equipment . . . the skilled SMICO ink 
technicians at work . . . the quality procedures 
that so unerringly produce quality inks. It’s an 
| exposition in itself. See it 
- - as our guest. 


TELEPHONE 
HAr 7-4600 
We'll send a 
car for you. 
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@ SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES Inc 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES 
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high speed typographic 
numbering machines 
for the printing trade 


y. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


| ne: 


Me, 
NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 





700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 











JOHNNY’S FUTURE 
IN RETROSPECT 


Tradition is a mighty powerful thing, Johnny, 
and it has real humble beginnings. Just take 
our family. When I went to work I had no 
idea of starting a tradition. It seemed only 


natural to have my son—your Dad—start to 





work in my plant, and only right to have you 
start there too, now. But that’s the way a 
tradition grows. You can’t make it grow arti- 
ficially. I helped to make tradition at our plant, 
too, just as much as your Dad and every other worker, and just the way you'll 
be doing. It was a matter of keeping at it day in and day out, always plugging, 
always doing our best, never letting slipshod work get by, always at top speed 
to meet production schedules, always with greatest care to maintain quality 
standards. And if we had ever let up for one moment, our tradition would 
have been shot. Still and all, it’s worth the trouble when you come to think 
of our tradition—the best automatic platen in the whole world. That’s a 
tradition to be proud of. And something else, Johnny. The printers share in 


our tradition. Their part in our tradition is buying our presses— 37,000 so far. 





i If you want to improve your own business, we are at your 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


SUPER SPEED PRINTING PRESS CO. INC. PRINTING MACHINERY SERVICE CO. 


Heidelberg Eastern Division Heidelberg Western Division 
121 Varick Street New York, N.Y. 118 Ease 12th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT LIMITED 


HEIDELBERG SOUTHERN INC. Heidelberg Canadian Division 


120 North Sampson Street 200 Bedford Road Tanatee 
Houston 13, Texas 














WORK HORSES of the Lithographic Industry 

















Thorough 


Here’s a thoroughbred offset press from 
a long line of money-winners and it tops 
them all. 

The Harris pedigree assures you greater 
stamina ... highest quality of register... 
more salable sheets every day. These are 
important reasons why it takes a Harris 
to keep you out in front of today’s com- 
petition. 

But more than that, thirty years have 
seen the speed of these big presses in- 
creased 70%! The new Harris Model 
272 is that much faster than its grand- 
daddy. The Model 272 can even outrun 
its father by one-third! 

Wouldn’t it improve your competitive 
bidding to get a better run for your money 
... better for instance, by even one-third? 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


DEP'T D, GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 








HARRIS MODEL 272 









Two-Color 50 x 72” Offset Press 
Also available in Single and Four-Color Models 








Grandsire - HARRIS MODEL LT 


First of the Harris multi-color off- 
set presses (back before women 
could vote). Even then, Harris 
presses were equipped with Feed 
Roll Register. 





sire -HARRIS MODEL LSG 
Can still outrun any comparable 
press of its day (and some presses 
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of a later day). First models had 
the new Stream Feed which Harris 
introduced in this country. 
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by switching to lower. cost, hidh flab 
Conaollatea ENAMEL PAPERS 








e Every alert printer can lower his job estimates 
and win more profits in today’s keen competitive 
battle for new business by recommending lower- 
cost Consolidated Enamel Papers. 

To support this claim—and to show you how 
Consolidated Enamels pave the way for printers 
to do a better selling job—we refer you to the 
August issues of Fortune, Business Week, Adver- 
tising Age, Tide, and other national magazines. 
Here you will find a page ad on the how and why 
of Northwest Airlines’ money-saving-switch 
to lower-cost Consolidated Enamel Papers. 

Impressive? You bet! Why? Because. these 
cost-conscious executives are quick to see how 
premium-priced paper boosts printing estimates. 
They reason: If Northwest Airlines can effect a 


major saving of 15 to 25% of their entire net paper 
costs for printed material, and at no loss in quality 
—so can we! The next thing you know they want 
the details. If you are not already armed with 
comparative prices and samples, contact your 
Consolidated paper merchant right away. 
Meanwhile, read our current case-history ad 
in one of the magazines mentioned. You’ll learn 
that the reason such outstanding savings are pos- 
sible today is due entirely to modern manufac- 
turing method—pioneered and perfected by 
Consolidated. This technical leadership produces 
paper of the highest quality, simultaneously 
enameled on both sides, in a single high-speed 
operation. Remember! For finest quality at low- 
est price—recommend Consolidated. 
©C. W. P. & P. Co. 


oncolcdated ENAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 


FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 





Makers of C weld—d tive and industrial laminates ° Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin e Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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ACRAPLATE 


serving the graphic arts for fifteen years 


een 











OUTSTANDING because: Acraplate is designed, manufactured and 


serviced by an organization with unmatched experience in all fields in the solution 
of hydraulic molding and pressing problems. This broad experience applied to print- 
ing plate production is the exclusive ingredient that makes Acraplate equipment the 
standout in its field. This rubber and plastic plate making equipment is available in 
four sizes with optional features for every type of plant... over 375 satisfied users. 


Write for descriptive bulletin or recommendations. No obligation. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 





* 
E N G | N E E R N G C 0 R P. € —s manufacturer bed — oe gg 09 
BUFFALO, NY. U.S.A. aig ailieaaidiag. sacha erect. argh. enol to 
LAKE ERIE ® trusion... wallboard... plywood...rubber vulcanizing... 
ACRAPLATE ® BhcsarmR AN OTA = special purpose. 
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it takes and makes a better impression 







TERNATIONAL 


ISON 
GLOSS 








@Here’s another recipe 

..- for new sales impact 

and punch in broadsides, 

booklets, house organs or what 

have you. Serve them up on 
clean white Hudson Gloss. It’s International’s smooth process coated 

book paper... perfect for flatbed or rotary presses, with single or multi-color... 


a great performer from every angle, including economy. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 
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eX . MID-CENTURY, this issue looks to the future of the 


( graphic arts, but also we look back fifty years—and 
)ymore—at progress already made, to pay tribute to the 

pioneers like those illustrated here. The painting by Herman Giesen 
is from Steelways, publication of American Iron and Steel Institute, 


which graciously permitted our use of the four-color process plates. 
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Manufacturers Look Ahead at What Future 
Holds for Next Ten Years in Graphic Arts 


e THE SIXTH Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition next month will be 
dedicated to technical and mechani- 
cal progress of the industry during 
the past decade. Many of the ad- 
vances in printing operation are so 
new that their impact has not as 
yet had a real trial. Also, there has 
not been a full opportunity to tie 
together the host of separate devel- 
opments and to evaluate what they 
mean when viewed as a whole, 
rather than as individual projects. 


Plans Courses of Action 


In order that printers and others 
in the graphic arts may derive as 
much meaning as possible from the 
Exposition, with a greater under- 
standing of what its exhibits are 
contributing to working operations 
now and in the future, THE INLAND 
PRINTER has assembled a round-up 
of opinions from those in the supply 
and equipment field. The opinion is 
based on a forecast concerning what 
the next ten years holds in store 
for the printing industry. 

While no one, of course, may pre- 
sume to look into the future with 
any absolute guarantee of certainty, 
the suppliers and manufacturers 
have certain plans as to their own 
courses of action, as well as an 
opportunity to visualize develop- 
ments as a whole. In their opinions, 
therefore, can be found a fairly 
accurate guide which should help 
printers in charting their own plan- 
ning for the next decade. 

In general, the survey indicates a 
belief that the next ten years will 
be marked by continuing develop- 
ment and improvement of the tech- 
nical advances begun in the past 


Sy Ranald Savery 


EASTERN EDITOR 


decade, rather than any completely 
new or startling inventions. Even 
such revolutionary developments as 
Xerography and the Onset press 
cannot be termed “new,” because 
they have reached their stages of 
applied research within the past 
few years. W. C. Huebner states 
definitely that his Onset press will 
represent the “most significant de- 
velopment in the printing industry” 
during the next decade, represent- 
ing a “new union of all printing 
methods for finer quality, faster 
deliveries, and better earnings on 
the investment.” 

In the realm of “evolutionary” 
rather than “revolutionary” tech- 
niques, there is general agreement 
on a number of basic developments 
among most of those equipment 
leaders who participated in the sur- 
vey. Mentioned prominently were 
these: Photo-typesetting will take 
a definite place in plant operations; 
lithographic printing will continue 
to increase its adaptability and effi- 
ciency; gravure will assume greater 
roles in commercial work; letter- 
press will, of necessity, improve its 
platemaking methods, cut down its 
makeready time, and increase its 
speed. 
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For management, there was fore- 
cast continuing and increasing ef- 
forts to cut costs through efficient 
operation; the necessity to improve 
its relations with the men in the 
shop, to effect a feeling of “partner- 
ship” of labor to achieve a common 
objective; a growing realization on 
the part of printers of their impor- 
tance and stature in the general 
economic picture. There was also 
a feeling among some that there 
would be a trend toward more spe- 
cialization in plants. 


Increased Mechanization 


In the binding field, there was a 
belief that increased mechanization 
of operations would mark the next 
ten years. V. M. Bowman, of the 
F. P. Rosback Company, commented: 
“The general trend over the past 
ten years has been toward further 
mechanization of bindery operations 
and the more general use of equip- 
ment providing greater productiv- 
ity. This trend will undoubtedly 
continue, and at an accelerated rate, 
to enable management to cope with 
increasing labor costs and preserve 
proper balance between income and 
outgo. It appears evident that the 
business of printing and binding is 
becoming, in more and more plants, 
a factory production proposition, on 
a continuous production basis.” 

Highlights from other opinions 
offered in the survey are as follows. 

Neal Dow Becker, of Intertype: 
“Most notable progress will be in 
machine photo-typesetting, in plate- 
making, and in lithographic print- 
ing. Photo-composing from a key- 
board has been definitely established 
as practical. The manufacturers of 
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offset presses are making notable 
progress in the direction of speed, 
and the general acceptance of the 
web-fed offset press appears to be 
not far away.” 

J. E. Eddy, of Miehle: “T’ll not be 
surprised to see a number of devel- 
opments in the letterpress field in 
the nature of cutting the costs of 
production—cheaper printing plates 
and elimination of makeready. Off- 
set lithography will continue to im- 
prove in quality. If proper printing 
blankets for gravure presses would 
be produced, together with proper 
papers and suitable inks, I feel that 
sheet-fed gravure would make a 
considerable advancement.” 


Foresee General Progress 


M. M. Reed, of Mergenthaler: 
“The industry has seen during the 
past ten years the continuation of 
two trends. One—a marked increase 
in production costs. Two—to some 
extent a counteractive of the first— 
improvement in the speed and qual- 
ity of composition, presswork, and 
the preparation of type and illustra- 
tive material for letterpress, offset, 
and gravure printing. It seems ap- 
parent that the degree to which 
those trends are kept in balance, or 
swing toward greater productivity 
at lower costs, will determine the de- 
gree of progress in the printing in- 
dustry during the next ten years.” 

Mr. Reed sees a continuing de- 
mand for type faces which increase 
the legibility and readability of 
newspapers, magazines, and books, 
adding, “We have noted the growing 
acceptance of wider range machines 
as a means of cutting costs on head- 
line and advertising display compo- 
sition. It is my belief that an even 
wider use of machines which pro- 
duce display types as easily as they 
turn out text matter will mean a 
further reduction of the composing 
room costs. As have others, the Lino- 
type Company has developed a photo- 
composing machine. As to the effect 
of these photocomposing machines 
on the graphic arts generally, I con- 
cur with the statement made in a re- 
cent article on photographic compo- 
sition of type in the London Times: 
‘Two questions arise: will the results 
be equal in quality, and will costs be 
reduced? There is not sufficient evi- 
dence to give a considered answer.’ ” 

Gorden Montgomery, of Miller 
Printing Machinery: “We will find 
continuous progress in trends and 
developments of the past ten years. 
These are: Substantially increased 
operating speeds and quickness of 
get-away in machinery; improve- 
ments in the methods and materials 
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used for preparation of printing 
surfaces as well as in printing sur- 
faces themselves; commercial util- 
ity of the justifying typewriter and 
ultimate realization of photo-type- 
setting; increase of use of gravure 
in packaging, cartons, and publica- 
tions; increased simplicity, higher 
operating speed, and reduced make- 
ready time in letterpress.” 


Lighter Weight Materials 


E. W. Worthington, of Babcock: 
“The most significant trend will be 
in the printing plate itself, rather 
than any radical changes in press 
design. The use of lighter plates is 
indicated, either metallic or non- 
metallic, with improved methods of 
fastening plates on press. There will 
be extended use of offset, especially 
in web form, due to the development 
of bi-metallic material. In letter- 
press there should be extended use 
of the newer plastic plates, and rub- 
ber plates.” 

D. W. Schulkind, of E. P. Lawson: 
“The industry will make strides dur- 
ing the next ten years immeasurably 
greater than those of the past ten, 
due to the fact that scientific effort 
is being organized on a broader 
plane than in the past. The spread 
of education to all people over the 
world will undoubtedly result in in- 
creased use of printing media. I can 
see the steady and continued growth 
of the printing industry aided and 
assisted—definitely not hampered— 
by the use of radio, television, and 
any other media for spreading in- 
formation. There is no conflict or 


battle between these various ele- 
ments. Each complements the other.” 

Sam B. Anson, Jr., of Chemco: 
“It is probable that it won’t be long 
before photo-typesetting units will 
be in use. A companion development 
will be some rapid and economical 
method of etching metal for the 
production of photoengraved print- 
ing plates. Economics will be the 
major factor in determining the 
extent of the use of photo-typeset- 
ting. The quality of metal-cast type 
is so high that it will take some 
years before the industry will know 
whether or not photo-typesetting is 
its future.” 

James W. Corey, of Reliance Elec- 
tric, commenting on the newspaper 
production field: ‘“The publishers 
of medium-size dailies are showing 
steadily increasing interest in newly 
developed rotary presses in an effort 
to cut press run time. Along with 
the development and improvement 
of these rotary units has come the 
increasing use and keener apprecia- 
tion of all-electric adjustable speed 
drives, engineered for printing press 
applications.” 


Comments on Specialty 


In a specialty field, J. Curry 
Mendes comments on one-time car- 
bon forms, saying, “There is no 
doubt that the printer of tomorrow, 
in order to effect 70 per cent of the 
printing service to his customers, 
must make and produce one-time 
carbon forms.” 

Emil Bendow, of Linotype Parts, 
sees generally efforts aimed at the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF FORTHCOMING EXHIBIT 





Board of Directors of the National Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorporated, from left, front row: 
R. Verne Mitchell, Carl Dunnagan, Edward Christensen, Paul Clovis. Second row: Glenna Baker 
(Exposition office), A. E. Giegengack, Russell Herrell, Gradie Oakes, Frank Beatty, E. G. Williams. 
Standing: Myron Lewis, Joseph Skach, Donald Brock, Carlton Mellick. (Several directors not present) 
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“elimination of certain steps in the 
printing process, with a shift in 
emphasis from letterpress to offset.” 

Lee Hammond, of Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, sees a great need 
to “overcome the pressure of high 
costs.” This will be done, he says, 
with “improved equipment and im- 
proved machinery that will tackle 
the cost problem and keep us in a 
fine competitive position. The appli- 
cation of these things is going on 
right now and will continue to for 
years. It will be helped along by the 
growing interest in research and 
mechanical clinics that show how to 
do things better and cheaper.” 


Keep the House in Order 

A. E. Giegengack, of Lanston, 
agreeing with the general opinion 
regarding increase of gravure and 
offset, adds comment stressing the 
growing importance of “good house- 
keeping,” particularly in the smaller 
and medium-size plants. He states: 
“Good housekeeping in a printing 
office means first, the careful han- 
dling of equipment to make the best 
use of its facilities. Even more than 
this, it implies the critical study 
of this equipment to determine its 
relative efficiency as compared with 
other equipment for a like purpose, 
or even to concede its obsolescence 
and to plan for its replacement. No 
new method, no new kind of ma- 
chine, can be expected that will take 
the place of good housekeeping. My 
suggestion is to put the printing 
house in order, and to keep it so.” 

Lee Augustine, of Printing Ma- 
chinery, emphasizes the importance 
of the “human element” in indus- 
try. “We believe that the printing 
industry, like every other industry, 
will devote more time and make 
more plans for the people who work 
with their equipment than with the 
equipment itself. This is not to say 
that equipment and processes are 
not important. Everybody knows 
they are. But in talking about de- 
velopment for the next decade, we 
should focus our sights on the im- 
portance of the human element in 
the printing industry.” 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE TEMPORARILY BECOMES WORLD’S LARGEST PRINTING PLANT 




























W. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, remarks two fac- 
tors concerning photography in the 
graphic arts which stand out above 
all others: the tremendous impact of 
color on all forms of printing and 
publishing, and “the fact that all 
the present significant advances in 
graphic arts technology are based on 
the twin sciences of photography and 
electronics.” He foresees in the 
graphic arts future a continual im- 
provement in color photography and 
many significant improvements in 
color separation techniques. Another 
phase of photomechanical advance- 
ment, he predicts, will be the photo- 
mechanical aspects of metal etch- 
ing. ”It is a fairly safe prediction 
that the next decade will see a tre- 
mendous growth in the use of photo- 
electronic principals, especially in 
the photomechanical phases of the 
graphic arts.” 

Mr. Roberts warns that, while the 
industry possesses the advantage of 
relative permanence, “to maintain 
its place in the economic sun, the in- 
dustry must be willing to adopt new 
methods and materials just as soon 
as practical economics proves their 
worth. Only on this basis can the 
graphic arts industry meet the 
future with confidence.” 

E. G. Williams, of American Type 
Founders, sees printing increasing 
its importance as a basic American 
industry during the next decade. He 
believes that production efficiency 
will enable management to utilize 
printing processes on an increas- 
ingly profitable level. 

“The general pattern,” he states, 
“is distinguished by the soundness 
of the printing industry financially, 
and the general recognition of its 
ever-growing contribution to the 
national economy. Printing is as 
basic to American life as the food, 
automobile or petroleum industries. 
The steady year-to-year increase in 
consumption of fine paper in the 
United States means not only more 
business for the printer who takes 
the necessary steps to keep his plant 
modern and efficient, but is also an 
indication that our entire business 
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Exposition President A. E. Giegengack and 
his assistant, Russell H. Herrell exchange 
congratulations. Exhibit space is sold out. The 
Inland Printer urges its readers to make the 
most of this exposition. See the newest and 
finest in graphic arts equipment and supplies. 
Meet your fellow printers from all over the 
world. This is an opportunity. Don’t miss it! 
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economy is dependent upon the 
graphic arts.” 

Mr. Williams foresees: “Greater 
use of photomechanical methods, 
equipment and processes; increased 
use of offset presses; continuing 
expansion in gravure; new con- 
tinuing development of letterpress 
in smaller high-speed, automatic 
presses ; a wider use of photographic 
composing machines.” 

This forecast may well be summed 
up in the words of Mr. Williams as 
he concluded his statements: “The 
next decade should see the printing 
industry making full use of its 
economic opportunities through the 
mastery of its management and pro- 
duction problems. It has gone a long 
way in the past ten years; it should 
go even further in the next ten.” 
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A Tribute to Achievement 


Let’s give credit where credit is due—to the hard-working district representatives, 

who spend their own time and effort (and cash) in behalf of the local Craftsmen 
clubs, holding them together, bringing about new groups of Craftsmen—keeping the 
clubs alive and alert. The work is plentiful; the glory and acclaim, little. 


This year the District Representatives were named to select the recipient of 

THE INLAND PRINTER “Oscar” for the most outstanding Printing House Craftsman 
of 1950. The “Oscar” is a cast bronze bas relief plaque of Benjamin Franklin, 
with an inscriptional plate suitably engraved. It is the hope of THE INLAND PRINTER 
that this annual award will furnish an incentive to those in the Craftsmen movement, 
and will benefit the graphic arts as a whole. 








WILLIAM McCLELLAN 


No panel of judges seemed more fitting than the district representatives pictured here: 
men who are deeply interested and intimately acquainted with the ideals of the 
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“Share Your Knowledge” organization they so capably represent. 


WILLIAM McCLELLAN (First District). The story goes 
that Bill McClellan became a printer because, as a 
schoolboy in Holyoke, Massachusetts, his teacher grew 
discouraged over the youth’s failure to achieve anything 
in carpentry class. Anyhow, Bill was a charter member 
of the first printing class to be formed in Holyoke 
Grammar School, and went on to become an all-round 
journeyman—press feeder, pressman, compositor, wax 
engraver, and photo-offset platemaker. He was press- 
room foreman at Whiting & Cook, and printing depart- 
ment foreman for National Blank Book Company, both 
of Holyoke, before turning to the supply field. He is 
now sales representative for Wild & Stevens, Boston, 
roller manufacturers. He has been a member of the 
Connecticut Valley Club for nineteen years, serving as 
treasurer, vice-president, president, and member of the 
board of governors, as well as chairman of various out- 
ing, social, and program committees. 


GEORGE KEDERSHA (Second District). Although Brook- 
lyn, New York, where George Kedersha’s place of business 
is located, is technically a part of Long Island, George 
spends a considerable portion of his time in New Jersey, 
where he is an active member of the Newark Club. New 
Jersey figured prominently in his introduction to the 
graphic arts, for his first job, some fifteen years ago, 
was that of a printer in the H. Wolff book plant, which 
was then situated in Hoboken. He became interested in 
the technicalities of printing ink, and found himself 
working for the ink firm of Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth 
as a lab assistant, later for Krebs Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, then for Uncle Sam in World War II. Since the 
war, he has rejoined Gaetjens, acting as a sales repre- 
sentative in New York and New Jersey. In addition to 
his duties as a district representative, he is the president 
of the Second District Officers Association. 


ALBERT L. KOLB (Third District). Son of a printer, Al 
Kolb served his apprenticeship in his father’s shop in 
Buffalo, New York, discovering his first type lice when 
a mere stripling of thirteen. He worked as a journeyman 
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HARRY CHRISTOPHER 


ALVIN F. FRIEDRICH 


in several other Buffalo plants until the first World 
War, where he saw service in the Medical Corps. After 
that interruption he went back to his home city and 
organized the printing department of the Marine Trust 
Company, parent unit of the Marine Midland Group of 
banks. He has managed this department for thirty years. 
Al joined the Buffalo Ciub in 1937, and has been a 
member of the board of governors continuously since 
1939. He has also been treasurer, vice-president, and 
president. Among his other activities, he is a member 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club. 


HARRY CHRISTOPHER (Fourth District). There is an 
old tradition that in order to print you have to have 
paper. For the past twenty-three years Harry Christopher 
has been doing his bit in seeing to it that printers in 
the Baltimore, Maryland, area are kept supplied with 
paper. At the present time he is president and treasurer 
of the Paper Supply Company, Baltimore Club. He is a 
past president; in fact, at one time or another, he has 
held every office in the organization except that of 
secretary. Some day, perhaps, the boys will close in and 
elect him secretary, just to polish off the record 


ALVIN F. FRIEDRICH (Fifth District). In his job, Al 
Friedrich gets around, and one of the things he likes to 
do while he’s getting around is to help organize Crafts- 
men’s clubs. To date, he has assisted in the chartering 
activities of four clubs in the Fifth District. His own 
team is Indianapolis, Indiana, where he is currently 
serving as first vice-president. During his twenty-five 
years of maturity, Al has concentrated mainly on elec- 
trotyping, although he operated a small printing plant 
for a period in 1929-31. He learned his electrotyping 
trade in Cleveland, and subsequently ran the occupa- 
tional gamut of finisher, foreman, superintendent, plant 
manager, and salesman. His current affiliation is the 
Process Color Plate Company, for which concern he acts 
as vice-president and midwest sales manager. Graphic 
arts and educational groups in this territory know him 
as a popular, informative speaker. 


FRED L. BRYANT 
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FIELDING A. UTZ (Sixth District). Soon after he parted 
company with the 107th Engineers of the 32nd Division 
at the end of World War I, Fielding A. Utz became 
associated with the Milwaukee Printers Roller Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He states that he has served fhis 
company in various capacities continuously for thirty- 
one years, adding as an afterthought that he has been 
president of the firm since 1936. He has been an active 
member of the Milwaukee Club for past fifteen years. 


FRED L. BRYANT (Seventh District). For some twenty- 
odd years before he became southeastern representative 
for the Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fred Bryant learned about presses from the 
printer's side of the delivery pile. A native of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Fred first whiffed printer’s ink in the plant 
of Foote & Davies in that city. Thereafter he plied his 
trade in the printing department of the Retail Credit 
Company, and then for nineteen years was with Ruralist 
Press. Currently with Miehle, he works out of the At- 
lanta office. He is a charter member of the Atlanta 
Club, is a past president, and a former president of the 
Seventh District Conference. 


G. ELMER LEACH (Eighth District). No need to ask, 
“Where's Elmer?” for G. Elmer Leach has never gotten 
very far away from a printing shop since he first learned 
the difference between thin spaces and thick faces. 
Starting as a young roustabout in country newspaper 
shops, he made the climb to full-fledged printer, and 
later assumed the responsibilities of foreman and as- 
sistant superintendent in several large plants. At the 
present time he is busily engaged in owning and man- 
aging the Leach Printing Company in Des Moines, lowa. 
Fifteen years a Craftsman, he has served the Des Moines 
Club in every office from secretary to president. He 
has been in on every International convention since 1941, 
and the past ten International board meetings. 


JOHN A. SCOTT (Ninth District). That man from Texas 
is John A. Scott, who became personnally familiar with 
a vast number of linotype keyboards in Beaumont, Gal- 
veston, Paris, and Dallas before he set himself up in a 
management seat. Six years ago, after operating weekly 
newspapers and a commercial printing shop throughout 
the open spaces, he established a trade composition 
house, the John A. Scott Company, in Dallas, which 
services, among other clients, the booming advertising 
field in that section. One of his specialties is production 
of plastic printing plates, and he is regarded as a pioneer 
technician in that branch of the industry. An enthusi- 
astic Craftsman, he calls club work his only hobby. Cur- 
rently enrolled with the Dallas Club, of which he is a 
past president, he also has served under the banner of 
the Fort Worth aggregation. 


RON A. HULL (Tenth District). Since 1925, Ron A. Hull 
has been professionally investigating various phases of 
the graphic arts. A pressman for ten years, he also has 
filled in composing room and bindery time sheets, and 
for a considerable period was superintendent of a large 
paper-converting plant in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Now he is in the supply field as branch manager for 
British Columbia for Sears Limited. He joined the Van- 
couver Club in 1936, is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors, and served as vice-president and president. 
Among other club activities, he was president of the 
Junior Club for Apprentices, and was instrumental in 
organizing the Senior Club after the past war. 


HAYWOOD H. HUNT (Eleventh District). A North Caro- 
linian by birth, Haywood Hunt embarked on a printing 
hegira at the age of fifteen which covered major por- 
tions of the North American continent from Virginia 
to British Columbia. Thirty-five years ago he chose 
San Francisco as the best place in the world to work 
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and live, and has never changed his mind. In 1940, he 
hung up a sign, “Haywood H. Hunt, Typography and 
Printing,” and that’s what he does. Craftsmen every- 
where are familiar with his name as editor and printer 
of Share Your Knowledge Review for nine years starting 
in 1933. He is a charter member of the San Francisco 
Bay Cities Club, established in 1921, and has been vice- 
president and president. He was also a member of the 
original committee which started the Pacific Society of 
Printing House Craftsmen in 1926, serving as its first 
provisional president, then president for two terms. 


LEE FARMER (Twelfth District). If you have the press, 
the printing form and the paper, you still need ink to 
get on with the job. It is the latter principle that has 
served as the guide rule for Lee Farmer throughout his 
business career. Specifically, he has engaged in the 
printing ink business in Los Angeles and on the Pacific 
Coast for thirty-five years. At present he is president 
of the Pacific Printing Ink Company, having started with 
the firm by opening the Los Angeles branch as manager 
in 1941. Lee is a charter member of the Los Angeles 
Club, served as a member of the first board of governors 
in 1922, and cheerfully and successfully contributed his 
talents as chairman of the membership committee and 
chairman of the reception committee for many years. 
Among his achievements is authorship of the name, 
Craft-O-Graphs, for the Club’s monthly publication. 


HERBERT THRELFALL (Thirteenth District). The record 
of Herbert Threlfall as a distinguished Craftsman is well 
known to one and all. He served five years as Interna- 
tional secretary, the last elected official to that office, 
and was editor for eleven years of Craftsmen’s Crier. 
A printer since he was a “bound-out’’ apprentice at the 
age of thirteen in his native England, he is now presi- 
dent of the John F. Greene Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island. He is a charter member of the Providence Club, 
served as secretary during two different periods, and 
has been, successively, educational chairman, vice-presi- 
dent, and president. In 1941, he was accorded the honor 
of life membership in the Club. 


RUSSELL HIGNELL (Fourteenth District). There was 
never any question about choosing a career for Russ 
Hignell, for he is one of the breed whose veins contain 
a permanent solution of printer’s ink. As soon as he 
finished high school in his native Winnipeg, Canada, he 
went to work in his father’s shop, acquiring a practiced 
hand in all mechanical departments. Hignell Printing 
Limited now carries on its business with Russ as presi- 
dent. He is a charter member and a past president of 
the Winnipeg Club. In addition, he is active in the 
Winnipeg Printers G Lithographers Association, with 
a term of president of that organization to his credit, 
and he also served as a president of the National Council 
of Employing Printers and Lithographers. 


DeWITT A. PATTERSON (Foreign Representative). For 
a man who started out to be an artist, DeWitt A. Pat- 
terson has chartered a remarkable range of experience 
and accomplishments. What happened was that, as an 
art director in Chicago, he took a job with a printer, 
where he eventually became vice-president of the com- 
pany. With that twenty-four year career behind him, 
he embarked on another one in 1942 when he was 
named by the State Department as chief of the print- 
ing division of the Office of War Information. From 
then on, he traveled abroad almost continuously until 
1947, including two years after the war as a peripatetic 
emissary for Crowell-Collier. Now he is manager of plate- 
making operations for Alco Gravure and Color Engravers, 
Chicago. He has been a member of the Chicago Club 
since 1931, and was elected president in 1936. He has 
also held office in the International—educational chair- 
man and vice-president. 
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By Louts Flader 


THE DICTIONARY defines engraving as “The act or 

art of producing upon hard material incised or 
raised patterns, characters, lines, etc., especially in the 
surface of metal plates or blocks of wood. Engraving 
is used for the decoration of the surface itself, as in 
silver and gold plate, and also for producing an orig- 
inal from which a pattern or design may be printed 
on paper.” In this dissertation it is the intention to deal 
only with engraving as this is applied in the graphic 
arts—as an element or component of printing. 

The first engraver, as far as is known, was a cave 
man of the paleolithic age, possibly 30,000 years B.c., 
who engraved pictorial messages on the stone walls of 
caves in southern France. This individual was also 
the first known advertiser, and while his efforts con- 
stituted perhaps the most dramatic moment in en- 
graving since it marked its beginning, it had at least 
a tinge of romance. These early engravings portray 
wild animals, hunters, and weapons, and may have 
been motivated by the desire to attract and impress 
the female of the species of that period. 

Our Cro-Magnon friend, through the medium of 
his engravings, perhaps served notice on one and sun- 
dry that he was handy with his stone ax and would 
not hesitate to use it, and those who strayed into his 
cave perhaps interpreted his handiwork as reading 
“no trespassing.” 

Some thousands of years passed without any known 
developments in engraving. The Bible states that the 
Lord ordered engravings from Moses to be done on 
stone tablets, on beryl, and on gold. Presumably, some 
one or more members of the flock had the talents and 
skills to carry out the order. 

It is generally believed that the Chinese were the 
first to employ engraving in connection with print- 
ing. Archaeologists tell us that it was first practiced 
about 1200 years ago. The Chinese began to make 
books during that period and it was their practice 
to draw all the characters to be printed on one page 
on a block of wood. This was then engraved by cut- 
ting away the nonprinting areas, leaving the printing 
surfaces in relief. It is not known how the actual print- 
ing was accomplished, since there is no evidence that 
any mechanical device was involved. It must have 
been a highly dramatic moment in the lives of those 
who wrought this miracle, as it certainly was in the 
romance of printing. 

Most historians and researchers credit Johann Gu- 
tenberg with the invention of movable type in A.D. 
1440. His invention is considered by many to be the 
zreatest of all time, since it makes possible the trans- 
mission of all knowledge in permanent form, thus 
earning for printing the sobriquet, “The Art Preserv- 
etive of Arts.” 

Prior to Gutenberg’s invention books were pro- 
duced chiefly by monks who drew each character by 
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hand and who developed great skill and artistry in 
supplying decorations to “illuminate” the text. In 
this procedure it required years of constant applica- 
tion to turn out a single volume of any size. 

With the invention of movable type it was possible 
to produce with ease and in a comparatively short 
space of time the entire text for a book and, this hav- 
ing been set in type, any number of impressions 
could be made. 

In the beginning no method was known to illus- 
trate and illuminate the text of the printed page. 
Where illustrations were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance and value, they were drawn and colored by 
hand, which from the standpoint of artistry was a con- 
siderable achievement, but it did not fill the bill due 
to the scarcity of artists capable or willing to under- 
take such work and the amount of time consumed in 
its execution. 

It soon occurred to one or more that if the letters 
of the alphabet could be cut in metal, ornaments and 
illustrations could be done in like manner. It re- 
mained with Albrecht Diirer and some of his con- 
temporaries to firmly establish the art of engraving 
printing plates. Diirer began his career as an artist, 
and while he gained considerable fame as a painter, 
he is best known for his woodcuts, most of which 
were of a religious character. Diirer and the younger 
Holbein and Cranach were the best known artist- 
engravers of that period; they engraved on various 
metals, but most of their illustrations were engraved 
on wood. 

Engraving, being linked to and a component part 
of printing, developed slowly during the sixteenth, 
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seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, keeping pace 
with the progress made in printing, this being slow 
during that entire period. Printing plates were en- 
graved on various metals, such as zinc, copper, and 
alloys, with wood engraving registering the greatest 
advance due to the character of the work and the com- 
parative ease and speed with which it could be per- 
formed. Engravings on steel and copper were intaglio 
in character; namely, all lines and dots were cut into 
the material, and in printing the incised portions were 
filled with ink, the top of the plate was wiped clean, 
and an impression on paper was made by application 
of pressure sufficiently great to force the paper into 
the incisions to take the ink deposited therein. The 
greatest advance, and the height of perfection in cop- 
per and steel engraving, was reached about the middle 
and latter half of the nineteenth century, when a 
great variety of fine engravings were produced to illus- 
trate the outstanding books of that period. At the 
present time copper and steel engravings are used 
almost entirely in the production of paper currency, 
securities, greeting cards, and such, while much of 
the latter variety is no longer engraved by hand, the 
results being obtained by photomechanical means. 

During the period between approximately 1850 
and 1890 printing grew tremendously due to the fact 
that it could be produced in far greater volume than 
ever before. As the production of printing increased, 
so did the use of printing increase; the latter as a rule 
growing faster than the former. 

With the increase of publications came the growing 
demand for illustrations. This created the “golden 
age of wood engraving.” Engraving as a fine art, and 
in the modern manner, had its beginning with 
Thomas Bewick of England about the turn of the 
eighteenth century. The early engravers, during the 
Diirer period, resorted largely to cross-hatching; name- 
ly, the crossing of black lines, giving the print made 
from such engravings somewhat the appearance of 
fine pen drawings. The method which came into use 
during Bewick’s time depended upon lines cut into 
the block, which thus represented a solid black back- 
ground. In the early days of wood engraving the en- 
graver was generally an artist and drew his designs 
in pen or pencil on the block of wood. He then cut 
away the parts not covered by his design. Next came 
a demand for delicately shaded effects to simulate 
continuous tones, and engraving became more com- 
plicated and a much greater and different degree of 
skill was required since the engraver destroyed the 
design as he worked. Eventually, the engraver de- 
pended entirely upon the artist to draw the illustra- 
tion on the block and concerned himself solely with 
engraving it in such a manner that it would repro- 
duce all the shades and nuances of the illustration. 

Wood engraving flourished following Bewick’s de- 
mise in 1828 and a large number of highly skilled 
engravers gradually came to the fore. Many of their 
works are now considered museum pieces. Among 
American wood engravers, Timothy Cole, an English- 
born American, was considered not only the greatest 
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wood engraver in the United States, but many author- 
ities proclaimed him to be the best of all. Practically 
all of the world masterpieces were reproduced by 
Cole and some of his contemporaries. 

However, engraving on wood and metal did not 
suffice, and a Bavarian, Alois Senefelder, in 1796 
is credited with inventing lithography. This un- 
doubtedly was a dramatic moment in his life and the 
romance of engraving, and as legend has it, he stum- 
bled upon his invention by accident. However, the 
facts indicate that the invention of lithography re- 
sulted from a number of experiments conducted over 
a period of time. Senefelder drew a design on soft 
porous stone with a greasy substance and then applied 
acid to the surface, resulting in a slight etch which 
did not affect the design, but which made the surface 
of the stone water-receptive. A print was obtained by 
moistening the entire surface of the stone, and since 
the design drawn in a greasy substance would reject 
moisture and accept grease (ink), and the non-print- 
ing surface of the stone would reject ink, an impres- 
sion or print of the design was thus obtained. Lith- 
ography continued to progress, but because of the 
cumbersome and time-consuming methods and mate- 
rials involved, it began to decline until the beginning 
of the twentieth century, when the combination of 
photography and lithography caused a rebirth of the 
older method and brought into being photolithog- 
raphy, using an entirely new and different method 
of platemaking and printing. 

Wax engraving, another method of producing fine 
lines and small characters in relief, was invented by 
Edward Palmer in 1842 and was first employed in 
America in 1850, being used largely in map-making. 
A film of wax is evenly deposited on a sheet of polished 
metal and all printing characters are cut into the wax 
down to the metal. The engraved plate is then treated 
the same as a wax mold in electrotyping, the finished 
product being an electrotype. 

While lithography, metal, and wood engraving pro- 
duced excellent results, all of these were accomplished 
by purely manual efforts, and as printing presses were 
developed, each capable of increasing the speed of 
printing, it became apparent that in order to keep 
pace with the rapid expansion of printing, a method 
was needed to produce illustrations in less time and 
at lower cost. 

The early inventors, scientists, and experimenters 
turned to photography as a means of achieving the 
desired goal. 

Photoengraving came upon the scene. Photoengrav- 
ing might be defined as the process or procedure pro- 
ducing relief and intaglio printing plates by the aid of 
photography and mechanical means. It is the oldest 
of all photomechanical processes and traces its history 
to the very beginning of the photographic arts. The 
first photoengraving was made in 1826 by a French- 
man, Joseph Nicephore Niepcé, who in the next few 
years collaborated with Louis J. M. Daguerre in the 
early development of the daguerreotype, introduced in 
1839 as the first practical process of photography. ‘The 
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Niepcé photoengraving effort thus preceded the offi- 
cial introduction of photography by some thirteen 
years. 

Niepcé’s result was in the form of a photo intaglio 
(gravure) etching in which a proof from the original 
engraving of Cardinal d’Amboise served as a positive. 
An image of this positive was obtained by contact 
printing on a pewter plate sensitized with a solution 
of asphaltum. The low sensitivity of this material, 
coupled with lack of translucency in the proof, re- 
quired an exposure of three hours in bright summer 
sunlight. The photoprint from this positive was etched 
with acetic acid. Prints from this plate were made by 
a copperplate printer. Thus was produced the first 
photoengraving. Had Niepcé been in possession of a 
negative, a relief etching could have been made by 
the same procedure. 

Here, indeed, was a dramatic moment in the ro- 
mance of engraving, since Niepcé’s achievement laid 
the foundation for the photo-reproductive arts as these 
are practiced today, and which for all practical pur- 
poses, displaced and superseded all known methods 
of manual printing plate production. 

Relief etchings were made on copper in 1823 by 
A. Dembour, and the first to make relief etchings on 
zinc was an Austrian, Blasius Hofel, in 1840. The man 
who really established zinc etching was a Frenchman, 
Firmin Gillot, who in 1850 produced a zinc etching 
of a sketch of Johann Gutenberg which he had drawn 
on a litho stone, after which an impression therefrom 
was transferred to a zinc plate and etched into relief 
with nitric acid. 

The employment of photography for the production 
of printing plates was spurred by the introduction of 
the wet collodion process which offered a facile med- 
ium for negative making. This process was introduced 
in 1851 by the Englishman, Frederick Scott Archer, 
who also devised a method of stripping or removing 
the photographic image from its glass support in 1855. 
William Henry Fox Talbot, a British scientist, in 1852 
discovered the photogravure process, based upon the 
principle that a layer of bichromated gelatin becomes 
insoluble under the influence of light. Talbot em- 
ployed a “screen” consisting of two or more folds of 
black gauze which was placed between the positive 
and the sensitized plate, and which really served the 
purpose of a primitive form of contact halftone screen. 
This procedure has been deemed the first halftone 
experiment—it aimed at dividing the printing surface 
into a system of lines and dots as an aid in translating 
the tones and detail of the original reproduction. In 
1878 the Bohemian artist, Karel Klic, invented the 
process of rotary intaglio printing, known today as 
rotogravure. 

While all the developments in engraving as herein 
noted are important and progressive, the most suc- 
cessful of these were reproductions in line made from 
either drawn or printed originals. Something more 
was wanted; namely, a mechanical method to repro- 
duce the entire range of lights and shades of an orig- 
inal rendered in continuous tone, such as a painting, 


LOUIS 


FLADER 


The words are almost synony- 
mous: Flader and photoengrav- 
ing. A leader in the secession of 
photoengravers from the I.T.U. 
in 1900, and for five years presi- 
dent of the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Association born of 
that breach, Louis Flader then 
spent thirty-five years as Com- 
missioner of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, and editor 
and manager of its Bulletin. 

He brought order and stand- 
ardization to a chaotic industry. 
Persistent and aggressive, his ef- 
forts brought about the standard 
scale for photoengraving and the 
standard cost-finding system. 

Master of his craft, Flader’s 
quick mind and resourcefulness 
have been turned on every prob- 
lem that has faced the business 
of photoengraving in the past 
half-century. Employer and em- 
ployee alike have benefitted from 
his devotion to the industry. 

Flader is a convincing and 
entertaining speaker—and writes 





















in the same comfortable style. 
His articles are always welcomed 
by technical journals. Two books 
are among his permanent con- 
tributions to the graphic arts: 
the monumental Achievement in 
Photo-Engraving and Letter Press 
Printing (1927), and his recent 
Modern Photoengraving, a book 
which he wrote in collaboration 
with J. S. Mertle. 


a wash drawing, or a photograph. The exact discovery 
and application of a method suitable for this purpose 
is somewhat clouded, as most of the early researchers 
and experimenters carried on their activities in secret. 
Because of this, several perhaps made the same or sim- 
ilar discoveries, not being aware that others were en- 
gaged in like efforts. The pioneers in photoengraving 
conceived the idea that it would be necessary to break 
up the continuous tones of the original into lines or 
dots of varying fineness to interpret, re-create, and re- 
produce the original. Thus a Canadian, William 
Leggo, produced a photographic cross-line screen in 
1869, which was used in producing the photolitho- 
graphic reproduction of a portrait of Prince Arthur, 
printed on the front page of the introductory issue 
(October 30, 1869) of the Canadian Illustrated News, 
published in Montreal. This, apparenily, did not at- 
tract too much attention because in 1882 a Bavarian, 
George Meisenback, employed a single-line screen for 
halftone production. He evolved a method of turning 
the screen after one-half the exposure had been given, 
thereby gaining in principle at least the effect of a 
cross-line screen. 

In Philadelphia, Fredric E. Ives, after many experi- 
ments, in 1885, produced the first mechanically ruled 
cross-line screen by inscribing a series of parallel lines 
on the opaque film of an exposed and developed wet 
collodion plate. A wood engraver’s ruling machine 
was used for the work and two plates were ruled, each 
bearing a set of lines of a definite number per inch. 
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After ruling, the plates were cemented together with 
Canada balsam, the lines of the screen crossing each 
other at right angles to form transparent squares or 
screen apertures. 

It finally remained for another Philadelphian, Max 
Levy, to commercially introduce ruled and etched 
screens for halftone photography, the idea being con- 
ceived by his brother, Louis Levy. The first Levy 
screens were made in 1886, but real perfection was not 
attained until after Max Levy’s invention in 1893 of 
a special automatic ruling machine. The ruling was 
done on glass plates coated with an acid-resisting var- 
nish, the machine cutting a series of parallel lines into 
the varnish and exposing the glass support. The lines 
were etched into the glass, after which they were 
filled with an opaque pigment and the etching ground 
removed with a suitable solvent. As in the Ives 
procedure, two ruled and pigmented plates were 
cemented together to form the halftone screen of 
commerce. It was Ives and Levy who made the print- 
ing world conscious of the utility and flexibility of 
the halftone process, which process was first carried 
to high perfection in photoengraving. With the intro- 
duction of halftone illustrations, photoengraving be- 
came an important industry, capable of faithfully 
reproducing any type of copy or original, and of 
producing plates for any type of relief printing press. 
Later improvements in the process did not change the 
principle of the method, which today remains the most 
direct procedure of quality platemaking. 

Stephen Henry Horgan in conducting experiments 
in photomechanical reproduction, like others engaged 
in similar pursuits, concluded that the continuous 
tones of an original might possibly be translated 











through a grating or screen of some kind. He used a 
variety of gratings between 1877 and 1880, including 
a screen made of perforated cardboard. In 1880 he 
made a photomechanical reproduction of a scene en- 
titled, “Shanty Town,” which proved to be a halftone 
capable of being printed in a newspaper, and it was 
so printed in the New York Daily Graphic and is con- 
sidered as the first newspaper halftone. A look at 
today’s newspapers proves that Horgan really started 
something. 

Another dramatic moment in the romance of en- 
graving was the origin of color process reproduction 
which is traced to the British physicist, James Clerk 
Maxwell, who in 1859 projected a three-color image 
of a bow of ribbons by means of separation negatives 
taken on wet collodion plates. However, the credit 
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of firmly establishing the principle of three-color pho- 
tography in 1862 goes to a Frenchman, Louis Ducos 
du Hauron, who was also the first to produce a three- 
color print by subtractive synthesis in 1869. ‘The print 
was made by superimposing images produced on 
sheets of tri-color carbon tissues, using a hand-painted 
circular spectrum as the original for reproduction. 

The first three-color single-line halftone was made 
in 1881 by Frederic E. Ives. It was displayed at an 
exposition in Philadelphia, in 1885. Halftone color 
reproduction also received the attention in 1890 of 
two European investigators, Jacob Husnik and Eugene 
Albert. Other experiments were carried on in Berlin 
by Emil Ullrich, a lithographer, and Ernst Vogel, son 
of Herman W. Vogel, famous discoverer in 1873 of 
the principle of color sensitizing photographic emul- 
sions by the addition of certain analine dyes. 

The Ullrich-Vogel efforts aroused the interest of 
a well known New York photographer, William Kurtz, 
who induced Ernst Vogel to come to the United 
States in 1892 to perfect halftone color plates for 
letterpress printing. Kurtz was not satisfied with 
Vogel’s results in his gallery, and on the return of 
Vogel to Germany, he launched his own research pro- 
gram and produced a single-line tri-color halftone 
reproduction of a fruit study, which was printed in 
the March 1893 issue of the Engraver and Printer, a 
Boston publication of that time. This was the first 
three-color halftone reproduction to appear in public 
print in the United States, and it is interesting to note 
that the single-line halftone separation prints were 
made on zinc, sensitized with asphaltum, the same type 
of sensitizer used by Niepcé, the father of photoen- 
graving. While Kurtz employed the single-line screen, 


The halftone screen is said to be the most 
important basic invention in all photo- 
mechanical reproduction. The different dot 
formations illustrated in this greatly en- 
larged tonal scale are obtained by dia- 
phragm manipulations in the lens while the 
light travels through transparent portions 
of screen with its uniform lines and dots. 
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it should be remembered that he followed the basic 
principle and method of the European Vogel, and 
that cross-line halftone screens of the present type are 
strictly an American invention. The invention of the 
halftone cannot be definitely credited to any one in- 
dividual. It is the result of a series of discoveries and 
inventions by many workers and students in different 
parts of the world. 

All of the original and subsequent experiments in 
the effort to create a halftone screen to enable the 
photoengraver to faithfully reproduce all the shades of 
a continuous tone original were sufficiently successful 
to launch the halftone process as an important com- 
mercial venture. It was not until 1893 when Max and 
Louis Levy perfected the ruling machine for ruling 
halftone screens that the halftone process began to 
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attract attention. Wood engravers had a virtual mo- 
nopoly on production of illustrations for printing, 
and while at first they were skeptical and highly crit- 
ical of the process and its products, they quickly be- 
came apprehensive and soon learned that the halftone 
process was destined to become a powerful competitor. 
This indeed proved to be the case. As photoengraving, 
both in line and halftone, grew, wood engraving de- 
clined until in a comparatively short period the volume 
of wood engraving had shrunk greatly and the number 
of wood engravers declined proportionately. Wood en- 
graving was then used chiefly for special purposes, but 
in the past twenty years or so, it has practically passed 
out of existence and today can be classed among the 
lost arts. 

The transition of all forms of manual engraving to 
photoengraving took place as fast as men could be 
taught the photoengraving processes. The rapidly 
increasing use of photoengravings compelled press 
manufacturers, paper makers, and ink makers to 
change their methods of production and their prod- 
ucts to accommodate the fine texture of the halftone. 
Photoengraving came into widespread use at the be- 
ginning of the present century and furnished the 
greatest impetus to printing and the uses of printed 
matter in world history. 

Photoengraving and the halftone process made it 
possible to reproduce originals of every character in 
exact proportion and with otherwise unattainable 
fidelity. In addition, it brought into the graphic arts 
the element of speed in the production of illustra- 
tions hitherto not only impossible but undreamed of. 
The size of the hand-engraved block or plate had very 
little relation to the amount of time consumed in its 
making. A complicated subject, such as an intricate 
piece of machinery, might take hours and hours of 
the artist’s time to draw it on a wood block. It might 
then take the engraver days to do his work. In photo- 
engraving, the character of the subject to be repro- 
duced has very little bearing upon the time consumed. 
No more time is required to obtain a photographic 
image of a subject containing the most minute and 
intricate detail than in obtaining a photographic re- 
production of one extremely simple. The original 
reflects the light rays directed upon it in every case 
with the same facility and speed, and fixes its image 
upon the light-sensitive plate in the camera after pass- 
ing through the lens and the halftone screen. 

The basic principles in photoengraving having been 
established as herein recorded, their application spread 
into three different directions, involving three distinct 
platemaking and printing processes—photoengraving 
and letterpress printing; rotogravure platemaking 
and printing; and offset lithographic platemaking and 
printing. It remained for inventors and craftsmen to 
improve and perfect each of these and with the con- 
stantly rising costs of labor, practically every step in 
both platemaking and printing has been improved 
with a view of making a better product in less time 
aid, therefore, at lower cost. 


To be concluded in the September issue. 
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By Charles R. Conquergood 


oo oaks from tiny acorns grow.” However, 

if you were to examine the roots of the mighty oak 
you would find no trace whatever of that tiny acorn 
from which its growth began. 

Much of the same situation exists when you look 
at the printing ink industry. Today it is a sizable and 
mighty important key industry. Only a trace of its 
beginnings can be found in the confused and musty 
records of antiquity. The confusion comes from the 
fact that the earliest producers of transferred impres- 
sions—now known as printing—adopted and adapted 
the materials for their ink from scribes of their day. 

Printing from carved blocks can be traced in China 
many years prior to the Christian era, and followed 
through Japan, India, Asia, and Europe up to the year 
in which Gutenberg made printing history by the use 
of individual letters. Then for two hundred years 
printing plants spread throughout Europe, during 
which time the printers made their own inks. 

Let us pause here to relate the conditions of this 
era, as set out by Frank Wiborg in his book “Printing 
Ink—A History.” When ready to manufacture a new 
batch of ink for the season, the master printer, with 
his assistants and apprentices, their families and 
friends, would take a holiday. The merry-makers 
would gather around. A fire would be built, over 
which would be hung a huge iron pot for the boiling 
of linseed oil. ‘The banquet or picnic dinner included 
bread that had been roasted or fried in hot linseed 
oil. Later on, by means of muller and slab, pigment 
was ground with boiled oil and good ink produced. 

One of the earliest references to commercial ink- 
making is found in Moxon’s Mechanics Exercises, 
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dated 1683. While this may not have been very com- 
plimentary to the quality of the ink, it was reported 
that quality depended on the “conscience of the ink 
maker.” It was not until 1755, a scant two hundred 
years ago, when William Blackwell, in England, 
founded his inkmaking business, that the new indus- 
try can be declared as being successfully sprouted. 

In America, as well as in Europe, the use of print- 
ing ink was spreading. Printing had brought a great 
new era of general education, first for the classes, 
then for the masses. In 1804, Charles Johnson of 
Philadelphia started an ink plant which has been in 
continuous operation since that time. 

During the same century, there were other factors 
that contributed to the improvements in both volume 
and quality. It has long been known that white light 
contains all of the colors of the spectrum. The science 
of physics made still more progress but the science of 
chemistry burst the bonds of the medicine man and 
the alchemist, to amaze and enrich life. 

It was a momentous occasion in 1856, when Wil- 
liam Perkins, a seventeen year old student in Royal 
College of Chemistry in England, produced a purple 
color from coal tar. Now, we know that black coal 
stored away the sunlight and color of the ages, since by 
devious chemical stages we can secure a range of color- 
ants, which, reflecting the light of today, will vie with 
the rainbow. This was the beginning of a color range, 
important, especially to the inkmaker, for it pro- 
vided pigments for ink with marked improvement in 
strength and cleanliness over previous pigments, some 
of them natural earth colors. 

Another supplementary factor was the introduction 
late in the nineteenth century of the halftone proc- 
ess, for use in the reproduction of pictures. This proc- 
ess, with the development of photography, is the 
foundation of a great volume of printing illustration, 
including the four-color process in current use in our 
colorful magazines. 

With new colors, new engravings, improvements in 
papers and presses, and new outlets for printing at 
the beginning of this century it seemed that the ink 
industry was coming into its own. 

Indeed the world of merchandising was beginning 
to change. Goods formerly sold in bulk were finding 
better sales in packages. The ink industry grew in all 
branches and considerable progress was made in the 
general improvement of the printing qualities and 
diversity of inks. 

The first thirteen years of this century lived up to 
expectations. Then came the war! The first World 
War of 1914-1918 fought “to make the world safe for 
democracy” proved also a fight for the ink industry 
in America, to keep the lamp of learning brightly 
burning. Germany and Great Britain supplied to us 
not only fine pigment colors but many of the raw 
materials for use by color makers on this continent. 
On the outbreak of war, many materials were no 
longer available. Inkmakers found themselves without 
many needed items, more especially colors for process 
printing and other fine inks. The war demands for oil 
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also affected the supply of ink materials. The tragedy 
of these shortages was accompanied by another event 
which produced a shortage as troublesome as smoke 
in your eyes. 

By 1915 the automobile industry was on the way 
to becoming the giant that it now is. Rubber tires 
increased the need for more rubber. It was then dis- 
covered that by adding carbon black to rubber the 
life of a tire would be increased several times. Carbon 
black is smoke from natural gas and the black for all 
black inks. Until then, the inkmakers had been the 
largest consumers of carbon black, but overnight the 
demand for carbon skyrocketed. Tire manufacturers 
could use the entire available supply to satisfy only 
a portion of their requirements. Inkmakers suddenly 
became minor consumers instead of the major ones, 
facing the problem not merely of prices but of supply 
as well. With shortages in both black and colors, and 
an increased demand for ink, the situation became so 
tense that the problem of any supply was more im- 
portant than quality. 

Many stories are told of the resourcefulness of the 
inkmakers of the period. It is related that in a storage 
warehouse there was a hundred-pound keg of dye- 
stuff ordered to be taken to the dump as of no value. 
Delay in carrying out the dumping order proved for- 
tunate for an inkmaker who happened to hear about 
it. Not daring to reveal its latent possibility, he offered 
a dollar for the keg, which was accepted. The dyestuff 
was turned over to a colormaker, who was able to pro- 
duce several hundred pounds of pigment color worth 
several hundred dollars. This was later made into ink 
and rationed to the inkmaker’s customers. 

Another well authenticated story comes from the 
period before we entered World War I. It seems that 
the Germans rebuilt a cruiser submarine named “The 
Deutchland” as a commercial carrier. The Deutchland 
made several trips from Germany to the United States, 
going under the blockading fleet. Being unarmed, she 
could not be considered anything other than a block- 
ade runner. Under international marine law, the ves- 
sel was permitted to remain in port only a very limited 
time before having to return to the seas. In New York, 
at the time, was an importer named Herman Metz 
and he arranged with Phillip Ruxton Ink Company, 
that on one of the trips the Deutchland should con- 
tain nothing but dyestuffs, intermediates, and pig- 
ments consigned to Phillip Ruxton. In due time, the 
vessel arrived in Baltimore harbor with the much 
needed supplies for one inkmaker. Needless to say, 
upon the entry of the United States into World War I, 
this traffic ceased. 

Rotogravure came to America in 1904 but up until 
the outbreak of the war, most of the inks used in the 
process were imported from Europe. When supplies 
were cut off, the first gravure inks were made in Amer- 
ica by Ault & Wiborg Company of New York, which 
later became the In-tag Company, now a division of 
the Interchemical Corporation. 

Following the war, the chemical industry in Amer- 
ica, which had been expanded to meet requirements 
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of war, now turned its efforts to the requirements of 


_ the postwar world. 


It is still a debated point as to the exact date of the 
first appointment of a full-time chemist in the print- 
ing ink industry. Qualified chemists were employed 
in the making of dry colors and varnishes for the use 
of printing inkmakers and they had, in some cases, 
close association with the inkmakers. Probably be- 
tween 1895 and 1905 there will be found the first 
chemist to be employed exclusively in the making of 
printing ink. Today, ink firms have well equipped 
laboratories with staffs of chemists engaged in testing 
and control work in the development of new inks. 

A chemical change is defined as a change in the com- 
position of matter. The composition of printing ink 
itself is mainly a physical mixture of oils or vehicles, 
pigments, and other ingredients which help the ink 
to function properly. Many new products of the chem- 
ical industry have been examined by ink chemists. 

Linseed oil varnishes have been described as “God's 
gift to the inkmaker,” since for many long years both 
letterpress and lithographic ink depended on them 
for satisfactory vehicles. Between the two World Wars, 
many new oils, both vegetable and mineral, found an 
increasing place in the business. World War II found 
America well provided for, insofar as pigment color- 
ants were concerned, but vegetable oils were in ex- 
tremely short supply, and many new products were 
developed to replace linseed oil. Recourse was made 
to some fish oils and a new oil developed called “Tall 
Oil” which came from the waste liquid of the paper 
mills. Mineral oils were greatly improved and when 
combined with some of the new synthetic resins, the 
horizons of printing ink vehicles were greatly ex- 
tended. It is now said that in the foreseeable future 
linseed oil, as a vehicle of printing ink, may occupy a 
very minor place, thanks to chemistry. 

But the ink chemist has been responsible for some 
specific as well as general major improvements. First 
among these was the development of “wax-set”’ inks. 
They are stable on the press but set instantly when 
submitted to a coating of wax. No great excitement 
greeted the advent of these inks, but they are most 
worthy of comment because they were the first inks to 
break away from traditional methods of drying by 
oxidation or evaporation. They were originally de- 
signed for the printing of breadwrappers, which go 
through a waxing bath after printing, but the wrapper 
industry did not take to them. The drying has since 
been termed as drying by ‘“‘precipitation” or “selective 
absorption.” However, a more important application 
of the principle was the development of the ““moisture- 
set” inks, by the Michigan Research Laboratories. 
“Moisture-set” inks set very quickly in the presence of 
moisture. They have been marketed under trade 
names. ‘‘Heat-set” letterpress inks were another im- 
portant development, despite the fact that the prin- 
ciple of drying was evaporation. It took several years 
to develop special features required for their success. 
They had to be stable or nonvolatile on the press at 
room temperature and then evaporate quickly and 



























CHARLES R. 
CONQUERGOOD 


In 1902, Charles R. Conquer- 
good joined the Canadian Print- 
ing Ink Company Limited. By 
1917 he was secretary-treasurer. 
In 1930 he became managing di- 
rector, and by 1935 he was presi- 
dent and general manager—a 
business success that exemplifies 
his characteristics of leadership. 

Further demonstration: Among 
his many clubs, he has headed the 
Printing Ink Makers’ Association 
of Canada, the National Associa- 
tion of Printing Ink Makers, the 
Toronto Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, both the 
Toronto branch and the Ontario 
division; the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto, and the Empire Club of 
Toronto. 

Deeply interested in education 
(he has six sons and one daugh- 
ter), Conquergood belongs to 
the Royal Commission of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario, 
has represented his ward on the 
Toronto Board of Education since 
1938, was chairman of the Board 


in 1942, and has served seven 
years as an appointee to its Ad- 
visory Vocational Committee. 

His hobbies—which _ surely 
must be thrust aside frequently 
in the interest of such a busy 
agenda—are photography, spec- 
tator sports, and golf. 


completely on the application of sufficient heat. “Heat- 
set’ inks have found a prominent place in printing 
of large-edition work such as magazines. The smaller 
printers then demanded faster-drying inks for their 
work and this demand has been met fairly well by 
quick-setting letterpress inks using the principle of 
precipitation or selective absorption for drying. Im- 
portant improvements have also been made in the 
speed of rotogravure by using an enclosed fountain on 
the press to prevent evaporation while running, and 
inks with faster-evaporating solvents for faster drying. 

Another important addition to the letterpress field 
is the aniline press. This machine was originally of 
German design and uses a fluid type of ink, basically 
aniline dyes dissolved in alcohol, which evaporates 
rapidly. These inks, being transparent, did not meet 
all the needs of the bag industry, in which field the 
press has found its greatest use, so inkmakers devel- 
oped the pigmented aniline press inks. These are 
mostly printing ink pigments ground into shellac or 
synthetic resin binders. 

The number of special applications of printing inks 
today runs into the thousands, each with some special 
quality or attribute that makes it economically possi- 
ble to print products that would otherwise be impos- 
sible to print. 

Our lithographic readers may feel that they have 
been forgotten, but much of what has already been 
written applies, with equal weight, to their field. 

Education, art, commerce, and industry have all 
grown up with printing ink as the spark plug of new 
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knowledge. Perhaps for the reason that the ink indus- 
try was closely allied with art and more concerned with 
the ideas of service, rather than profit, or perhaps it 
was by reason of its small stature that it escaped, for so 
long, the attention of banking and finance. However, 
in 1929, a group of bankers, headed by Dillion Read 
and Company of New York, acquired the Ault and 
Wiborg Company, the Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany, and Phillip Ruxton, Incorporated, and formed 
the International Printing Ink Company, the first 
printing ink company to have its stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This was followed, a year 
or two later, by the acquisition of six important com- 
panies to form the General Printing Ink Corporation. 
These events, however, were of interest from another 
viewpoint as well, for these two corporations, starting 
in the printing ink field, both expanded into larger 
organizations — The Interchemical Corporation and 
the Sun Chemical Corporation. In both cases, printing 
ink divisions are maintained as operating units. 

Pure research is commonly considered the function 
of the Universities, but industrial research translates 
and markets the findings of scientific principles to 
meet the everyday needs of commerce. The first half 
of the twentieth century has seen some of the most 
phenomenal developments in the history of mankind. 
From chemistry, in the printing ink industry, the next 
logical step was to research. After the organization of 
the International Printing Ink Corporation, it was 
reported that the firm would embark on a research 
program by including in its budget a sum of $75,000 
annually to equip and operate the new department. 
In the years that followed, other companies made pri- 
vate plans for research or purchased research services 
from organizations outside the industry. In 1946, a 
group of members of the National Association of 
Printing Ink Makers formed a new unit known as the 
National Printing Ink Research Bureau. Headquar- 
ters were established at the Lehigh University in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. In its short period of existence 
this organization is finding a key position of research 
in the graphic arts field. 

As chemistry has brought many changes to the ink 
industry in the past half-century, so research may bring 
many changes in the next half-century. 

The romance of printing ink lies in what might be 
described as its visible invisibility. When your eyes 
turn to a printed page, a colorful package, or other 
printed articles, you are conscious of color and form 
which conveys a message, an idea, an identification, a 
symbol, and this is the thing you see. The mark of 
printing ink becomes the printed message and while 
you are looking at the ink, you are not seeing it as 
such. Ink is like Cupid, who whispers love in your ear. 
You may be aware of love but not through the sense 
of vision. Printing ink is the stage-setting for the 
drama. It creates the atmosphere, but “the play’s the 
thing.” Printing ink is to the graphic arts what light, 
air, or water is to life—one of the essentials accepted 
without notice until scarcity or poor quality brings it 
to our conscious attention. 
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By Harrison Elliott 


‘AMERICAN ArTs only want encouragement.” The 

quotation is the legend which appeared on a paper 
mill label on ream packages of paper made in the mill 
of Thomas Amies. His contribution to the advance- 
ment of papermaking was a fine substantial handmade 
sheet in size somewhat larger than had been previously 
made for printing. The paper was of a high quality 
which made it a fitting and lasting vehicle for the 
printing of a limited edition of copies of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The paper was priced at $125 
per ream in size 26 by 36 inches with a substance of 
140 pounds to the ream. 

Amies, before starting a mill of his own, was super- 
intendent in the Willcox Ivy Mills at Chester, Pennsy]- 
vania. His plant was known as the Dove Paper Mills 
and was in Lower Merion, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania. The name of his mill and his dove watermark 
were appropriated without benefit of encouragement 
from the Willcox mill. There was a time in early 
papermaking history when the use of a purloined 
watermark was punishable by death. 

The encouragement that papermaking has had in 
the United States has been due largely to the impetus 
given by the growth of the country, the spread of cul- 
ture, and the expansion in the various uses of paper. 
Whether paper gave the impetus to the advancement 
of printing or the advance of printing technique led 
to the developments and improvements made in paper- 
making is a question. Of course paper appeared before 
printing in quantity was possible and was responsible 
for giving a vehicle for the world-wide circulation of 
the printed word. If, as it is said, printing is the mother 
of progress, surely paper should be considered its 
paternal parent. 

Papermaking did not begin in this country until 
about fifty years after the first printing press was set 
up here. Pioneering in the paper industry here were 
such rugged individualists as William Rittenhouse 
who with three partners set up the first paper mill in 
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sritish North America at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
in 1690; Henry Onderdonk in New York; Christopher 


- Leffingwell in Connecticut; Daniel Henchman and 


the Burbanks in Massachusetts; Matthew Lyon in Ver- 
mont; and Samuel Waldo in Maine, and such paper- 
maker-printers as William Bradford in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey; and Isaiah Thomas in 
Massachusetts. All were men of prominence in their 
time and noted for their energy and industry. 

Not the least of the early printers to lend aid to 
papermaking in this country was Benjamin Franklin, 
who lent encouragement to eighteen paper mills. He 
collected and sold them rags and bought generously 
of their product. 

Most dramatic moment in the history of papermak- 
ing since its origin in China before Christ was the 
invention of the papermaking machine, the idea of 
Nicolas Louis Robert, who worked in the paper mill 
of St. Leger Didot at Essones, France. Robert's idea 
was to make paper in a continuous web and so to 
increase the output over the slower method with the 
hand mold making one sheet at a time. Incidentally, 
it is said that to a large extent Robert was prompted 
by some labor difficulties they were having with the 
handmade papermakers. 

Robert built a small hand-driven machine capable 
of making a sheet forty to fifty feet in length. The 
machine was patented in France in 1799. John Gamble, 
a brother-in-law of Didot, took the idea to England 
and patented it there. Arrangements were made with 
Henry and Sealey Fourdrinier, large stationers, to 
finance the development of the machine in England. 
Bryan Donkin, a practical mechanic, became con- 
nected with the venture, made improvements in the 
original design, and the improved machine was pat- 
ented in 1807. The Fourdrinier brothers spent so much 
effort and money in perfecting the machine that they 
became bankrupt, and Robert, Didot, and Gamble 
were likewise ruined financially. But there remains 
one mark of distinction to the memory of the Four- 
driniers—their type of machine still bears their name. 

This revolutionary method of making paper was of 
too much value and importance to cease with the fail- 
ure of the Fourdriniers. Bryan Donkin was the only 
one to emerge from the financial failure without a loss 
to himself. He pursued the manufacture of the paper 
machine with a determination which, with what had 
already been accomplished, enabled him to build up a 
successful business in its manufacture. 

In 1809, John Dickinson, an English papermaker 
with a mechanical turn of mind, devised and patented 
what is now known as the cylinder type of papermak- 
ing machine. The Gilpin paper mill on the Brandy- 
wine, near Wilmington, Delaware, erected in 1817, 
Was the first paper machine to operate in this country. 
It was the cylinder type machine, operating on the 
same principle as that invented by Dickinson. It is 
somewhat of a mystery how Thomas Gilpin obtained 
the idea for his machine. But it was designed and oper- 
ated so successfully that a practically flawless sheet of 
paper was made right from the beginning. It produced 


HARRISON ELLIOTT has 


been in the paper business for 
many years and for more than 
a decade has been making paper 
by hand as a hobby. His making 
paper by the hand method started 
when the Eynsford Mill in Eng- 
land shipped to The Stevens- 
Nelson Paper Corporation, his 
employers, some small equip- 
ment to demonstrate the making 
of paper by hand and to further 
the interest in handmade paper 
in this country. After the equip- 
ment had served its original 
purpose, he discovered on ex- 
perimenting with it, and after a 
certain amount of practice, that 
he could make a practical sheet 
of paper. All sorts of cotton and 
linen rags were used, preferably 
new material. The equipment 


























was rounded out so that the 
entire process was possible from 
the raw material through to a 
finished sheet. 

While Elliott does not consider 
his efforts of great importance 
commercially, it is, nevertheless, 
to him a source of satisfaction to 
know that he can produce a use- 
ful and salable product, even if 
small in quantity. His paper has 
been used for very limited edi- 
tions of books, for keepsakes, for 
broadsides, for greeting cards, 
and in hand binding of fine 
books. He has written much in 
the way of paper advertising, 
articles on the subject of paper- 
making, has given numerous 
talks and demonstrations of pa- 
permaking, and over a long 
period has collected paperiana. 





the first paper manufactured here in a continuous web. 
It turned out a sheet thirty inches wide at the rate of 
sixty feet a minute. The machine was attended by two 
men and a boy, and effected a saving of $6,000 to 
$12,000 a year in wages, no small item in those days. 

The first Fourdrinier type of machine to be set up 
in America was built in England by Bryan Donkin 
and imported by Henry Barclay. It was installed in the 
mill of Beach, Hommerken and Kearney at Saugerties, 
New York. This machine produced a sheet sixty inches 
in width and of an indefinite length. The senior mem- 
ber of the paper mill firm was Moses Y. Beach, later 
the owner and publisher of the New York Sun. 

The first Fourdrinier machine to be constructed in 
this country was built in shop of Phelps and Spafford, 
now the Smith and Winchester Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in South Windham, Connecticut, in 1829. It was 
a fine example of the ingenuity and mechanical genius 
of Charles Smith, a young man only nineteen. This 
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machine was so well made that it produced paper 
more than a century. The machine was installed in the 
paper mill of Amos H. Hubbard at Norwich Falls, 
Connecticut. This plant was erected in 1766 by Chris- 
topher Leffingwell and was the first paper mill to oper- 
ate in Connecticut. 

The modern papermaking machine has become a 
marvel of precise mechanism capable of producing a 
practically flawless and uniform product in huge 
quantity at higher and higher speeds, to meet the de- 
mands of the modern high-speed and precision print- 
ing press. 

Considering the vast extent of present activities in 
the manufacture of wood pulp, it seems incredible 
that what is now such an important phase of the indus- 
try should have had such a lowly and slow beginning. 
Many small but significant experiments were made in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. In an essay 
on wasps written in 1719 by Reaumur, the French 
scientist, attention of the papermakers was directed to 
the fact that the wasps make a kind of paper of wood 
fiber. In his later treatise dated 1742, Reaumur be- 
moaned the fact that neither he nor anybody else had 
acted upon the suggestion. He declared that if such 
new papermaking material could be employed, the 
papermaker would be amply repaid for his efforts. 

It was not until 1840 that Friederich Gottlob Keller, 
a German, developed and patented a grinder with a 
revolving grindstone for the making of groundwood 
pulp. In 1846 Heinrich Voelter purchased the Keller 
patent and put groundwood paper on a commercial 
basis in Germany. (During the interval between 1719 
and 1840, Matthias Koops of London, in 1800, made 
what he claimed was the first practical papers to be 
made from wood, straw, and reclaimed paper. He had 
books printed on papers made from these different 
materials. But the English papermakers were indifter- 
ent and Koop’s mill went into bankrupcty.) It re- 
mained for the Germans to commercialize the making 
of paper from groundwood, a material which was 
much needed to overcome the ever-growing rag short- 
age and one which soon superseded rags as a raw 
material for papermaking. 

Less heralded, and contemporaneous with the work 
of Keller, was that of Charles Fenerty, a young Nova 
Scotian, who produced groundwood pulp and had 
paper made of it at Halifax in 1841. Fenerty’s paper 
was the outcome of experiments begun in 1839. He 
seems to have been a prophet without honor in his own 
country. A Halifax newspaper did at the time give 
Fenerty a measure of credit, commended his efforts, 
and made an appeal for his support on patriotic 
grounds. Fenerty did most of his work between the 
ages of sixteen and nineteen. Perhaps the fact that he 
was somewhat of a poet and given to writing verse 
made him appear as a dreamer. 

Not until 1867 was the groundwood process intro- 
duced in this country. Through the efforts of the 
Pagenstecher brothers, Albrecht, Alberto, and Ru- 
dolph, and Steinway of piano fame, two Voelter wood- 
pulp grinders were imported from Germany and set 
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up and operated at Curtisville, near Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. These grinders produced the first 
groundwood pulp made in the United States. The 
first sale of this pulp was made to the Smith Paper 
Company of Lee, Massachusetts, a nearby paper mill, 
under the management of Wellington Smith, where 
paper was made from the pulp. Thus paper made from 
mechanically prepared wood pulp was introduced as a 
commodity in this country. 

At first there was a strong prejudice on the part of 
the newspapers against newsprint made from ground- 
wood. It was considered “shoddy” and an inferior sort 
of paper. But the foresight of the Pagenstechers, the 
activities of Warner Miller, and the initiative of Well- 
ington Smith prevailed over this prejudice. News- 
print made of groundwood made possible a cheaper 
newsprint, a more abundant raw material to feed 
faster-running paper machines with their enormous 
output to supply the presses of the modern newspapers. 
Groundwood paper found many other outlets and 
built up an enormous branch of the industry. 

Concurrently with the development of the ground- 
wood process were the chemical processes for the segre- 
gating of the cellulose fiber in wood by eliminating 
the nonfibrous substances. ‘These processes rendered a 
purified wood fiber with more lasting qualities than 
that of groundwood pulp containing lignin. In 1851 
Hugh Burgess and Charles Watt made pulp by the 
soda method in a mill in England. Later, in 1854, Watt 
and Burgess secured an American patent covering 
their soda process and set up a manufactory at Gray’s 
Ferry on the Schuylkill near Philadelphia. The soda 
process brought about more plentiful paper at lower 
cost for the printing of books. 

Benjamin C. Tilghman is generally credited with 
being the originator of the sulphite process, the result 
of experiments begun in Paris in 1857. In 1867 at 
Manayunk, near Philadelphia, ‘Tilghman made a suit- 
able wood-pulp paper by the sulphite process. How- 
ever, he.played the usual role of a poor inventor. After 
spending much time and money, he was forced to 
abandon the project owing to a lack of wherewith to 
carry it further. About three years later Fry and 
Eckman, working in Sweden, improved the process 
and made it of practical use after experimenting with 
it secretly until about 1879, finally perfecting it in 
England in 1884. 

The first use of the sulphite process in this country 
was made by Charles S.Wheelwright, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. After seeing it working successfully in 
Sweden, he and some associates erected a mill known 
as the Richmond Paper Company, at Greenwood 
Point, East Providence. Pulp of a good grade was pro- 
duced, but difficulties arose and the process as used 
here was not commercially profitable, resulting in 
financial failure. However, other mills took it up and 
succeeded in putting it on a profitable and permanent 
basis. By 1866 the rag rooms in many paper mills were 
dispensed with, and chemically prepared wood pulp 
was used in conjunction with groundwood pulp in 
the making of newsprint and other papers. Wood 
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which does not reflect the light. Illustrations printed 
on dull-coated paper have a desirable depth and rich- 
ness of color. 

Kraft paper, a product of Swedish origin, resulted 
from the discovery of the sulphate process by Carl F. 
Dahl in 1879, and patented by him in 1884. It was later 
hailed as the wrapping paper of the future, a prophecy 
which has been fulfilled to a greater extent than ex- 
pected. The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
East Angus, Canada, was first to use the sulphate proc- 
ess to make kraft paper in America in 1907. Two years 
later kraft was produced in the United States. ‘Tre- 
mendous advance has been made in developing the 
quality and output of kraft, particularly in the South. 
The tendency has been toward lighter weights in wrap- 
ping, which has effected a saving in wood. 

In the field of packaging, the displacing of wooden 
containers by those of weatherproof paperboard ef- 
fected a great saving in weight and expense. This was 
achieved by coatings of adhesives and impregnants to 
contribute properties not inherent in the paper to 
make it capable of withstanding rough handling, water 
penetration, humidity, and the attacks of insects. 
Within cartons so treated, articles had to be wrapped 
in special papers affording protection for frozen and 
dehydrated foods. ‘The need was also met for a wrap- 
ping paper to protect fine metal instruments against 
rust and corrosion. These developments in wrapping 
and packaging brought into prominence the packag- 
ing engineer and greatly extended the use of paper, 
making it more and more an indispensable wartime 
necessity. 

Another dramatic moment occurred in 1911 at 
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Orange, Texas, when E. H. Mayo made kraft paper by 








helped to conserve the rag supply for those high-grade 
papers which must possess the essentials of durability 
and permanency to the highest degree. 

The first noteworthy and most dramatic use of 
coated paper occurred in 1875 when the printer Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne used coated paper for the illustra- 
tions in a catalog. De Vinne then persuaded the S. D. 
Warren Company of Boston to produce a paper coated 
on both sides with an “artificial chalk” surface to 
give the paper a smoother printing surface than had 
been hitherto possible. This was called “fine cut” 
paper. The Century Magazine for December, 1887, 
contains one four-page and three sixteen-page inserts 
of wood engravings printed on what is now known as 
“coated paper.” The appearance of these illustrations 
is greatly improved when compared with the wood-cut 
illustrations printed on ordinary paper in the adver- 
tising section of the magazine. 

Much improvement has been made in coated and 
enameled papers, especially for fine halftone printing 
of realistic illustrations in color. Objection has been 
m.de to the high gloss the paper possesses, owing to the 
strain it inflicts on the eyes of the reader. To overcome 
the glare there has been produced a dull-coated stock 


the sulphate process, using pines of the forests of the 
South. His efforts seem to have preceded the experi- 
ments of Dr. Charles H. Herty at Savannah, Georgia, 
to prove that, regardless of its resin content, paper 
could be made from pine grown in the South. It is 
largely thanks to the efforts of Herty that the paper 
industry grew in the South. It gave to the South a 
much-needed new industry and a large measure of 
prosperity. 

On January 17, 1940, the first commercial run of 
newsprint made from Southern pine was produced in 
the Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas. This re- 
sulted in further expansion of the new paper industry 
in the South. But it took many trial runs before the 
quality was improved sufficiently to make a good grade 
of newsprint. 

A latter-day development in thin papers has been 
that of “bible paper” made directly from flax. ‘This 
type of paper was made originally from linen. It is a 
uniformly thin sheet, comparatively sturdy, with a 
high degree of opacity, and low in bulk. The bible 
paper now made here resembles very much the so- 
called India paper, and has practically all its virtues. 
The original India paper was introduced in England 
in 1841. The paper did not come from India nor did 
it originate there, but came from China where it was 
made from bamboo. In 1875, a good imitation of India 
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paper, and what passes for it today, was made in the 
Wolvercote Mill for the Oxford University Press. The 
mill became the source of supply for the printing of 
the Oxford Bibles, and the formula for making the 
Oxford Bible paper was a secret carefully guarded. 

The production of wet-strength or moisture-resist- 
ing paper efficiently answered a wartime requirement. 
The physical properties necessary called for a paper 
possessing a maximum of strength when wet. This 
peculiar quality was essential to furnish a substantial 
vehicle for the printing of war maps, manuals of in- 
struction, and other printed matter subjected to ex- 
posure to the elements. It was imperative that the 
paper resist disintegration by contact with water and 
the wear and tear of rough usage. 

Wet-strength papers were produced by treating the 
cellulose fiber with insoluble resins such as melamine- 
formaldehyde or urea-formaldehyde applied in the 
beater. When the insoluble resins mixed with the 
fibers in the beater, it attached itself to them uniformly 
and formed a water-resisting bonding of the fibers in 
the finished papers. 

What the papermaker seeks today is not the dis- 
covery of a new and more plentiful raw material, wel- 
come as it would be. That field has been thoroughly 
explored. It is more a matter of extending the use of 
the abundant and low-cost materials now available, 
and by chemical research and technical ingenuity 
better the product obtained from such materials. The 
papermaker may tell you that papermaking is not an 
exact science, but the craft is a most exacting one. 
Given the same materials and a like equipment, the 
product of one mill may differ from another. Therein 
may be seen what imparts a competitive impetus to 
papermaking, and upon those differences depends 
much of the life of the industry aside from the increas- 
ing demand for its products. 





Ask the Man Who Pays for the Paper... 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation recently questioned 
161 buyers of printing on what paper features they 
are interested in. Here’s a digest of their answers: 

“There are two types of buyers and hence two types 
of printers. There are large buyers who spend over 
$100,000 annually on printing and paper, and al- 
though they are the fewest in number, they buy most 
of the nation’s printing and paper. These men and 
the printers they deal with want to know most about 
the individual characteristics of coated paper. And the 
more they know about paper, the less they are inter- 
ested in hearing about the finished results obtainable 
on that paper. They want details, and the most im- 
portant characteristic to these big buyers is—not 
brightness, not printability, not bulk—but foldability! 
Opacity is second, tint is third; brightness is eighth. 

“Buyers with a budget less than $100,000 judge 
paper primarily on the finished printed results—not 
plain samples. The second feature they seek is feel, 
then printability, then foldability. Bulk and bright- 
ness rank last.”—Sales Review 
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By Richard N. McArthur 





i Is NOT a chronology of type development nor 
an appraisal of type values. ‘Time and space allow 
only for projecting selected dramatic moments in this 
more-than-five-centuries-long romance of type. 

With all their search and research none of the his- 
torians of type admits that the many-centuries-earlier 
wood block printing of the Orientals led to the origi- 
nation of type as we know it. A Korean book in the 
British Museum, said to have been printed from 
movable type in 1338, was not known in Europe until 
the nineteenth century. Wood block printing came 
into use in Europe in the fourteenth century, and was 
common in the early half of the fifteenth; the first 
known to bear a date being that of 1423, with two lines 
of black-letter and the figure of Saint Christopher, the 
child Jesus on his shoulder, fording a stream. 

English, American, and Dutch writers upon type 
history and lore generally acknowledge Coster of 
Haarlem as first to make movable type; but crude, 
probably cast in moulds of sand or clay. 

Because of the disputation as to the inventor, this 
must at least begin as a romance, and the opening 
dramatic “moment” will be set as the year when 
Gutenberg is claimed to have begun his experiments 
with punch, matrix, mould, and casting of metal 
types. We accept the year universally observed in 
1940 as the five hundredth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of printing from movable type. 

Gutenberg’s type was in imitation of the German 
book hand: pointed Gothic black-letter (not at all 
like the type called “gothic” in America in the nine- 
teenth century, and “grotesque” in Europe, which 
we now designate as sans-serif along with the moderns 
of this category). Flemish Black, Cloister Black, and 
Goudy Text are present-day examples of type of the 
Gutenberg character. 

Gutenberg and his associates, Fust and Schoeftfer, 
printed two editions of the Bible, known as 42-line 
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and 36-line (84 or 72 double-column lines to the 


_page). Rubrication and ornamentation were by hand 


in the same manner as manuscript books, with initials, 
bands and borders in gold, red, blue, and green, and 
at first sold as of manuscript production, printing 
being kept a secret. Of the 42-line Bible forty-four 
on paper and eighteen on parchment have been re- 
corded by Schwenke; of the 36-line only twelve copies 
are known, all on paper. The present value of each 
is estimated as $200,000, or more. A few book dealers 
offer single leaves for sale; a plain one of paper was 
offered two years ago for $450. 

Type had a beautiful beginning. How many types 
since Gutenberg’s have attained deserved high fame 
in the romantic drama of the characters cast in the 
alloy of lead, tin, and antimony? The more impor- 
tant of them—and something about the designers 
whose craftsmanship brought them into bloom—are 
from here onward related of in the text following 
the oversize. bold figures denoting the year, the dra- 
matic moment of their entry in the parade. 

1465 The first roman type was cast and printed 
by Sweynheym and Pannartz at Subiaco, a 
Benedictine monastery near Rome. These two print- 
ers came from Germany with their type-casting outfit 
and hand press on horseback. The first type cut and 
printed at Subiaco is usually called a half-roman, as 
it shows considerable weight and angularity character- 
istic of the German black-letter text, though intended 
to follow the Humanistic roman hand of that glorious 
era of the letter’s development. 
| 469 The first type of the true roman tradition 
was cut, cast, and printed by Johann and 
Wendelin de Spira, and marked the beginning of 
type use at Venice, which city became the center of 
fifteenth century printing. By the end of that century 
there were a hundred and fifty printing houses at 
the great Italian city. 
14] Nicolas Jenson, a Frenchman, most famed 
of the Venetian printers, cast and printed 
the type best esteemed as the model roman of the 
incunabula. Founded on the Humanistic hand, in 
pages of Eusebius evenly spaced and clearly printed, 
it has been the inspiration of many types cut more 
than four hundred years after: the Golden of William 
Morris (copied by United States foundries and named 
Jenson—but neither the Morris interpretation nor 
the United States foundry versions were like the real 
Jenson in design characteristics or weight); the Doves 
type of Cobden-Sanderson and Emery Walker; 
Cloister Oldstyle by Benton of American Type Foun- 
ders Company, also cut by Linotype; Centaur by 
Bruce Rogers for Monotype; Eusebius by Ernst F. 
Detterer for Ludlow; Eusebius Bold and Open 
romans by R. Hunter Middleton for Ludlow. Jenson 
left his punches to his brother, never to be used. 
William Morris followed suit and left his to the 
British Museum. The Doves matrices were scattered 
on the bed of the River Thames. The first italic did 
no: appear until thirty-one years after the original 
Jenson. Italics are made to match Cloister Oldstyle 




























RICHARD N. 
McARTHUR 


To borrow a bit from “Who 
Knows — and What” — Richard 
N. McArthur is a printer, typog- 
rapher, book and type designer, 
calligrapher, writer, expert on 
type faces, half-owner of Hig- 
gins-McArthur in Atlanta, in- 
structor in the journalism school 
at Emory University. He intro- 
duced these advertising faces: 
Cooper faces, Ransom’s Parsons 
faces, Trenholm faces, Munder 
faces; designed McArthur’s Old 
Dutch decorative capitals and 
italic for Hart Schaffner & Marx 
advertising; he was author-de- 
signer of the Specimen Book of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Type Foundry, of which he was 
advertising manager from 1916 
to 1925. At B.B.&S., he became 
acquainted with Oz Cooper and 
his work, which enabled McAr- 
thur to make a notable contribu- 
tion to material for the memorial 


McArthur collects type speci- 
men books, both United States 
and foreign, and has visited most 
of the type foundries, printing 
museums, and other typographic 


shrines both here and abroad. 
Type lore is his hobby. 


volume about Cooper recently 
published by the S.T.A. 


and Eusebius, and Frederic Warde designed for Mono- 
type the italic named Arrighi for use with Centaur, 
this italic said to be modeled on the calligraphic cur- 
sive of the sixteenth century Italian scribe. 
1476 Distinguished printing with Gothic black- 
letter, roman, and greek types by Erhard 
Ratdolt began to be issued at Venice. Ratdolt was the 
first to use decorated title pages. He also used hand- 
some borders and initials. He printed the first speci- 
men sheet of type in 1486. 
14] William Caxton, England’s first printer, set 
up his first press at Bruges, Belgium, to print 
his own translation of the Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye, the first book printed in English. Removing 
his press to Westminster in 1476, he proceeded to 
issue the first book printed in England, The Dicies or 
Sayengis of the Philosophres. His type was ugly and 
the spelling awful for twentieth century reading. ‘The 
illegible black-letter was of the Flemish batarde 
(bastard) order. The layman of our time who thinks 
“Old English” is difficult to read as text would be 
hopelessly lost trying to decipher the crude Caxton 
print and strange words. But the English lexicon was 
like that five hundred years ago, and we have type, 
simplified, plainly printed, to thank for bringing us 
out of the maze. Be it said to Caxton’s credit, he im- 
proved with experience. 
150 The first italic was cut for Aldus Manutius, - 
the Venetian printer, successor to Jenson, and 
used in small size books introduced and made popular _ 
by the originative Aldine Press. ‘The italic minuscules 
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were adapted from the cursive writing of that time, 
and were used with small roman capitals. Slanted 
italic capitals, first made at Lyons, were not adopted 
in the Aldine typography until about 1560. The 
roman of Aldus in the Bembo of 1499 and Poliphilus 
Hypnerotomachi of 1499 influenced Tory, Garamond, 
and others of the sixteenth century and have been 
revived in our time. 

Italics of greater distinction and formality, says 
Stanley Morison, were in the cursive of Ludovico 
degli Arrighi, named Vicentino after his birthplace, 
Vicenza. In 1522 his first book was issued showing 
the Chancery letter, littera da brevi (for papal briefs). 
His La Operina followed a year later. Arrighi’s first 
font was secured by Janiculo at Vicenza, and his 
second by Blado at Rome. The sixteenth century 
italics, influenced by writing hands, soon showed 
swash capitals, which were made for romans as well. 

The Arrighi chancery is the favored model for the 
present-day revival of calligraphic lettering led by 
Edward F. Johnston and Alfred Fairbank in England, 
and by Ernst F. Detterer, Raymond F. DaBoll, Paul 
Standard, Oscar Ogg in America—and a few more 
who have seen the sun of calligraphy come up thun- 
dering out of the long night. Its broad-pen aspect is 
seen in the better-class advertising and book jacket 
lettering and in the newer advertising types. 
| h3 In France Claude Garamond became a type 

founder as a result of strikes which forced 
the separation of type cutting and casting from the 
craft of printing. His light, graceful, and mildly 
contrasting romans and italics became the fashion 
throughout Europe. His is generally credited as the 
first of the Old Face style that later influenced the 
Dutch typemakers who supplied the English printers, 
and which Updike says “lives in William Caslon’s 
so-called ‘old face.’ ”’ 

In 1914 Morris Fuller Benton of A. T. F., in col- 
laboration with Thomas M. Cleland, began cutting 
a Garamond roman, and in 1918 the matching italic. 
This was undoubtedly the most important revival of 
an old face, next to Caslon. The first Garamond Bold 
is shown in the 1923 specimen book of the American 
Type Founders Company. 

All of the machines have excellent cuttings of the 
Garamonds: Lanston, Ludlow, Linotype, Intertype. 
Goudy’s version, designed for Monotype, is spelled 
with a t, Garamont. Garamond typophiles were 
shocked by an article in the 1926 Fleuron in which 
Paul Beaujon pretty well proves that the caracteres de 
l’Universite of the French government printing office, 
Imprimerie Nationale, attributed to Garamond, were 
actually cut by Jean Jannon—and this is the face on 
which all of the United States—and European, too— 
revivals are based. The same article disclosed that 
the face called Granjon (revived by George W. Jones 
for Linotype) is after a type actually cut by Gara- 
mond! Such confusion! But what’s in a name? Gara- 
mond type by any name is just as good; likewise 
Granjon. Ludlow’s Garamond came later and Middle- 
ton designed it after a true Garamond. 





15] An excellent roman and italic which had 
been cut, cast, and printed by John Day, at 
London, was called “superior to almost any other” 
of the period. Day was one of the first English print- 
ers to cast roman and italic on bodies which aligned 
one with the other. 
] hp A The Oxford Press began and has been active 
to this time. Between 1667 and 1672 the 
press was presented some fine types from Holland by 
Dr. John Fell. Revived in 1877 by the Daniel Press 
of Oxford, these types that lay dormant so many 
years have proved their usefulness in many handsome 
works by modern English presses. When Frederic W. 
Goudy set out to design Kennerley in 1911, he said 
at first he modeled his drawings on the Fell roman 
and italic, but soon found his freehand working away 
from his exemplar and pursuing a line of his own. 
He says “I went back over the letters already drawn 
and brought them into harmony as to details with 
those that followed more completely my own con- 
ception of a new face.” A specimen of the Fell types 
will be issued, probably this year, according to a letter 
from Charles Batey, Printer to Oxford University. 
The Oxford Press owns a valuable collection of 
original punches and matrices, some attributed by 
Stanley Morison to Garamond and Granjon; and a 
Greek cut by Baskerville. 
1638 First use of type in the English Colonies of 
North America at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Stephen Daye was the printer; The Freeman’s Oath 
and The Bay Psalm Book the first items printed. 
Eleven priceless copies of this “Whole Book of 
Psalms” are known to exist. 

At about this period in the evolution of type, 
capitals J and U came into use. In early times capitals 
J and U did not exist. Until the seventeenth century 
the letter J stood for the vowel sound of J and the 
consonant sound of J. The curve of 7 was added to 
mark the distinction, but the dot of the 7 survived in 
the lowercase. Architects affecting the classical still 
use capital V instead of U. 

172 William Caslon began as a type maker at 
London, his first specimen sheet printed in 
1734. His type soon outsold the Dutch. His roman 
and italic, now known as Caslon Old Style or Old 
Face, became the favorites in the American colonies. 
The face was first named Caslon by Henry L. Bullen 
in the 1895 Collective Specimen Book of American 
Type Founders Company. In 1896 Albert, Sydney, 
and Harold Smith, whose father had become sole 
owner of the Caslon Foundry, legally added the name 
Caslon as a prefix and subsequently changed their name 
to Caslon. Today Ralph Sydney Caslon is known as 
“The Last of the Caslons.” 
1] 4 4 Benjamin Franklin’s handsomest example of 
printing, says Bruce Rogers, the book Cato 
Major, was published. At this period Franklin was 
acting out a lifelong series of dramatic moments, 
which, to read of them now, seem the most romantic 
in the five hundred and ten years of type lore. Boston, 
Philadelphia, London, Paris, back to Philadelphia. 
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PAUSE STRANGER: YOU STAND IN A 


COMPOSING ROOM 


HERE METAL STAMPS CALLED TYPES 
ARE ASSEMBLED BY SKILFUL HANDS 
INTO THE MASTER-PATTERNS 
FROM WHICH THE VISIBLE WORD IS MULTIPLIED 


FIVE CENTURIES AGO 
THE INVENTION OF MOVABLE TYPE 
OPENED A NEW EPOCH IN HUMAN HISTORY 
BY RELEASING THE COMMON PEOPLE 
FROM THE THRALDOM OF ILLITERACY 
AND SETTING THEIR FEET UPON THE ROAD 
TO SELF-GOVERNMENT 


YOU WHO TRAVEL THAT HIGH ROAD 
TOUCH NOT WITHOUT REVERENCE 
THESE LEADEN SYMBOLS OF YOUR FREEDOM 

REMEMBER YOUR INCALCULABLE DEBT 

TO THE COMPOSITOR 
WHOSE PATIENT, NIMBLE FINGERS BUILT FOR YOU 

LETTER UPON LETTER 

A THOUSAND STAIRWAYS TO THE STARS 




















Handiwork of Richard N. McArthur—worthy treatment of noble 
words by Beatrice Warde of Monotype Corporation Limited, Lon- 


don—shows his gifts as typographer, designer, and calligrapher. 
175 On June 4 at Boston the indenture was 
signed for the apprenticeship of Isaiah 
Thomas, age seven. It read: “His said master and 
mistress, well and faithfully he shall serve; their 
secrets he shall keep close; their commandments he 
shall gladly obey; he shall do no damage to his said 
master or suffer it to be done by others without giving 
seasonable notice thereof to his said master; he shall 
not waste the goods of his said master, nor lend them 
unlawfully; at cards, dice, or any other unlawful 
game he shall not play; fornication he shall not com- 
mit, matrimony during the said term he shall not 
contract; taverns, alehouses, or place of gaming he 
shall not haunt or frequent; from the service of his 
said master by day or night he shall not absent him- 
self.” In Isaiah Thomas by Clifford K. Shipton, the 
apprentice is shown to have become the father of 
modern printing and publishing in America. The 
record of his exemplary success through intelligent 
application of type is preserved in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, which Thomas founded. 
1757 The first appearance of the type of John 
Baskerville at Birmingham, which went forth 
in an edition of Virgil “to astonish all the librarians 
of Europe.” Baskerville also invented hot-pressed, 


satin-smooth paper, and his black ink set a new 
standard of blackness. Considered a transitional style, 
between old face and modern, his type greatly influ- 
enced Bodoni and Didot who developed the modern 
letter in Italy and France. Baskerville roman and 
italic were revived in America by American ‘Type 
Founders Company in 1915, and Monotype, Intertype, 
and Linotype cut their own interpretations of the face, 
which has become a favorite in United States book- 
work. The Stempel Foundry of Frankfurt offers ex- 
cellent Baskervilles, with bold and openface. 
1764 In this sixty-fourth year of the eighteenth 
century occurred one of the momentous 
events in the record of type. It was the publication 
at Paris of the Manuel Typographique by Pierre 
Simon Fournier le jeune (the junior, or younger) . 
It was a beautiful specimen book of the Fournier type 
foundry, which had purchased le Be’s establishment 
in 1730 and thereby came into possession of many 
punches and matrices of Garamond, Granjon, and 
other treasures by old masters of French type design. 
The famous typographic ornaments, which the French 
call vignettes and fleurons, were charmingly arranged, 
and variously and extensively displayed in the 
Manuel, and have bedazzled the typographic playboys 
ever since. The piece de resistance of the Manuel was 
the introduction of the point system of type bodies 
invented by Fournier which was destined to change 
type bodies throughout the type-using world. In the 
Manuel, Fournier says that only the artisan who has 
mastered the arts of engraving types, their casting and 
printing, can truly be called typographer! 
1775 About this year Didot types were brought 
out. It was Francois Didot who perfected the 
point system of type bodies originated by Fournier. 
It became standard throughout Europe. Their point 
is not the same as the American, and the type bodies 
are slightly taller. European types sold for use in 
America are either milled down at the foot to 
American height or especially cast in molds that have 
been made to our standard. 
1776 Assuredly it was a most dramatic moment 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
set and printed. Not finding the facts in bibliography 
at hand, we appealed to type designer Sol Hess, who 
lives in Philadelphia, and he quoted from Fashions 
in American Typography by Edmund G. Gress: 
‘“‘When the Continental Congress adopted the Decla- 
ration of Independence, July 4, 1776, the secretary, 
Charles ‘Thomson, sent the manuscript copy over to 
High Street, where John Dunlap had his printing 
office. The Declaration was probably put into type 
that evening and copies delivered to Congress the 
next morning. One of the broadsides is tipped in 
the minute book of the Congress, preserved in the 
Congressional Library (at Washington). The broad- 
side measures about 13 by 20 inches. It was set in 
Caslon type.” 


(Because of the excellence of the material offered in this article, 
it has not been shortened to fit space allotted but will be concluded 
in the September issue of The Inland Printer.) 
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Merchants Not Liable for 
Printers Errors in Prices 


By ALBERT WOODRUFF GRAY 


@ THE PRINTER of a newspaper in 
Atlanta, Georgia, made a mistake. 
Advertising copy had been received 
for publication the following day. 
“Special in Furs. Large animal 
searfs, taupe, brown, and _ black, 
satin lined with brush. For three 
days only. Special Price $15.”” When 
the advertisement appeared it car- 
ried a price of $5, not the $15 named 
in the copy. 

The advertiser, not very well ac- 
quainted with the law relating to the 
obligations assumed either by the 
printer or the advertiser in the pub- 
lication of sales prices, felt that he 
was bound to sell at the advertised 
price. So, after disposing of forty- 
eight of the scarfs at $5 each, he 
sued the publisher for $480, the loss 
that was the consequence of this er- 
ror. He failed to recover. 

Last year in Mississippi a mer- 
chant gave the Meridian Star copy 
for two advertisements. The first, to 
be run on December 15, was “Kay’s 
Pre-Christmas Clearance of Coats, 
Suits, Dresses. Twenty-five per cent 
off. Fur coats included. Your Oppor- 
tunity for Real Savings.” 

The other advertisement was 
scheduled for the day following 
Christmas: “Kay’s Clearance Sale. 
Entire Stock of Fall and Winter 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, one-half off. 
Your opportunity for real savings.” 

Here occurred another error. The 
advertisement scheduled for the day 
following Christmas was run on the 
fifteenth, ten days before the holi- 
day. From the fifteenth until Christ- 
mas the store was thronged with 
buyers. The owner, guided by the 
same misapprehension as the Geor- 
gia merchant and faithful to the 
advertised price, sold his goods “‘one- 
half off.” 

The holiday over, he turned to the 
printer for a refund of his loss, the 
difference between “one-half off” 
and “twenty-five per cent off” on the 
copy scheduled for the fifteenth. 
Failing to receive the refund to 
which he felt entitled, he too sued 
and lost. 

The printer in both of these in- 
stances had incurred no liability 
other than a possible refund of the 
price paid for advertising space. 

Some time after the erroneous ad- 
vertisement of the $5 price instead 
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of $15 in that Georgia newspaper, a 
somewhat similar situation arose in 
Brooklyn, New York. An advertise- 
ment of a department store of that 
city was carried by one of the New 
York dailies. The store would sell, 
deliver, and install for anyone who 
would purchase and pay for the same 
certain “well known standard radios 
at 25 per cent to 50 per cent reduc- 
tion” from the advertised list price. 
This was followed by a list of the 
various makes of radios available for 
the selection of the customer. 

The following day a customer of- 
fered to buy two radios of those 
listed in the advertisement at the 
price published and the store, appar- 
ently better acquainted with this 
principle of law than the stores in 
Georgia and Mississippi, refused to 
sell. 

Two days later the customer re- 
turned with a certified check and 
again the store refused to sell. The 
man sued and he too lost. The deter- 
mination of the New York court in 
favor of the department store fol- 
lowed the decision of the Georgia 
court holding that irrespective of 
the advertised price, there was no 
legal obligation on the part of the 
department store to sell at that price. 
By that same reasoning the Court of 
Appeals in Georgia pointed out that 
when there was no compulsion on the 
fur merchant in that state to sell at 
the advertised price, there could not 
be a liability on the part of the 
printer for what was legally a gra- 





EXPOSITION PLANS 


°* PLLA. 


Printing Industry of America will 
share a large booth with the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois at the 
Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Ex- 
position. (The Graphic Arts Associ- 
ation of Illinois, local affiliate of P.I.A., 
will be host to the P.I.A. convention at 
the Palmer House.) The booth, it is 
announced, will be comfortably fur- 
nished with lounge chairs for pediatric 
relief of those who acquire “exhibition 
feet” during their exhibit tours. The 
booth will also provide a quiet spot for 
those who wish to talk shop with fel- 
low printers. 


tuitous contribution by the merchant 
to his customers. 

The freedom of the printer for 
any liability for loss arising from 
the mistakes in the price set out 
in the advertisement extends with 
equal force to the printing of cata- 
logues and price lists. 

A few years ago in Dayton, Ohio, 
the Elder & Johnston Company ad- 
vertised in a Dayton Shopping Shop- 
ping News, “Thursday-Only Special, 
an all-electric sewing machine for 
$26.” The usual price for the ma- 
chine was $175. A woman went to the 
store of the advertiser, offered $26, 
and asked for her sewing machine. 
The company refused to sell. She 
sued the firm for $149, the difference 
between the advertised and the mar- 
ket price. She lost the decision. 


The difficulty a person meets in 


attempting to insist on advertised 
prices in every one of these instances 
arose from the assumption that the 
price named in the advertisement 
was an offer that on acceptance be- 
came a binding obligation of the 
merchant to sell. To be an offer of 
that character, the offer must be 
definite and not be characterized by 
the indefinite uncertainty of a mere 
sales advertisement. 

“The department store advertise- 
ment,” said the New York court in 
the case against the Brooklyn store, 
“was nothing but an invitation to 
enter into negotiations and is not an 
offer which may be turned into a 
contract by a person by signifying 
an intention to purchase some of the 
articles mentioned in the ad.” 

As charged by the Mississippi 
court, the law is: “The advertise- 
ment did not constitute or effect a 
binding obligation on the part of the 
department store to sell such goods 
at the sales price as stated in the 
advertisement; and accordingly, if 
the store elected to go head and hold 
a sale at the price stated in such 
advertisement then the printer is 
not liable for damages, if any, suf- 
fered by the store as a result.” 

The rule has been stated even 
more clearly by an outstanding legal 
authority who says that business 
advertisements, published in news- 
papers and circulars sent out by 
mail or distributed by hand, which 
state that the advertiser has a cer- 
tain quantity or quality of goods 
which he wants to dispose of at 
certain prices, are not offers which 
become contracts as soon as any per- 
son to whose notice they may come 
signifies his acceptance. 

They are merely invitations to all 
persons who may read them that the 
advertiser is ready to receive offers 
for the goods at the price stated. 
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Pacific Society of Printing House Craftsmen 


Holds Twenty-fifth Annual Conference 


@ALLISON W. MANNERS, Los An- 
geles, was elected president of the 
Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen at the closing session of 
the group’s twenty-fifth annual con- 
ference held in Portland, Oregon, 
July 21-22. 

Other officers named were Thomas 
H. Hislop, San Francisco, the first 
vice-president; Allan M. Clark, Van- 
couver, B. C., second vice-president ; 
Ralph Paulson, Boise, Idaho, third 
vice-president; and Isadore Margo- 
lin, Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

On the opening day of the confer- 
ence, about 450 industry men heard 
Gordon J. Holmquist, manager of 
Cole-Holmquist, Incorporated, of Los 
Angeles, call for greater emphasis 
on human factors within the field. 

“All our efforts toward technical 
gains have overshadowed those we 
aimed at improving employe rela- 
tions,” he said. “Since 1919 we have 
devoted time to improving produc- 
tion with new chemicals and mechan- 
ical processes and less attention has 
been given to human factors.” 

The man on the job isn’t any good 
unless he actually has a desire to do 
that job, Holmquist stressed. ‘“‘We 
must give him pride in his job and 
an inner urge to excel. We propose 
to do more in the future for better 
relations—and that will mean a 
better industry.” 

An afternoon typographic clinic 
featured three speakers. Amadeo 
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Sordon Holmquist with new officers of the Paci 


By Naomi NM. Disney 


Tommasini, superintendent of the 
University of California Press at 
Berkeley, envisioned a trend back to 
basic principles in printing. 

“Type that is functional, clean, 
simple, and usable, but still beauti- 
ful, is coming back into its own. In 
recent years type has been growing 
more costly and intricate,” Tomma- 
sini said. 

Jackson Burke, the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New 
York, had the topic “Fifty Years 
of Type Development.” Ralph Paul- 
son, Boise, Idaho, plant foreman, 
talked about composing room work. 

Presiding officer of the session was 
Allen Clark; and Paul O. Giesey, 
Portland typographer, served as the 
moderator. 

General tone of the photo offset 
clinic held July 22, was that letter- 
press work must become better and 
more efficient to meet the serious 
challenge being offered by offset. 
Presiding officer of this lively debate 
was Tom Hislop, who completed his 
term as second vice-president of the 
Pacific Society. Moderator was Urie 
Jumonville, Jumonville Lithograph 
Corporation, Portland, who pointed 
out various employer problems. 

The contact screen is going to put 
the glass screen out of business, in 
the opinion of Charles C. Ball, Port- 


land, who spoke on camera and plate- 
making techniques. Efficiency in 
platemaking, he pointed out, depends 
in part upon co-operation between 
artist and office to facilitate smooth 
operation in camera work. He also 
suggested organization of each job 
before it is started, for greater speed 
and efficiency. 

Grain in a plate has two purposes, 
explained Herman Rothfelder, Port- 
land, during a talk on offset press- 
room procedure. The first, he said, 
is to provide a surface for coating 
to adhere to and the second is to 
serve as a reservoir for necessary 
water. 

When dealing with a number of 
plates at one time, he advised mark- 
ing the plates for simplification. 
For better register when following 
colors, he recommended placing the 
cut so that the grain runs the long 
way of the sheet. 

“You’ll be pleased with your re- 
sults when you use a heavier stock,” 
he said. “Also remember that the 
squared stock will give you a better 
register.” 

He stressed the importance of ad- 
vising the inkmaker as to the type 
of stock to be used, and checking 
with him regarding the fastest and 
slowest drying varnishes. 

Under the general heading of 
“press tips,” Rothfelder offered the 
following suggestions: Keep presses 
cleaned and well oiled—it’s cheaper 





fic Society of Printing House Craftsmen. Standing, from left: Mr. Holmquist, Allison W. Manners, 


president; Thomas H. Hislop, Allan M. Clark, Ralph Paulson, first, d, and third vice-presidents; and Isadore Margolin, secretary-treasurer 
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than repairs; check presses during 
any free minutes; give blankets a 
rest by changing them; don’t forget 
that the water fountain is the heart 
of the press. The less water used, 
the better the job; set rollers in de- 
grees of tightness; vary press speed 
with different jobs. 

The rising star of offset, which 
prints on such materials as rubber, 
wool, and plastics, was credited to its 
wide adaptability to various jobs, 
said Al W. Johnston, Printing Divi- 
sion, Electric Boat Company, San 
Francisco branch. 

The manufacture of photo offset 
equipment, interrupted by World 
War II, is now going strong, John- 
ston said, and, thanks to research, 
“we now have better paper, ink, 
rollers, and platemaking.” Improve- 
ments include “better distribution 
of ink due to size and arrangement, 
streamlined presses for safety, prac- 
ticability, and beauty, and more 
readily accessible controls.” 

“With the new machines multi- 
color work need go through the 
presses only one time,” he declared. 
“The web offset presses have been 
pepped up so that now they turn out 
15,000 impressions per hour while 
printing four colors on one side.” 

Norman Mack, Roberts and Por- 
ter Company, of Chicago, a widely 
traveled and authoritative represen- 
tative of modern offset, declared: 
“The best color work I have ever 
seen was done by photo offset—and 
it was better than the best letter- 
press work I have seen.” 

When asked why so much of the 
offset color work seen on the West 
Coast seems inferior to letterpress 
color work, Mack replied: ‘The an- 
swer is that most of the skilled color 
men in offset are in the Middle West 
and East.” 

Popular newcomer to the offset pic- 
ture is the new automatic dampen- 
ing machine. While the rollers on 
this machine are not used for damp- 
ening, Mack said that so far there 
have been no developments in which 
water is not essential in lithography 
although there have been probings 
in that direction. 

Discussing the new trends, he re- 
marked that while there are various 
experimental machines in use, it will 
probably be quite a number of years 
before they are commercially impor- 
tant. Most dramatic of these is the 
electronic machine, in which the 
rollers do not touch the paper. Also, 
there is a scribing tool, so new it 
isn’t yet named, for use in making 
register marks. And a new film is 
being produced which “can be bonded 
to the plate and you are ready to go.” 
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“New York and New England are 
the guinea pigs when it comes to 
new developments,” he said. “They 
don’t reach you folks until about a 
year later—which is an advantage 
because by then all the bugs have 
been removed.” 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to letterpress and xerography 
clinic with Allison Manners as pre- 
siding officer. 
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Whalt— Where — When 


Lithographers National Association. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 7, 8, 9 


Label Manufacturers’ National Association. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 9, 
10, 11 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. September 
10, 11, 12, 13 

Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition. In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. September 
11 through September 23 


Book Manufacturers’ Institute. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel Chicago. September 11, 12, 13 


International Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion. Hotel Sheraton, Chicago, September 14, 
15, 16 

Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. 
Palmer House, Chicago. September 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23 

National Printing Equip t A iation, In- 
corporated. Palmer House, Chicago. September 
18, 19 

National Graphic Arts Education Association. 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. September 21, 22, 23 


Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conf Hotel 
Louis Joliet, Joliet, Illinois. September 23, 24 











Kansas Newspaper Mechanical Conf. , Kan- 
san Hotel, Topeka. September 30, October 1 


Direct Mail Advertising Association. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. October 4, 5, 6 


American Photoengravers Association. Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. October 9, 10, 11 

Screen Frocess Printing Associaiion. Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati. October 22, 23, 24, 25 


Inland Daily Press Association. Congress Hotei, 
Chicago. October 23, 24 

National Association of Fhoto-Lithographers. 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. October 25, 
26, 27, 28 

New England Mechanical Conference. Hotel 
Statler, Boston. October 28, 29 


International Association of Electrotypers and 
Sterotypers. Bermuda cruise aboard the Queen 
of Bermuda and at the Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
October 28, 29, 30, 31, November 1, 2, 3 





pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
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“What are letterpressmen doing to 
combat the threat of lithography?” 
was asked by Mike Hynes, Seattle, 
Washington. “Letterpressmen have 
not kept up with lithography,” he 
charged. “Otherwise, lithography 
would not be intruding in the letter- 
press business. A qualified pressman 
demands cuts, type, and other equip- 
ment of top quality. He works as he 
did twenty-five years ago, with his 
eyes on his wages. He doesn’t extend 
any effort in the business.” 

Thanks to electronics, additional 
profits are being harvested in the 
graphic arts field, according to Allan 
M. Clark, Vancouver, B. C., and the 
“challenge of pricing ourselves out 
of business is being met by faster 
and better methods rather than by 
lowering the standards of the work.” 

The reproduction of flowers and 
fruit in color—always a difficult job 
—has been simplified by the use of 
the Springdale: color scanner, a 
photo-electric engraver which works 
like a television scanner. The instru- 
ment was developed jointly by the 
Eastman Kodak Company and Time, 
Incorporated. 

“Since the war there has been a 
healthy tendency for both letter- 
pressmen and lithographers to work 
together in their processes,” Clark 
said. 

Xerography, while not on the mar- 
ket as yet, was hailed as an impor- 
tant milestone in reproduction by 
George Y. Martin, Oregon State 
College Press at Corvallis. Derived 
from Greek words meaning “dry 
writing,” xerography is simple and 
fast, with powder substituted for 
the conventional printers’ ink. Re- 
production can be done in black or 
in a wide variety of colors, he said. 
The process was developed by the 
Haloid Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. Two films were shown, one a 
history of the method, and the sec- 
ond, practical applications in pilot 
plants. 

A feature of the convention was 
an auction of books from the library 
of the late H. F. “Bunny” Edmonds. 

The conference closed with a ban- 
quet at which Rusell H. Herrell, the 
assistant to the president of the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, 
Incorporated, described plans for the 
Sixth Graphic Arts Exposition, Sep- 
tember 11-23, in Chicago at the 
International Amphitheatre. 

Outgoing officers of the Pacific 
Society were Rudolph Ernst, presi- 
dent; Allison W. Manners, first vice- 
president; Thomas F. Hislop, sec- 
ond vice-president; Allan M. Clark, 
third vice-president; and C. B. Park, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa.—‘Excellent” is the 
word for both the blotter, “The Race 
Has Been Run,” and the circular her- 
alding your success in having two of 
your entries among the first five high- 
scoring ones in our business card con- 
test. In our book you are one of the 
best printers of small business forms 
and promotional pieces in the land, so 
we can’t point to a fault in these latest 
entries of yours for our criticism. We 
like silhouettes and consider them high- 
ly effective in publicity printing, so the 
picture of the lead horse (rig and man, 
too) in the harness race going at a fast 
clip across the orange band near the 
bottom of the blotter commands atten- 
tion and interest right at the getaway. 
Being near the left side of the blotter 
might have the effect of drawing the 
eyes off the left side and away from 
text vision arrow like but if silhouette 
were positioned on the right side it 
might not so effectively suggest being 
away out in front. Even so, the items 
are highly impressive. 

SERVICE PRINTERS, of Duluth Minne- 
sota.—We like the announcement of 
your printing firm’s starting up in 
business. On card stock it folds twice, 
ends meeting at front, double door 
fashion. Printing across where ends 
meet the word “introducing” against 
screen background of irregular vi- 
gnette-like shape appears in red while 
in the upper left-hand corner of the 
fold on the left side the silhouette of 
the circus barker in gray adds a touch 
of humor and is interesting. Notable 
feature of the opened spread is your 
business card (actual) inserted in the 
wide middle section. At ends of this 
(inside of the “doors”) halftone illus- 
trations of yourselves, Conrad and Dan 
Levenduski, principals, are effectively 
printed and bled off upper outside cor- 
ners. Other readers, we feel sure, will 
find places to make use of the general 
idea. Layout and typography are both 
good and interesting, well fitted for the 
size, shape, and nature of the item 
and presswork is also good. 

MERCHANTS PRINTING SERVICE, New 
York City.—It is plain, as you state, 
that you put in “a great deal of effort 
and planning” on the brochure testi- 
monial to Mr. Leonard M. Eisenberg. 
While properly dignified the cover is 
characterful and artistic, in conse- 
quence forceful. Cover is of pale blue 
hue with white band across the front— 
this deckled at the edge. The decora- 
tive Old English “L” beginning the 
name seems weak in the gold, to stand 
‘arther from the eye than the blue in 

















The Doe Days of Sugust 


Is your firm in business 12 months a year? Do you let the 
customers hunt you out when hot weather comes? Do you 
believe that people do not want what you have to sell in 
the month of August? 

Tell more people what you have to sell— what you have 
to offer—how to get it—where and when! Right now is 
as good a time as any. Telephone 5-6541 for printing that 
is persuasive—for printing that will give a shove to your 
August sales figures. That's the kind of work we do! 


HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 


Printers, at 109 Sy Street E ille 8 Indiana 
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Simpson blotter has brown illustration and black lettering on white. Center Fine Arts Printing Company 
folder, 634 by 87 inches, has cartoons and script in brown, steps are black on blue — all on white. 
Bottom blotter’s reverse band is green on brown. Screen, cord and dial are green; rest brown on white 
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A TYPESETTING PLANT ORGANIZED | 


to 
wor ke with and for you 


A customer recently apologized for asking us to furnish a few 
paragraphs and a display line. He planned to hand-set the 
balance because he had available time in his shop. We are glad 
to do it or to set one or a hundred lines to fit any situation which 
results in profit for our customer. It is part of the complete 
typesetting service. Type is Futura Medium Condensed, all-slug set. 


The MONTREAL 


UNS) 


CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, Inc. Complete Typesetting Service 


74 INDIA STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Bronch in Miami, Florida 





Type forces lnotype-set Future with Rondo disploy, ATF. ernaments 











Appealing messages are frequently sent out on obverse side of Government postal 
cards by able and progressive Boston concern. Frank Lightdown, typographer of the 
house, deserves applause for his excellent layout and type selections. The second 
color of one reproduced above and a second below was a very light blue-gray tint 





Lauck, consider him one of the 
country’s best book typographers 
of this time. What thrills us, 
however, is the cover near the 
top of which the “design”—three 
simple lines of type with the 
school’s shield between the sec- 
ond and third—is printed (yes, 
printed and not gold leaf 


which the page otherwise is 
printed. It is decorative but not 
clear. We’d prefer it in blue 
along with the rest of the type 
of the page. The paper itself 
with its white quarter-inch edg- 
ing on the front is decorative in 
itself and in view of that plain- 
ness is out of the question. The 
JUNE +1950 





Telling effect of reverse color plates printed in hues rather than 
in black —even in black—is recognized. Covers here shown 
are smash hits. A rich, possibly too deep, blue was used for the 
original of one above. Brilliant red was selected by Frank Kof- 
ron, Minneapolis, for his design, reproduced below, which is 
re-shown because line of type in black was previously omitted 


first inside page, top at fold of 
the oblong-shaped piece, is out- 
standing. A halftone portrait of 
Mr. Eisenberg printed in photo- 
brown on coated paper with gloss 
inks is tipped on inside a realistic 
frame in “gold” and deep blue on 
stock used for booklet. 

THE JOURNALISM LABORATORY 
Press, of Lexington, Virginia.— 
Our sincerest congratulations are 


stamped) in “gold” ink on black 
antique cover paper. The com- 
parative dull nature is compen- 
sated for in large measure by the 
beauty of the simple composition. 
We consider the design too high 
on the page, not in accordance 
with best balance and proportion, 
the former because it seems too 
top-heavy and the latter because 
the area above the first line is too 











accorded you on the beautiful small in relation to that below JOHN 

typographical treatment of the the final line. The effort seems to preside 

booklet “Builders for the Third have been to have side margins is at 

Century,” meaning Washington approximate the top margin. married 

and Lee University. Our own When there are two things desir- followir 

’ first choice among book types is_ able of achievement our view is steps i 

bi the Baskerville you have handled that it is better to effect a com- ko Br 
/ so expertly and so sympatheti- promise rather than fully achieve i 
cally. We not only acclaim Bas- one and make violation of the aan of 

kerville but also your C. Harold other distinctly noticeable. Craft | 

Wells 


Specimen Review is sample size this month to make way for 
special features of this issue. (Same operation performed 
on other departments.) To avoid shortchanging readers, a 
super-size Specimen Review will appear in an early issue 





Bitank 


fh: 
Distribution 5, -inrous an 


¢ ; done supposedly when work slackens off. It takes some 
v 


We . WS one’s time and had that same time been spent on produc- 
CECIL JH. 


tive work, it would mean profit. How many printers, 
~E \{WRIGHTSON, Ine. 


when comparing their costs with the charge for trade 
74 Inpia Street, Boston 10, iin 5; 
Complete TYPESETTING Service 





tribution? There are no such penalties to pay when 
buying the product of this modern trade typesetting plant. 





[This paragraph ys Linotype-set Weiss Roman with Italic] 
~f 
Telephone HA ncock 6-1150 a FRED A 
Cedar | 
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typesetting, take into consideration the expense of dis- 
Branch Plant: 219 N.W. 247H Sr., Miami 
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WILLIAM A. WILDE, JR., is the 
Adirondack Club’s new executive 
officer. Mr. Wilde is now an assist- 
ant to the production executive 
and an estimator at the Amsterdam 
Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, New York. He 
was a captain during World War 
I! in the European theatre. Ed- 
ward Bovee, of Gloversville, New 
York, is secretary of this club 
which was organized early in 1937 





THOMAS L. COOPER is president 
of the Atlanta Club and also of 
the Southern Engraving Company. 
During the war Cooper served over- 
seas as an Air Intelligence officer. 
He is thirty-two, married, and very 
active in graphic arts, civic, and 
church organizations. His fellow 
officers are: vice-presidents Don- 
ald Anderson and Harold Cavan- 
augh; secretary Joe L. Self; and 
treasurer L. P. Prince 


1950 Album of 


Presidents 


International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen 
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% The Inland Printer is pleased to present this seventh 
annual album of local club presidents. The portraits are 
arranged alphabetically by clubs. A few biographies 
and photographs were not available at closing time, 
but some late-comers will be shown in our next issue 








JOHN T. PLUHAR, newly elected 
president of the Baltimore Club, 
is a native Baltimorean. He _ is 
married and has one son who is 
following in his father’s foot- 
steps in the printing trade. He 
has been associated with the 
Maurice Leeser Company for fif- 
teen years and an active Crafts- 
man for many years. Edited the 
Craft News, club bulletin. Irving 
Wells is the club secretary 





TOM RICE, president of the Blue 
Mountain Club, is married and 
has one son in Whitman College. 
He began his career thirty-seven 
years ago; today he is president 
of the Inland Printing Company at 
Walla Walla, Washington, printers 
and lithographers. Mr. Rice joined 
the Craftsmen twenty-three years 
ago when he worked in Seattle. 
Among his hobbies is playing the 
clarinet in the local Elks club band 


JOHN G. GLOVER is president of 
the Boston Club. Mr. Glover is 
in charge of merchant sales for 
Tileston and Hollingsworth Com- 
pany. He has been a member of 
the club since April, 1939, and 
on the board of governors since 
1942. Other club officers include: 
Arthur Gleichauff, the first vice- 
president; William McFarlin now 
second vice-president, and Harry 
M. Faunce, secretary - treasurer 








JOSEPH J. MUELLER presides over 
the Buffalo Club. He is purchas- 
ing agent for the J. W. Clement 
Company, where he has worked for 
the past eighteen years. He lives 
in Buffalo with his wife and three 
boys and leads a busy life. The 
other officers of the club include: 
Arthur W. Hoglink, vice-president; 
Douglas W. Clive, treasurer; and 
Edward G. Wieritsch, as secretary. 
Forward in ‘50 goes this club! 

















FRED MERRITT is president of the 
Cedar Rapids Craftsmen Club. He 
is a charter member of the group 
and plant superintendent of the 
Tru-Art Engraving Company. For 
the past twenty-five years he has 
been in the industry. The club‘s 
officers include: Albin F. Prucha, 
the first vice-president; James H. 
McAndrews, second vice-president; 
Roger Hawley, recording secretary; 
and ©. F. Pribyl, financial secretary 








rt] 


FRANK BARTOJAY heads Chicago 
Club. He entered the printing field 
in 1927, in 1942 became associated 
with the Central Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company. Mr. Barto- 
jay is now special service repre- 
sentative for the W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Company. His fellow officers 
are Arthur C. Colton and James R. 
Anderson, vice-presidents; Michael 
Ivers, financial secretary; Frank 
Pugliese, recording secretary 








H. E. CRAMER, Cincinnati Club 
president, is superintendent of the 
Lockland carton plant of the Gard- 
ner Board and Carton Company. 
Mr. Cramer, who first entered the 
printing industry twenty years ago 
with the above company, is mar- 
ried and has two daughters. Wil- 
bert Rosenthal and Elmore Price 
are the club vice-presidents and 
Luther Engle is the secretary- 
treasurer 








THOMAS P. MAHONEY leads the 
Cleveland Club. He is also chairman 
of the Technical Commission of the 
Craftsmen, having held the job for 
two years. Mr. Mahoney arrived in 
Cleveland in 1944, and for the past 
two years has been general man- 
ager of American Color Process 
Company. George Wise is his first 
vice-president; Arthur O. Fiebert is 
second vice-president; Earl Boner, 
treasurer; Robert Pettet, secretary 

















































































































LOUIS F. MADDEN is Columbus 
Club president. Mr. Madden is pro- 
duction manager of the Spencer, 
Walker Press, Incorporated, publi- 
cation printers. He started as a 
composing room trainee in 1923, 
and graduated from advertising 
and cial art schools. He is 
best known as a typographer. In 
1942, he joined the Columbus Club 
and has held various offices. A. F. 
Miller is secretary of the club 








ROBERT E. DURICK, Connecticut 
Valley Club president, joined the 
Sample-Durick Company in 1924. 
He worked his way up from an 
pp +i, Ai L to b 

vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion upon his father’s retirement 
four years ago. Mr. Durick joined 
the Connecticut Valley Club four 
years ago. His able club secretary 
is Stanley Curtis. This club is a 
veteran, formed back in 1913 











T. E. HENRY, Dallas Club president, 
is vice-president of John A. Scott 
Company, Incorporated, typogra- 
phers of Dallas. For thirty-two 
years he has been in some phase 
of printing, advertising, and radio. 
A native of Texas, Mr. Henry is 
married, has one daughter and 
three grandchildren. Other officers 
of the Dallas Club are B. P. Ridg- 
way, vice-president; and Walter W. 
Summey as the secretary-treasurer 
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RUFUS H. SESLAR, top Craftsm 
of the Dayton Club, has been 
the organization for ten years, 
began as an apprentice pressm 
in 1929 at Stanley Greeting 
Incorporated, and now supervisjnce turn. 
all production there. He is tiblanks and 
proud father of two childre§ng. M. N. 
Minor Neff, Loren Askins anpf the clut 
Robert Carpenter are club vicgecretary ai 
presidents; Howard Massman founded in 
secretary, Carl H. Harner treasuritwenty-fout 


RANK PO 
s the newl 
jouston Cl 
Pound Print 
pany, after 


























TED JAROSIK was recently elected 
president of the Detroit Club. This 
October 18, 1950, will find Ted 
with twenty-five years of steady 
mechanical service to Ohio as well 
as Michigan printers. His customers 
are his good friends. Mr. Jarosik 
rejoined the club in 1942, and has 
been technical editor of the club’s 
Craftopics. Albert Sattler is secre- 
tary of this active and energetic 
local craftsmen organization 





ELMER H. TESS again heads Duluth- 
Superior Club, first president to 
be re-elected. His outstanding rec- 
ord includes setting up the Winni- 
peg Good-Will Fund for aid to the 
recent flood-stricken members of 
Winnipeg Club. Mr. Tess is the 
owner and manager of the T. and 
T. Party Service of Duluth, a spe- 
cialty printing and design firm. 
Oscar Ronundstad is vice-presi- 
dent; John A. Yernberg, secretary 





PAUL P. GUENETTE is not only 
president of the Edmonton Club 
but also president and managing 
director of Modern Press Limited, 
Alberta, Canada. He began his 
career as an apprentice pressman 
in 1927. His is the only firm to 
be located in an aircraft hangar 
(at the Ed t Municipal Air- 
port). He has five daughters. 
Robert Ozee is the club secretary. 
Group was organized a year ago 

















W. H. YEAGER, president of th, FRANK 
new Erie Club, for the past twen Lansing Clu 
years has been general superitine Franklin 
tendent of the Dispatch Printi Lansing, M 
and Engraving Company. He beg4chicago, Mr 
as an apprentice in 1906; is aHtieg printin: 
proaching his fortieth year a5 Jeu) was es 
member of the I.T.U. Other off 1950, and h 
cers: Louis B. Evers and R. Gotticers: th 
Parson, vice-presidents; Victor Juijiary, Wil 
Pierce, secretary; and James §.4 Crispin; 
Tait is treasurer of this baby ¢lih.ny socretar 




















O. B. SCHWAB was recently elected 
president of Fort Wayne Club. He 
entered the photoengraving busi- 
ness and in 1944 organized Lincoln 
Reproductions, Incorporated. He is 
a member of the Photo-Engraving 
Research, Incorporated. His club, 
chartered in 1948, sponsored the 
Michiana Club. Vice-presidents are 
Louis E. Kenyon and Winston M. 
Lee, treasurer Clint Barnes, and 
secretary Herbert W. Schabacker 








BALLARD CONNELL is the able 
president of the Fort Worth Club. 
A charter member, he has been 
active since the club was first 
organized in the early part of 1940. 
Mr. Connell is a partner of Hentz 
and Connell Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth. Ned Leach 
is club vice-president and Alvin 
W. Mosley skilfully handles the 
combined duties of both secretary 
and treasurer 











JAMES H. COOPER is the 1950 
president of the Grand Rapids 
Club. Mr. Cooper is machine room 


. foreman at Jaqua Advertising. He 


began his career with the Dean- 
Hicks Company shortly after World 
War I and joined the Grand Rapids 
Club in 1947. His hobby is golf 
when not too busy with his three 
sons. Last year he was first vice- 
president of the club. Paul Rohr- 
kemper is his very capable secretary 
















CLAD E. POLLEY is the © 
elected leader of the Honoli 
Club. He started out his career 


MIKE CAPA 
t the Mem 


















the composing room of the Sia bts 
City (lowa) Journal in 1925; i in 194 
served twenty years as a printer Hy 
United States Navy. Now is @., bullctin 
sistant plant superintendent of ™@. amp ‘ 
Publications and Printing Office stticars: Ps 
Pearl Harbor. Frank White is ¢! Smythe, he 
vice-president; S. ©. Peterso” Brit. te 







° i! 
treasurer; and Ben Gold is secret". retary-tre 








top CraftsmafRANK POUND, born in Georgia, 
, has been fs the newly elected prexy of the 
ten years, HHouston Club. He also owns the 
itice _pressmapound Printing and Stationery Com- 
ley Greetingpany, after a railroad and insur- 
OW supervisnce turn. He specializes in legal 
e. He is tiblanks and commercial job print- 
two childregng. M. N. Cole is vice-president 
) Askins anf the club and K. G. Wheller is 
ire club vicgecretary and treasurer. Club was 

Massman [founded in 1934, with a roster of 
arner treasur#twenty-four members 















J. H. CLENDENIN not only heads 
the Indianapolis Club but also is 
vice-president of the Indianapolis 
Blue Print and Lithograph Com- 
pany and has two children. He 
entered the lithograph business as 
a photographer sixteen years ago. 
Alvin F. Friedrich and Stephen F. 
Hopkins are vice-presidents of the 
club; Alvin B. Dorr is treasurer; 
and G. Harvey Petty and John G. 
Leech are the secretaries 





ADAM H. BRUT, recently elected 
president of the Jacksonville Club, 
moved to Florida back in 1936. 
He is superintendent of the H. P. 
Tuttle Printing Company. Mr. Brut 
was one of his club’s original or- 
ganizers and its first secretary. 
He was recently elected president 
of the Seventh District Conference. 
During the war he was a Navy 
printer. Charles Newton is secre- 
tary of this club, organized in 1947 





EDWARD Jj. NASTALI, the Kansas 
City Club president, arrived at 
Kansas City in 1946 to become 
plant superintendent of the Smith- 
Grieves Printing Company, special- 
ists in magazine and publication 
printing. Mr. Nastali formerly lived 
and worked in Chicago in several 
printing plants and also was a 
teacher of advanced presswork at 
a trade school. He is thirty-six. 
Basil Wakeland is secretary 














sident of tH, FRANK BARR, who heads the 
e past twenfiansing Club, is an estimator for 
neral superitthe Franklin DeKleine Company in 
patch Printitiansing, Michigan. A native of 
any. He beg4chicago, Mr. Barr has had diversi- 

1906; is aHtied printing experience. This new 
th year a Icub was established on April 29, 
U. Other offfi950, and has 122 members. Other 
rs and R. otticers: the vice-presidents Chas. 
nts; Victor fiiliary, William Oding, and Leon- 
ind james fad Crispin; treasurer Walter Kipke; 
this baby cluj.ng secretary M. B. Loomis 








CHARLES R. FOWLER, the Lehigh 
Valley Club top craftsman, is sec- 
retary of Hobson Printing Com- 
pany, at Easton, Pennsylvania. He 
started with the firm in 1934; 
purchasing a controlling interest 
in 1947. He is thirty-two, married, 
and has one daughter. H. Leslie 
Varley, production assistant at the 
Mack Printing Company, is record- 
ing secretary of the club once 
called Allentown Club 





FRED E. SIMMONDS, president of 
the London Club, Ontario, Canada, 
began as a law clerk. He began 
again as a messenger at Artcraft 
Engravers Limited in 1930—and is 
now sales production manager and 
a director of the firm. The London 
Club, founded in 1948, has dou- 
bled its membership. Reg Facer 
and Ray Correll are vice-presidents; 
Milt Knowles is secretary; and Bill 
Banfield is treasurer 





ALLISON W. MANNERS, the Los 
Angeles Club president, is linotype 
instructor at Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical Junior College. He has 
held many club offices and served 
on many committees. Mr. Manners 
is aided by Gordon Matson, first 
vice-president; Cyril Stanley, the 
d vice-president; Isad 
Margolin, secretary-treasurer; and 
Fred Lawton, recording secretary. 
The club has some 250 members 
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MIKE CAPADALIS, new president 
# the Memphis Club, is promo- 
onal printing manager of S. C. 
Toot and Company. He joined the 
gud in 1946, and credits it with 
much he'p. He in turn has edited 
the bulictin, The elub was char- 
tered on October 14 in 1926. Other 
officers: Frank Elam and Joseph 
Smythe, vice-presidents, and C. C. 
Ritter, who holds the double job of 
Secretary-treasurer 





















JAMES C. GILLIS is president of 
the new Michiana Club. A native 
of South Bend, he is president of 
LaSalle Photo-Engraving Corpora- 
tion. World War II found him in 
the Army Engineers. He has also 









a 


had engraving and lithographing 


experience. He was installed as 


president of the Michi Club on 
May 19. Lester E. Petersen is sec- 
retary. Members are from northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan 











EARL S. ELLIS now heads the 
Milwaukee-Racine Club. He is the 
purchasing and sales co-ordinator 
for the Western States Envelope 
Company, with whom he has been 
affiliated for eighteen years. An 
expert golfer, he holds two legs on 
the International Golf Trophy put 
in play by the Cleveland Club in 
1948. Mr. Ellis is married and has 
four boys. Percy Champion is pub- 
licity chairman for this active club 









DUDLEY E. WOEHNING presides 
at Minneapolis Club meetings. He 
is in charge of production and 
purchasing at the Colwell Press, 
where he has worked for fourteen 
years, except for almost four years 
in the Navy Air Corps during the 
war. He has served on various com- 
mittees, been chairman of the 
board of governors and vice-presi- 
dent of the club. William J. Casey 
is secretary of the club 
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JAMES McLEAN, president of the 
Montreal Club, is also president 
of McLean Brothers Limited. He 
headed the club publicity commit- 
tee to new attendance records. 
Fond father of two livewires, he 
also likes acquatics. A.T. Metcalfe 
is the club honorary president; 
G. Wells, E. Varin, and B. Rochford, 
vice-prexies; C. Tomalty secretary- 
treasurer. The club is one of the 
largest in the Association 





HOMER G. BOYER has the gavel 
as the president of the Nashville 
Craftsmen. Mr. Boyer, who has 
been asosciated with the Ambrose 
Printing Company since 1934, has 
edited the club bulletin and been 
active in all organization affairs. 
Other 1950 officers are: Lewis G. 
Akin, first vice-president; William 
M. Hill, the second vice-president; 
George Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
Nashville was chartered in 1938 





EPHROM J. DAVIDSON, president 
of New Haven District Club, is 
president and trea of the firm 
established in 1914 by his father. 
He served in the artillery during 
World War II, then after his dis- 
charge in 1945, he bought the 
controlling interest in the com- 
pany, expanding it to include both 
offset and letterpress, and a com- 
plete pamphlet bindery. He is a 
delegate to the convention 

















WILLIAM P. GLEASON, the New 
York Club president, started eight- 
een years ago in the Printing 
House of William E. Rudge. He now 
represents Colonial Press; is a past 
president of the Navigators. Other 
officers of this, the founding club 
of the Craftsmen movement, are: 
James L. Goggins and Edward C. 
Sanna, the vice-presidents; Carl 
Westhelle, treasurer, and Edward B. 
Smith, secretary 










D. BRUCE PRICE, Oklahoma City 
Club president-elect, is foreman 
of the lithographing department at 
H. Dorsey Douglas, Incorporated. 
He served his apprenticeship as a 
hand transferer with the Dorsey 
Company, Dallas, Texas, starting in 
1923, changing to photolithog- 
raphy back in 1930. Mr. Price is a 
charter member of the Club; has 
served as a member of the board. 
Ted Brown is club secretary 


J. L. CAMPBELL, JR., elected to 
the presidency of the Omaha Club, 
is factory superintendent at the 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company, 
Omaha. He is thirty-five, is mar- 
ried, and has one daughter. He 
will take up his duties as presi- 
dent on September 13, 1950. 
Ronald Rosseter is the secretary. 
Omaha Club was the first Crafts- 
men club west of Chicago to enter- 
tain an International convention 


W. CLIFFORD PEALE is president 
of the Orange County Club out 
in ordinarily sunny California. Mr. 
Peale is well known in newspaper 
circles on the West Coast as he 
has been in the field for approxi- 
mately forty-five years. He has 
been located in Santa Ana for 
seventeen years and owns as well 
as operates the Quality Printers. 
Louis C. Larson is the secretary 
of this Orange County group 


ARCHIE J. HAMPTON is the new 
head of the Philadelphia Crafts- 
men. He is superintendent of Gat- 
chel G Manning Company, photo- 
engravers and d iti 
he has held for twenty years. He 
has also celebrated his golden 
anniversary with that firm, where 
he served his apprenticeship. He 
has belonged to the club for twen- 
ty-five years and has served it in 
various capacities 
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ANDY CHUKA, the president of the 
Phoenix Club, also headed it in 
1934 and 1939. He also is a past 
president of Pacific Society of 
Printing House Craftsmen (1937). 
Andy is noted for his talent to out- 
Groucho Groucho Marx. He is a 
charter member of the Phoenix 
group. Howard Wedel, Cecil Gil- 
liam, and H. C. Lowe are vice- 
presidents; Cloyd Harper is the 
secretary-treasurer 











GEORGE Y. MARTIN, the newly 
elected president of Portland Club 
affairs, is superintendent of the 
Oregon State College Press, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. He traveled regu- 
larly to Portland meetings from 
Corvallis and served on numerous 
committees. The other officers who 
were elected June 12: George Y. 
Mackie, vice-president, and Law- 
rence V. Beckmeyer, re-elected as 
the secretary-treasurer of this club 











FRANCIS E. FARLEY, Providence 
Club’s d-term president, has 
been with the Typesetting Service 
Company for twenty years and 
plant superintendent for the past 
nine years. He has been a member 
of the Providence group for ten 
years and served as chairman of 
many committees. He edits The 
Crier and has well deserved his 
re-election. Edward J. Flanagan is 
secretary-treasurer 











JAMES F. HUDSON has just been 
chosen to head the Regina Crafts- 
men, a club that is less than two 
years old but is growing steadily. 
Hudson began the printing trade 
on a country weekly while still in 
school. He now is the shop super- 
intendent at Central Press, 4 job 
he has held for eight years, and 
is a director of the firm. A. 6. 
Turner is secretary-treasurer of 
this Canadian Craftsmen club 
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JOHN C. HILDEBRAND, a native 
of Richmond, leads Richmond Club 
this year. Foreman of the litho- 
graph department at Everrett Wad- 
dey Company. Mr. Hildebrand has 
three children and his hobbies are 
his five grandchildren, club, and 
salt water fishing. His first vice- 
president is Francis Vaughan; the 
second vice-president is Wallace 
Jones; Charles Hayes, a past presi- 
dent of the club, is secretary 





MORRIS F. STYLES, president of 
the Rochester Club, is superintend- 
ent on the staff of Ayer and Streb 
Company. The Rochester Club will 
be celebrating its thirtieth birth- 
day in November. Other officers 
of this club are: Harry Smith, Jr., 
and Noah Bryant, vice-presidents; 
Harold Quell, secretary-treasurer; 
and Henri Lecomte, assistant sec- 
retary - treasurer. The Rochester 
Club now has 165 members 
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GEORGE W. REMSEN, Rock River 
Valley Club president-elect, heads 
the Thrift-Remsen Printers and is 
secretary-treasurer of the Remmel 
Lithographing Company. He _ is 
associated with his father D. E. 
Remsen in the cperation of the 
firms. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, he served five years 
as a major in World War Il. Fred 
McCloskey was re-elected secre- 
tary of Rock River Valley Club 






CARL F. WALSER, president-elect 
of the Sacramento Club, served 
his apprenticeship in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. In 1940 he was co- 
founder of San-Wal Printing Com- 
pany. He is a World War II man. 
Harley Raymond is vice-president 
of this club and John J. O’Brien is 
secretary-treasurer. On the board 
of directors: Allen Randall, Lewis 
H. Walker, Ralph A. Ellison, 
Marion Lasalle, and Cecil E. Horner 





| HERMAN FRIEBEL, St. Louis Club 
presiding officer, in 1930 started 
to work in a pressroom—at the age 
of fifteen. Upon returning from 
| war, he went to work as a printing 
estimator and now is employed by 
Von Hoffmann Press. Mr. Friebel 
joined the club in 1946 and has 
served it conscientiously since then 
in several capacities. J. Deuter Renk 
| is secretary. Club founded in 1920; 
George Ortleb, first president 





GEORGE STEPKA, new president 
of the St. Paul Club, is in charge 
of the composing end of Webb 





Publishing Company’s mag 
The Farmer. He has worked for 
the company for the past twenty- 
five years; joined the club in 1936. 
He has held most all club offices. 
Club officers: A. T. Murfin, vice- 
president; Vincent Kassube, secre- 
tary; and Raymond Kelly, treasurer. 
The club was founded in 1924 
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ROBERT O. BELLINGER presides 
over the San Antonio Club. He 
began as a galley boy on the 
San Antonio Light in 1917. In 
1928 he went into business as 
the co-owner of Bellinger Brothers 
Printing Company in San Antonio. 
Mr. Bellinger is a charter member 
of the San Antonio Club. He is an 
amateur musician. Other officers: 
vice-president Robert Corbin; sec- 
retary-treasurer G. C. Stowitts 
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PETER S. FRY guides the San 
Fernando Valley Club and is one 
of the owners of Pioneer Printing 
Company, one of the oldest estab- 
lished printing shops in Glendale. 
His past experience includes three 
years with the Navy and two years 
in the hotel publicati busi 
The Club is one year old but it is 
a thriving baby with a membership 
of sixty-five. Leona Spear is the 
corresponding secretary 
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C. DONALD HARRIS, primus of 
the San Francisco Club, entered 
the printing industry as an appren- 
tice with the Eureka Press and is 
there today. His spare time is oc- 
cupied with a “Dad’s Club” organ- 
‘zation that sponsors four youth 
Movements. Club vice-presidents 
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are Peter D, Nielsen and Charles 
Wood. Ecward Kielberg is secre- 
fary-treasurer of this Craftsmen 
club founded in October, 1921 











MAYNARD J. MALE, 1950-1951 
head of the Santa Barbara Club, is 
a vocational printing instructor and 
a charter member of the Santa 
Barbara Club. After eleven years 
as a journeyman printer he trans- 
ferred to the teaching end. Other 
club officers are: Jay Price, vice- 
president and Darvey E. Carlsen, 
secretary-treasurer. The club was 
established in 1946, is energetic 
and looks forward to a big year 








ORIN F. DREW, JR., president of 
the Seattle Club, is vice-president 
of Orrin F. Drew, Incorporated, 
and of the third generation of his 
family to be in the printing busi- 
ness in Seattle. Drew served four 
years in the war as an Air Force 
photographer, returning to Seattle 
and his letterpress printing of pub- 
lications and commercial work. His 
hobbies are golf, swimming, and— 
of course—photography 











CHARLES W. JOSLYN, new presi- 
dent of the Southwest Idaho Club, 
also is president of Joslyn and John- 
ston, lithographers, Boise, Idaho. 
Mr. Joslyn served five years in the 
United States Air Force and has 
maintained his interest in high 
speed aeronautics since. A charter 
member of Southwest Idaho Club, 
he was vice-president in 1948-49. 
R. W. York is secretary of the 
Mountain State Craftsmen group 




















































































































}. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, JR., is 
president of the Syracuse Club 
and he also represents the third 
generation of his family to be in the 
printing business. A Hamilton 
College graduate, he returned to 
Onondaga Printing Company after 
World War 11; became a partner in 
the business in January, 1947. He 
is a charter member of the club, 
and is a director of Advertising & 
Sales Club of Syracuse 





HENRY Jj. BOES, leader of the 
Toledo Club, is vice - president 
of Ohio Lithographing Company. 
Other officers include vice-presi- 
dents Vince Brady and Hamilton 
MacArthur, treasurer Glenn Hor- 
ton, and secretaries Morgan Brooke 
and Harold J. Seitz. The club is 
proud of its bulletin, produced 
without solicitations. Toledo was 
host to the Fifth District Confer- 
ence this year 
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HALBERT HORTON is the new 
president of the Topeka Club. 
“Hal” is plant manager at the 
Burge Printing Company in To- 
peka. Though only thirty-one, he 
has been in the printing business 
for over a decade; is married 
and has two children. Other club 
officers: the vice-presidents Frank 
Primm, Harry Orr; Dorman Grang- 
er, treasurer; John W. Shuart, sec- 
retary. Club founded in 1921 








TOM MCGEE, the Toronto Club 
president, was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Started with Ault and 
Wiborg of Canada in June, 1919; 
is a key man there today. He is 
keenly interested in all Craftsmen 
activities. Toronto Club, founded 
in 1921, recently elected Norman 
Conquergood and Len S. Thomp- 
son vice-presidents; George Saw- 
ers, secretary, with Ed Adair as 
the club treasurer 








J. PARKER HOLLAND was unani- 
mously elected president of the 
Tulsa Club. For the past seven 
years he has been the production 
manager of the Petroleum Pub- 
lishing Company. He studied at 
Pressman‘s Home. Other officers: 
vice - presidents Walter Burkhart 
and Arnold Bishopberger; with Fred 
Th Pp ¢ tary and tr 7 
and A. F. Hyden, executive sec- 
retary of the club 











ROYSTON F. SPRING, Utica Club 
leading Craftsman, is Utica’s branch 
manager of the Alling and Cory 
Company, paper merchants. He has 
been in the paper business for 
fourteen years. Unanimously chosen 
with Mr. Spring were the two vice- 
president Richard F. McCale and 
Mark Holmes; secretary Melvin G. 
Dodge, and club treasurer Roy 
Bingel. The club bulletin, “‘On 
the Beam” has often won awards 


HARRY A. SORLEY is Vancouver 
Craftsmen Club chief. He has 
worked for the National Paper 
Box Limited since 1922, and now 
is general superintendent of the 
plant. He is married and has two 
children. He brought a popular 
“Quiz Night” to his club and cli- 
maxed 1949 with a memorable 
Power River Paper Mill trip for 
Vancouver, Seattle, and Portland 
Craftsmen voyageurs 








MORRIS H. REAVES, Washington 


Club’s president re-elect for the| 


coming year, has been composing 
superintendent of the Government 
Printing Office since 1943. Thomas 
F. Slattery and Henry J. Laupp are 
vice-presidents of the club; Harold 
G. Crankshaw and William W. 
Barnes, secretaries; and Albert 0. 
Luther is treasurer of this club 
founded June 3, 1919, a charter 
member of the International 






























































MARK W. YAGGY, Waterloo Club 
president for a second term, is a 
partner of the Lincoln Press. He 
is a former school teacher; has a 
B.A. degree in Industrial Arts. Mr. 
Yaggy entered the printing busi- 
ness after his Army discharge in 
1946. The club, with a membership 
of twenty-six, had a fine year. 
Other officers are: Olley E. Baker, 
vice-president; Russell E. Congdon, 
secretary; Cecil Kleist, treasurer 








CLAUDE S. GUTHRIE, new presi- 
dent of the Wichita Club, began 
his printing career on a_ small 
country weekly in Missouri back in 
1909. He was superintendent on 
the Fulton (Missouri) Gazette and 
for twenty years was commercial 
printing superintendent of The 
Wichita Eagle. Mr. Guthrie became 
a member of the Wichita Crafts- 
men Club in 1922. Clarence M. 
Love is again secretary of the club 





ROBERT F. MORRISON, president 
of the Winnipeg Club, was born in 


‘1904 near Minnedosa, Manitoba. 


His printing career began as a 
printer's devil at the Telegram Job 
Printing Company. He is now the 
assistant superintendent at Ad- 
vocate Printers. A keen student of 
type and design, he joined the 
Craftsmen in 1941. Other officers 
are: Reg Rimmer, vice-president, 
Len A. Wimble, secretary-treasurer 











W. PAUL ROWLAND, Worcester 
County Club president, works at 
the Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass- 
chusetts. He has been a member of 
the Worcester County Club for six 
years. His background includes 
work at the Kingsport and Otter: 
bein presses. Mr. Rowland succeeds 
the late Glenn W. Kellogg as the 
Worcester Club president. E. W. 
Haskell is the secretary of this 
fifteen-year-old club 
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@ PRINTING INDUSTRY OF AMERICA, national association 


of, the commercial printing industry, is five years old. 
Few organizations in any industry have accomplished 
so much in so short a time. 

It has made rapid and substantial progress toward 
the long-sought goal of a unified industry, and by so 
doing has built a strong, truly representative organiza- 
tion whose voice is heard with respect when it speaks 
for the industry. 

The P. I. A. program, pursuing the objectives set for 
it five years ago, has progressed along two broad lines— 
one external in nature, the other internal. 

In the external or public relations phase of this pro- 
gram, P. I. A. is succeeding in building respect and pres- 
tige for the industry as a whole, is making its voice heard 
as the spokesman for a powerful American industry, 
and is cementing better relations with government, 
labor, suppliers, customers, and the general public. 

The internal phase of the P. I. A. program has been 
devoted to helping the individual printer become a better 
business man so that he will be able not only to conduct 
his business more successfully and more profitably, but 
also that he may be worthy of and contribute to the pres- 
tige the association is building for the entire industry. 

P, I. A. has became the strong right arm of printing 
management, providing, as THE INLAND PRINTER pro- 
vides, the printer with the expert guidance he needs for 
the successful operation of his business but which he, 
a typical small business man, could not afford to buy. 

P. I. A. is engaged in a continuing program of pro- 
viding its members with information and guidance in 
the fields of sales, production, financial, and personnel 
management. From among those who are making the 
best use of these management tools is arising a new gen- 
eration of printers who can compete in management 
know-how with the best in any industry, large or small. 

Through the publications and services of the two 
autonomous industrial relations groups, the Union Em- 
ployers Section and the Master Printers Section, mem- 
bers of P. I. A., whether union or open-shop employers, 
are much better informed on labor matters and much 
better prepared to deal with unions on their own levels 
of strategy and strength than ever been before. 

How does one account for the vitality of P. I. A. and 
the success it has enjoyed in five short years? In our 
opinion there are several contributing factors. 

In the first place, the founding fathers built well. 
They put aside prejudices and differences which had 
prevented unity. 

They had a high level concept of P. I. A. and its activ- 
ities. Without neglecting its function as a service organi- 
zation for its members, P. I. A. has taken the lead in 
co-operating with other industry groups in a search for 
solutions of national problems of the printing industry. 

How this concept is working out in practice is ably 
demonstrated by the year-old Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. Conceived and 
nurtured and still staffed by P. I. A., the Research Coun- 
cil is nevertheless now an independent organization in 
its own right. Forty industry groups and more than 
three hundred companies and individuals, all working 
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through the Council, are co-operating in stimulating 
technological development in the industry and dissem- 
inating technical information. 

Along the same lines, an Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry is in the process of organization. 

A second factor which is contributing to the vitality 
of P. I. A. is the high degree of active participation by 
members in the association’s program. There are no 
figureheads in the official family. Everybody from the 
president down to the four hundred members of various 
committees contributes liberally of his time and talent 
to the P. I. A. program. The highest paid management 
and technical personnel are active on these committees. 

A third factor responsible for its vitality is closely 
related to the one just discussed. Because the impetus 
and direction of activity stems from the members them- 
selves, P. I. A. services are closely geared to the actual 
needs of the industry. 

This close attunement to actual industry needs is fur- 
ther intensified by the organizational structure of the 
national association. P. I. A. is largely a federation of 
local associations enjoying a high degree of autonomy, 
rather than a strongly centralized national association. 
Close contact is maintained with the members-at-large 
through a close tie-up with special regional directors. 

In the fulfillment of its program, P. I. A. is realistic 
rather than ambitious. It does not bite off more than it 
can chew, nor spread itself too thin. Its budget is not 
unlimited ; therefore, first things are done first, and done 
well, before proceeding to the next important activity. 

A case in point is the Course in Selling Printing, the 
first in a series of several textbooks to be prepared by 
the Education Committee. At the end of the war P. I. A. 
anticipated the present buyer’s market, and scheduled 
its selling course for completion ahead of the others. 

During its brief history, P. I. A. has twice received 
public acclaim for its activity on behalf of a major 
American Industry. Last year it was awarded the trade 
association Certificate of Tribute of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and before that re- 
ceived the 1946 Award for Distinguished Service of the 
American Trade Association Executives. 

In saluting Printing Industry of America in the year 
of its fifth anniversary, THE INLAND PRINTER also 
wishes to pay tribute to the late James F. Newcomb, 
who is generally credited with being the “father of 
P. I. A.” because of his efforts in behalf of printers. 

It would be impossible to credit by name all those who 
had a hand in creating the national organization, but 
there are seven men who, along with Mr. Newcomb, 
constituted the “task committee” which formed P. I. A., 
and as such they stand as a symbol for all the industry 
leaders who contributed to the movement. These men, 
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@ WE ALL NEED to remember that in 
the fiercely competitive market in 
which we sell, there are two sides to 
most questions; our side and our 
competitor’s. Which side we are on 
depends on whether we are on the 
inside looking out and hoping to stay 
there, or on the outside looking in 
and hoping that conditions will be 
reversed. 

Lest this sound too much like a 
riddle, let us tell the story of the in- 
cident which inspired the discussion. 
It came about in this wise: We were 
talking to an agency man who was 
hiring an assistant advertising man- 
ager. He had many applications be- 
fore him—good, bad, and indifferent. 
Of them, one young man who had 
worked out a very careful resume’ of 
his past successes, had listed among 
his accomplishments the following 
statement: ‘‘When I came to X 
Company they were buying their 
printing from a number of different 
sources. I consolidated these pur- 
chases with one house and thus 
saved the X Company a great 
deal of money.” (The italics are 
ours. ) 








Airs Lack of Knowledge 

Now every salesman who is trying 
to break into an account sewed up 
like that will be ready with a whole 
string of reasons as to why our 
friend was on the wrong track. When 
the applicant said that he saved 
money by entrusting his whole print- 
ing program to one firm, the adver- 
tising man looked further in the 
resume’ and saw that he was young 
and that he claimed to be ambitious. 
He therefore suspected the young 
man of lack of knowledge plus a de- 
sire to say something he thought 
would sound well. And when he 
found that the applicant said noth- 
ing about how this program saved 
money, his prospective employer 
suspected him still further. 

For our part we recalled a recent 
statement of a buyer in a similar 
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situation. This buyer had the prob- 
lem of turning out considerable di- 
rect mail work that called for very 
careful color-matching. A number of 
the products his company marketed 
were alloys, each of which was of a 
distinguishing color. It was neces- 
sary that the standard color be 
matched exactly each time a bro- 
chure was printed advertising one 
of these alloys. And the problem of 
matching those colors called for ex- 
pert handling. 


Pays for Extra Service 

This purchaser had a different 
viewpoint. Said he, “Frankly, if I 
had a good assistant I could save 
money by getting bids and letting 
the assistant keep the printers in 
line on quality. But I don’t have the 
assistant and I have the good luck to 
have a printer who takes the neces- 
sary care of my work. I know he 
charges me extra for this service 
but in my position the extra care is 
worth it.” 

So there we have the word of an 
experienced buyer who says frankly 
that he pays more for the service he 
gets when he turns all his printing 
over to one man. And he justifies 
paying more on the ground that he 
cannot get the appropriation for 
extra help in his office. 

All of us are likely to find ourselves 
competing on one side or the other 
of this situation at some time. There- 
fore it may be worth our while to 
analyze the pros and cons of the 
question and see what we can offer, 
whichever way we may be selling. 

First, let us take some of the ob- 
jections to giving one printer all of 
the business. No matter how good he 
is, no one printer has a monopoly on 
printing ideas. He may be alert and 
progressive but it is still likely that 
a competitor or competitors will have 
ideas he has missed. Moreover, all 
of us have a tendency to become set 
in our ways and a buyer who works 
with only one printer has a tendency 





to become set in the ways of that 
particular printer. And, unless that 
printer is exceptionally progressive, 
this may lead to stagnation. 

Then comes the question of capac- 
ity. Every printer finds his facilities 
jammed at some time or other when 
important jobs come simultaneously. 
Even his favored customer may have 
too much work for him to handle at 
one time. What will the printer do 
with the surplus? Will he farm it out 
to another printer who may do in- 
ferior work? Or will he pay still an- 
other printer a bonus for extra 
quality? And if he pays the bonus 
will he pass the extra cost on to his 
customer? Or on the other hand, 
does he have so little work in his shop 
that the question of overcrowding 
never comes up? If he does, his 
prices are sure to be high. All of 
these questions come up when the 
buyer depends on one printer. They 
must be answered at one time or 
another. 

Then, too, there is the question 
of process. Does the lone printer 
have both offset and letterpress? It 
is an unusual advertiser that plans 
his work for only one or the other 
and unless the printer is expert at 
both the customer will lose on quality 
or price, one way or the other. 

But our young friend based his 
argument solely on the question of 
price. On the basis of competing with 
the buyer who uses the services of 
three or four different printers of 
equal grade and care in workman- 
ship the price advantage is all with 
the buyer who spreads his work 
around. Printers, being human, nat- 
urally figure their prices with a 
closer margin of profit when they 
are not sure who will get the job than 
when it is a foregone conclusion. 
And, while we hate to say this, ex- 
perienced buyers know it often hap- 
pens that they will save considerable 
money through getting the benefit of 
an estimator’s mistake. This is un- 
likely when only one printer is used 
because in that case the printer often 
is not asked for a price in advance. 


Equipment Makes Difference 


More often, a difference in equip- 
ment will give one printer out of 
three or four an advantage in cost. 
The lone printer must always figure 
on using the same equipment. It is 
clear the break in price is more likely 
to occur on a multiple inquiry. 

On the other hand, what are the 
advantages a printer can offer when 
he tries to persuade a customer to go 
on an account basis and buy all his 
printing from one source? A sales- 
man must be able to recite them. 
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In the first place, such a printer 
expects to carry on as though he 
were a member of the customer’s 
production staff. In the case of the 
buyer mentioned earlier the printer 
was paid more because he had made 
a detailed study of the needs of the 
customer. He was able to handle im- 
portant printing without extra in- 
struction or supervision. He was 
able to free the customer’s repre- 
sentative for other work while he 
carried out the details of the print- 
ing. This is a convenience for the 
buyer and if it actually releases him 
for more important duties it will 
save the customer money. 


Must Study Requirements 


The salesman who expects to han- 
dle all his customer’s printing must 
put in weeks and months of study 
on his requirements. He must be 
ready to handle the small jobs as well 
as the large. If the customer needs 
letterheads or business forms in ad- 
dition to his advertising printing the 
printer must be ready to supply 
them. When the buyer trusts the 
printer implicitly the latter will gen- 
erally keep in touch with the stock- 
room and will let the buyer know 
when supplies of standard items are 
running low. 

Furthermore, here is one point at 
which some printers do cut prices, 
at least to a limited extent, when 
they get a customer’s entire printing 
business. Such a contract obviates 
the necessity for “plugging” the ac- 
count. Calls are made only when 
necessary to get instructions for new 
printing. Repeat orders are gener- 
ally mailed in with possibly a tele- 
phone eall to straighten out minor 
details. The time a salesman spends 
making calls on the account is re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. And 
if, as is often the case, it is a house 
account the work is handled without 
chargeable sales expense. All special 
details are then cared for by the 
boss. Thus much of the work can be 
priced 10 per cent below the ordinary 
market without loss to the printer. 
Weare not saying that this is always 
done, we are simply saying that 
under the stated circumstances it 
can be done. And if it is done, there 
is naturally a saving to the customer. 

A printer who does all the work 
for an account can make additional 
Savings through his purchases. He 
can standardize on paper and buy 
larger quantities at lower prices. 
Probably he can reduce the number 
ot grades used. Possibly he can ar- 
range for combination runs on the 
forms. And with a steady flow of 
Work assured over the years the 


printer can put in special machinery 
and attachments to save money. He 
can install devices which though 
they would not pay out for a single 
run will yield a profit over a term 
of years. 

The writer recalls being pitched 
out of the running in just this way 
on an order for subscription gift 
cards for one of our large weeklies. 
In this case there was no one letter- 
press printer handling the maga- 
zine’s printing. As a matter of fact, 
most of it was done by offset. But 
one printer had taken a gamble that 
he could make a profit if he could 
get all the subscription card print- 
ing and had equipped a big cylinder 
with special perforators. The result 
of this special equipment was that 
the first order paid out for him and 
on all subsequent orders he was able 
to undersell competition at a profit. 

The printer who has all of one 
client’s work can find many places 
to make such savings. Particularly 
he can plate many jobs with the 
assurance that he will be able to use 


that the client pays mere than if he 
bought in the open market. In any 
event it is unlikely that the customer 
can secure all the advantages of an 
account relationship simply by buy- 
ing all his printing from one house. 
Account relationships involve long 
study. 


Both Sides Have Good Points 


This article may look as though we 
were trying to carry water on both 
shoulders. In a sense we are. But the 
situation we have discussed comes 
up frequently in our efforts to break 
into new accounts. And it was our 
thought that by giving characteris- 
tics of both sides we would be able 
to give sales ammunition to our 
readers no matter which side of the 
fence they found themselves on. 

As we see it, neither side always 
represents the most economical 
methods of making printing pur- 
chases. The personality of the buyer, 
the salesman, and the plant all are 
factors in determining the best 
methods. But you can be sure of one 
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Has More 


Advertising 





. Tieing in with the interest focused by the 
This Issue Graphics Arts Exposition of new equipment 
and supplies, manufacturers have placed more 
advertising lineage in this issue than in any 
since our Fortieth Anniversary number ‘way 
back in 1923. The ads offer readers a pre- 
view of Exposition exhibits as well as a perma- 
nent reference to what is current in equipment 


Ten Any and supplies. 
See the Exposition if you can. Use the issue 


, to enjoy it more, to get more from it. And, 

in 27 years! when you do attend, look for the folks of IP 
at booth 406. We'll be pleased to meet 
friends, old and new. 
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the plates in the future. And if there 
are tricky jobs to be handled, the 
“know how” acquired the first time 
through will offer chances for sav- 
ings. Furthermore, if the customer 
has been using sizes which do not fit 
the printer’s equipment it may be 
possible to redesign them for eco- 
nomical production. In extreme cases 
it may be possible for the printer to 
buy new presses which will handle 
certain parts of his client’s printing 
to advantage. The printer will have 
nothing to lose and he will be pro- 
tected by the assurance of a steady 
flow of orders for years to come. 
However, if much new printing is 
included, it will take a lot of sales 
contact work, and somebody will 
have to pay for it. Unless the client 
has someone on his staff to guide and 
inspect the printing it can easily be 


* 


thing, every thinking buyer is look- 
ing for the most economical method 
of making his purchases. The print- 
ing salesman who can work out the 
best system for him, whether that be 
by handling the purchases on an ac- 
count basis or by open competition, 
is the salesman who will get the 
business. 

But in advocating the account 
method don’t forget to stress the 
saving you intend to make by taking 
a large portion of the work off the 
shoulders of the buyer. And in fight- 
ing the account method in favor of 
open competition, don’t forget the 
danger of giving any one printer an 
advantage over his competitors. 

There is a lot to be said on both 
sides. A salesman should be familiar 
with arguments both ways, no mat- 
ter which method he plugs. 
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‘The wise printer tells his customer-world of his 
services and specialties. Don’t make a secret of the 
talents and scope of your plant. Advertise! Blow 
your own horn—sweetly! 

We make it easy for you through this series of 
sales-building blotters. To assure the power of 
repetition, the blotters have continuity of design 
and theme—“Time Flies—Advertise!” Their per- 
suasiveness is due to quality achieved by experts 
in those fields. 

This month’s attractive blotter utilizes the same 
cuts as those on the first blotter, shown last month 
on page 55 of our July issue, with a change of copy 
and layout. There’s still time for you to start mailing 
the series—to cash in on the effectiveness of regular 
mailings. It’s first come---first served. If you are the 


Here it is--The Second Blotter - - 
All Ready to get out and go to work for you 


first subscriber in your locality to order the blotter 
or the series, you get exclusive use in your territory. 
Blotter as shown is under standard size. 

Service to our readers is our aim. We haven't 
gone into the blotter business as an income- 
producing scheme; that’s what you are to do with 
them. Costs are held as low as possible—the halftone 
is $5.63; the zinc $4.23—a total of $9.86 for both, 
plus free use of topnotch copy and layout. Help 
us keep the price at rock-bottom by sending cash 
with your order for the blotters. 

Start telling—and keep on telling—your prospects 
what you can do for them. Send in your order today 
and let us help you build your business by blotters. 
‘Time flies” is no joke—it does exactly that. Don't 
let business logically yours fly by with it! 


They're back again - - 
The Inland Printer’s Popular Sales-Building Blotters! 
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PRESSURE IS REQUIRED TO PRINT 

We have a problem that has given 
us no end of trouble, and will be very 
grateful if you will lend us your help. 
We are a trade plant supplying 
machine composition to printers. The 
enclosed press proof demonstrates our 
difficulty. One printer thinks letters 
are up and down on slug and has made 
quite an issue of it. See lower case / in 
first line—several others in same line 
show up all right. This is definitely 
not due to cold face and doesn’t happen 
to any separate character. It shows the 
same on just about any letter on dif- 
ferent proofs. The cuts are mounted 
(tacked) on wood base. We have sent 
slugs to the composing machine manu- 
facturer for checking and also the 
mats and are told slugs and mats are 
as perfect as can be made. What 
answer can we make? 

The press proof is marked “Light 
impression — second overlay.” The 
failure of the letters in the captions 
to print full strength obviously is 
due to insufficient pressure under 
impression. This in turn is due to 
bear off caused by greater pressure 
applied by the overlays on the cuts 
without compensating overlays on 
the type lines. In other words, the 
pressman in overlaying the cuts 
neglected to increase the impression 
on type as needed. 

When this press proof is held 
back up at the angle to the light 
customary when marking out on the 
back for type overlay, not the faint- 
est sign of impression (embossment 
on back of sheet) can be seen. This 
is conclusive evidence of insufficient 
pressure on the type. Until the 
printer overlays the type lines and 
applies the pressure needed to print, 
he is not justified in finding fault 
with the machine composition. 

However, in fairness to both 
parties to the controversy, if faulty 
letters appear in the proof after 
sufficient pressure to print has been 
applied, further test should be made 
by fracturing the slugs to ascertain 
whether they contain hollows, either 
immediately below the type face or 
iower in the slug. Of course, if the 
composing machine manufacturer 
vent so far as to test representa- 
‘ive slugs from this job by fractur- 





ing to find hollows and found none, 
there would remain little ground for 
further argument. 

One way to cope with the possibil- 
ity of troublesome controversies 
such as this is to equip with a preci- 
sion proof press and proof all com- 
position with hard packing as the 
photoengraver of today proofs his 
plates. Then if letters print defec- 
tive, the fracture test for hollow 
slugs may be made. 

Causes of hollow slugs may lie in 
obstructions in throat and mouth- 
piece of the composing machine; 
defective pump; or incorrect metal 
temperature. Slugs which look all 
right but are hollow can be cast from 
cold metal by using high mouthpiece 
temperature. Another defect is a 
mouthpiece in which the holes have 
become enlarged so that the metal 
flows into the mold and chills before 
reaching the face. The metal should 
be squirted to the face for a solid 
slug. 


SPECIAL FOLDER 

We are seeking a small automatic 
folder to be used in the production of 
small specialty work. The size of the 
sheet runs from 214 by 314 to 3 by 5 
and is folded once. Stock is 16-pound 
bond and embossed spiderweb tissue 
paper. Do you know where a folder 
of this type can be procured? Any 
aid you can give us will be appreciated. 

Special folding machines are built 
for this kind of work on ordinary 
stock such as lightweight thin papers 
but an embossed spiderweb tissue is 
an exceptional stock for entirely 
automatic feeding even by an air 
suction feeder which can “pick them 
up and lay them down.” You should 
submit samples of this tissue to the 
folder manufacturers. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON ATTACHMENT 
“This letter was- printed by letter- 

press through a moving ribbon.” 

Please send information on this. 

The letter was produced by means 
of a typewriter ribbon attachment 
on a platen press. This procedure 
affords letters of more uniform 
appearance than is possible to pro- 
duce by printing through a piece of 
silk which is stationary. 











oe BOSSES 


Questions will also be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 


SMUDGES ON GLOSS YELLOW 

Enclosed is one of our publications 
upon which we have had a bit of a 
trouble. This particular customer is 
very meticulous and demands the best 
on his covers, for the publication is 
newsstand-distributed. Our problem is 
one of yellow ink. This job is printed 
two-color wet printing. The yellow is 
a gloss yellow (made by a reliable 
house), the black is very good halftone 
black, also of the best. If you will note 
the smut across the face of page one 
cover, you will start to get a picture of 
our problem. This smut is caused 
as the magazines slide off our gang 
stitcher or whenever several of these 
books rub together. Not all smut like 
the one enclosed. It seemed to occur at 
various times during the handling, 
as mentioned before, whether on the 
stitcher or in bundling whenever the 
books might slide one against the other. 
Rubbing the back cover against the 
yellow front cover will give you a better 
idea. We have had this trouble before 
whenever we used yellow but had 
thought it might be because we were 
binding too close to the press and the 
cover had not had sufficient time to dry. 
That is not the case in this particular 
issue. We eliminated the smudge this 
time by an over-all varnish. We then 
called in several ink men who told us 
that yellow ink has a tendency to do 
this very smudging when rubbing to- 
gether and that no reliable ink com- 
pany would guarantee to provide a 
yellow that wouldn’t. The customer 
insists on using yellow from time to 
time. Is there any written authority 
stating that yellow will do this if not 
varnished? Or can yellow be printed 
satisfactorily in some manner without 
this problem arising? 

The smudging shows not only on 
the yellow but also on the black and 
in two locations, first, close to the 
saddle stitch edge, and, second, at 
the opposite (outside) edge of page 
one of the cover. The trouble lies in 
the slow drying of the black halftone 
ink on the blank paper on page four, 
directly opposite the smudges at the 
inner and outer edges of page one 
after the cover is folded. The trouble 
caused by tardy drying may in part 
be due to makeready not thorough 
and complete, packing and drawsheet 
not hard enough, and excess supply 
of ink. The excess ink in itself would 
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retard drying. An incomplete make- 
ready leads to use of excess ink. The 
ink without a high percentage of the 
best toner would have to be used in 
thicker film than a costlier ink with 
more of the better toner, the thicker 
film taking longer to dry. 

The correctives are a faster dry- 
ing halftone black of the non-rub 
type, scant rather than excess feed 
of ink by using an ink with the best 
toner, and the addition of enough 
carnauba wax to lend a slick finish 
to the halftone black which will not 
rub so easily, under the pressure of 
the contacting sheet in folding, in 
bundling, in stitching, and under the 
clamp of the paper-cutter when trim- 
ming. These ink correctives are eas- 
ier applied to regular than wet inks, 
and further, more easily applied to 
inks for the two-color flatbed cylin- 
der than for use on rotary presses. 

You do not state the name of press 
used for wet printing of this cover 
so we cannot definitely say how you 
might find use of a heater and spray 
to advantage, or use heat-set ink. 
You may consult the inkmaker and 
the manufacturers of heaters and 
sprays to advantage because of their 
wide experience. 

Years ago an able pressman of 
wide experience said that of all two- 
color jobs, he liked the combination 
of yellow and iron blue least of all 
because this blue rubbed easily and 
the smudge showed worst on the com- 
plementary yellow. How right he was 
is proved by the fact that today iron 
blue toners are not used in the better 
non-rub black halftone inks, only the 
best of organic blue toners being 
good enough for this purpose. 

Your trouble does not lie in the 
yellow ink. The problem is to obtain 
a non-rub black for wet printing in 
two colors, which will dry harder and 
faster on the blank paper because it 
is the slow-drying ink on the blank 
paper which is being rubbed off dur- 
ing the finishing operations. 


“SUNGLOW” INKS 

A folder from Fishburn Printing 
Ink Company, Limited, of Watford, 
England, displays an entirely new 
development in high-gloss inks. They 
retain all the sparkle and luster in 
the dry print which they had when 
they came wet off the press. These 
inks are made to a modern formula 
with a synthetic base and may be 
superimposed in immediate sequence 
or after an interval of a few hours 
when dry. The makers recommend 
their own high-content anti-offset 
spray solution for use with “Sun- 
glow” inks to avoid offset, and their 
own special reducer for these inks. 
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CONTEST DEADLINE NEAR 


Hurry, hurry, hurry! Just a few more days to get your 
entry ready for THE INLAND PRINTER letterhead contest. 
Get yours on its way. Some contest letterheads will be on 
exhibit at our booth at the Big Exposition—a further in- 
centive for speed. The jury of judges will consist of leading 
typographers. Entries must be postmarked by September 
11 to be eligible for the nine awards. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


* Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of which may be black. 
Any color stock may be used. 


* Also, three proofs in black ink on white stock of each form 
separately. All copy must appear across top of 8%2- by 11-inch 
sheet (regular letterhead size). Type and cast ornaments only to 
be used. No special drawings permitted. 


* Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and address must only appear 
on the back of one of the two-color designs. 


COPY WHICH MUST BE USED IS AS FOLLOWS: 








CALLAHAN PRINTING CO. NOT INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 
BUTLER 3-4498 
2345 N. MAIN STREET 
ANYTOWN, JU. S. A. 











PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


* First prize, $25; second prize, $15; third prize, $10; fourth prize, 
a two-year subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six-month 
subscription to each of the five next-highest-ranking contestants. 
Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 


MAIL YOUR ENTRIES TO: 
* CONTEST EDITOR, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 WEST JACKSON 
BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


= HURRY! = 
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AND SO FORTH 

What is your objection to etce.? I 
notice that when it is used (rarely) in 
IP, it’s always et cetera. I find this a 
handy abbreviation. You seem to shy 
away from it. It’s perfectly proper, 
isn’t it? 

Ete. is an accepted abbreviation 
that appears in the best of company. 
We have a style rule against abbre- 
viations—very few are permitted to 
lift their pretty little heads in this 
magazine. Ordinarily etc. and et cet- 
era bespeak laziness. If a thing isn’t 
worth specific mention, why hint at 
it? 

Our friend Fowler says “to resort 
to &c. in sentences of a literary char- 
acter is amateurish, slovenly, & in- 
congruous... On the other hand, in 
the contexts to which it is appro- 
priate, it is needless purisin to re- 
strict its sense to what the words 
could mean in Latin. . .” Read the 
rest of this in his “Modern English 
Usage.” See if you aren’t sold. He 
points out, incidentally, that “al- 
most every man is potentially a pur- 
ist & a sloven at once to persons 
looking at him from a lower & a 
higher position in the scale than his 
own.” That’s a comforting thought. 


HOBBY OR AILMENT? 

I proofread not in a plant but on a 
magazine, and I’m getting discour- 
aged. Do you have any trouble with 
what seem to be professional seekers 
of errors? Thousands of people must 
make a hobby of pouncing on typos. 
My boss passes their letters on to me. 
Sometimes I have to write letters 
thanking them for their interest. 

Every week the “letters to the edi- 
tor” column of the Saturday Evening 
Post (not my magazine) contains let- 
ters of this variety. Recently a reader 
asked: “What do your readers do? 
Buy the Post to see how many errors 
they can find?” Then he goes on to tell 
about one he found. Can people reason- 
ably expect perfection for their nickels 
and dimes? I have very little backing 
up from our plant readers. They’ve 
never been known to query continuity, 
for example, no matter how absurdly 
the meaning has gone awry. Am I alone 
in my misery? 

Take it easy, kid. You are taking 
this thing too hard. Some of our best 


friends-by-mail have been acquired 
from the nice letters pointing out 
our shortcomings. They were good- 
hearted letters, all well meant and 
friendly. The other variety shows up 
once in a long while, but taking them 
is part of the game. And such criti- 
cism is helpful, even when it is bad 
medicine. 

We found a little gem in the July 
22 Post ourselves—“Quite so,” Vic- 
toria said. W“e can’t have jiggling.” 
Are we going to write to them about 
it? Heaven forbid! We know how 
those things happen. Most people 
who write to us have a warm “fam- 
ily” feeling for our magazine. They 
chide us gently, as the mother tells 
a little one to wipe his nose. We like 
our letters. If you don’t, perhaps you 
had better start acquiring a taste 
for them. 


NOT QUARANTINED 

I got a kick out of your item “Comes 
the Millennium” in the July Proof- 
room. Shortly after I read it, I saw 
this caption in the Chicago Tvibune: 
“Howard T. East presenting plague 
to Admiral Richard L. Conolly aboard 
flagship.” That must be a typo; it 
couldn’t possibly be the Trib’s fancy 
spelling. Tvib style should be plak, 


anyhow. 
Plague is a heck of a thing to be 
scattering around freely — it’s 


against the law—so we will assume 
that plaque was intended. But let 
your laughter be gentle; the news- 
paper proofreader’s lot is not an 
easy one. 










On ‘the two Friday ate ernoo 
of the Graphic Arts Expositi 
(September 15_ _and Rs 

booth will be r a 

livened by the presence of Mary — 

edited tlie 















D. Alexander, — oe 

University of Chicago Manual of 

Style. Perhaps the Proofroom Ed- 
itor will get time off for good be- 


havior and be there, too. This is _ 
your invitation to oe hae Mee 





JUSTIFIED QUERY 

In some book galleys I am reading I 
came across a reference to canaba wax. 
It looked suspicious to me and so I 
looked it up in the dictionary under c; 
then I tried k, without success. Can you 
tell me if canaba wax is correct? How 
do you check an item like this? 

We would have followed the same 
procedure, as far as it goes, then 
looked up wax, where a number of 
different kinds of waxes are men- 
tioned (not all kinds). The closest 
thing listed there to canaba is car- 
nauba wax. Then we would write car- 
nauba? in the margin, indicate can- 
aba in the text, and leave it to the 
editor or author. If you felt that to 
be too little effort, then you might 
look for a special dictionary of terms 
used in the field of the book. There 
are many coined words used in every 
trade, profession, sport, industry, 
and so on, that are not included even 
in an unabridged dictionary. The 
proofreader doesn’t have time to do 
etymological research in instances 
like this. (Canaba appears to come 
from a word meaning reed or 
cane, both of which appear unlikely 
sources of wax.) 


FIGURES PRO AND CON 

Could you give me a little help with 
figures? I have difficulty remembering 
when the numerals should be used and 
when the figures should be spelled out. 

The answer to this problem de- 
pends almost entirely on whether the 
writing is formal and literary (not 
necessarily veally literary), scien- 
tific and technical, or journalistic. 
The reasons are obvious: in news- 
paper and technical work, space is 
the consideration; with book and 
magazine material, the finished page 
looks better when figures are spelled 
out. There are numerous exceptions 
to the various rules—room and street 
numbers ordinarily call for figures, 
which also are used for proportion, 
percentage, degrees, and years. 
Large numbers often are expressed 
in figures (except round numbers— 
unless they are money. See what we 
mean when we say it all depends?) 

Many have the rule for ordinary 
matter: Spell out all numbers up to 
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and including one hundred; use 
figures for larger numbers. “When 
in doubt, spell out” is good proce- 
dure to follow with average editorial 
writing. Ages are always spelled out 
except in newspapers, where you 
probably would be fired at once for 
so heinous a crime. To us, age looks 
so stark when expressed in figures. 


ANYHOW, IT’S FREE 

Your column has always come up 
with such sound solutions to some of 
the bothersome problems confronting 
proofreaders that I wonder what your 
ruling on this example of double punc- 
tuation would be: 

Send for free booklet. “What causes 
green mold?”, a twenty-page booklet 
in full color, will answer your ques- 
tions about molds and fungi. 

Since this ad has already run and no 
one will get the guillotine for it, please 
let us know what punctuation, if any, 
should go after the title of the booklet. 

Although dashes to set off the appos- 
itive or a rephrasing of the entire sen- 
tence might have solved the problem, 
space did not permit the use of dashes, 
and the client refused to make any 
changes in the copy. 

What do your authorities say about 
the comma folowing the title? 

The authorities would say that 
the punctuation is right. We, how- 
ever, are firm believers in avoiding 
triple marks. Why not have the 
booklet title in italic? Then there 
should be sufficient space for dashes: 

What causes green mold? — a 
twenty page booklet in full color— 
will answer... 

Or: What causes green mold? (a 
twenty-page booklet in full color) 
will answer... 

Or: “What causes green mold?” 
(a twenty-page...) will answer... 

There’s more than one way to skin 
a cat. 


COMME IL FAUT 

This has nothing to do with where 
you put the comma, or grammar. Come 
to think of it—it has almost nothing to 
do with proofreading. All I want you 
to tell me is the difference in meaning 
between de rigeur and comme il faut. I 
say the phrases are not synonymous. 
What sayest thou? 

We sayest that our French diction- 
ary and our Yankee Webster spell it 
rigueur. 

We have nine hours’ credit in col- 
lege French—a ten-hour course 
minus a one-hour credit subtracted 
for cuts. And the sole reason we have 
that much credit is that we were the 
only one in the class who had heard 
of Balzac, the teacher’s pet. We give 
our background in order not to sail 
under false colors as an authority 
on the French language. 

To cut it short: De rigueur means 
imperative, to comply with the best 
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form; comme il faut (as it should 
be), in good taste, correct from the 
standpoint of etiquette. It is possible 
that the required form might not 
be good form. Hence the phrases are 
not interchangeable. 


ONE OR TWO? 

I have trouble deciding when some 
words should be presented singly or 
as compounds: some day, someday; all 
ready, already, and such. How can I 
remember what is correct? 

One harsh authority we have on 
hand says to “study your grammar 
until you understand the parts of 
speech; only by doing so can you 
read (proofread) intelligently.” 

We should say that the choice de- 
pends upon the meaning of the sen- 
tence, which should be obvious: 

He will some day be president. I 
am going to California someday. He 
was a baldhead. He had a bald head. 
It has been some time since I have 
seen you. I will see you sometime 
soon. It is already finished. Are they 
all ready to go? 


GONE WITH THE WIND 

“When you are skiing down wind”— 
should this be downwind, down-wind or 
down the wind? 

Contact Mr. Webster. Under down 
there is the following: “Along the 


same course with; as, down the wind 
. .. Down often combines with the 
following noun (by dropping of the 
intervening article, to form adverbs 
and adjectives, as downwind.’’) 

Take your choice. We prefer the 
downwind (easier and natural to 
say), as we prefer the fireplace to 
skiing in any kind of wind. 


HYPHEN INDICATED 

How do you mark typewritten manu- 
script when a word like crisscross is 
written with criss- at the end of one 
line and cross at the beginning of the 
next? You want to be sure the machine 
operator writes it as one word, not 
hyphenated. 

Our comps would know that criss- 
cross is one solid word. But that’s 
an interesting question, and it is a 
matter that comes up occasionally. 
We might write out the full word 
and circle it in the margin alongside 
criss-, let’s say. On special words, we 
use “close up’”* marks and give the 
hyphen a delete mark. 

We have more trouble in the other 
department: denoting the hyphen 
we want retained. Even though we 
use the approved University of Chi- 
cage Press mark—a double hyphen 
with the slant line—still once in a 
while a word that should have the 
hyphen comes out solidly mated. 





typo error 


The typographical error is 

A slippery thing and sly; 

You can hunt it ‘til your 
dizzy, 

But somehow it will get by. 

‘Til the forms are off the 
presses 

It is strange how still it 
keeps, 

It shrinks down in a corner 


And it never stirs or peeps. 
That typographical error, 
Too small for human eyes, 
‘Til the ink is on the paper, 
When it grows to mountain 
size. 

The remainder of the issue 
May be clean as clean can be, 
But the typographical error 
Is the only thing you see! 
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GUIDE TO EXHIBITORS 


@ Acme Steel Company. Booth 174. Stitching machines 
and wire. A. G. Denne will be in charge. 

@ American Evatype Corporation. Booth 403. Display- 
ing the new American Evatype rubber plate molding 
press. Richard Evans, Sr., will be in charge. 

e@ American Roller Company. Booth 175. Display of 
printing rollers, pastes, and adhesives. Hilliard Ditzler 
is in charge. 

e@American Type Founders. Booths 130-133; 244-260; 
268-272. On exhibition will be four letterpress units, 
three Kellys, and a Little Giant; also five sheet-fed 
offset presses. An ATF Webendorfer web-fed offset 
press will be in operation. Displayed will be a com- 
plete photo-mechanical department including an ATF- 
Hadego photo-composition machine. ATF type faces 
and a new line of European type will be displayed. A 
facsimile engineering department will offer visitors a 
personal plant designing service. Frank Gerhart is 
staging the show. 

e@ Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equip- 
ment Incorporated. Booths 144-147. Featured equip- 
ment will be Palatia Gravure Press, Ro-Fa Rotary Rul- 
ing and Folding Machine, Combinex Offset Layout 
Table and Printing Frame, Autovertikalie Automatic Fo- 
cusing Vertical Camera, Dufa Flatbed Offset Press, 
and Rolca Roll-Ticket Press. Karel van der Eynden will 
be in charge. 

@ Anchor Chemical Company, Incorporated. Booth 208. 
Adhesives, ink removers, roller cleaners, and press 
iubricants will be among the chemicals displayed. Ed- 
ward S. and Alfred A. Jasser in charge. 

@ Artype, Incorporated. Booth 297. Type and symbols 
on transparent self-adhering sheets will be displayed. 
Robert Serafin will be in charge. 

@ Babcock Printing Press Corporation. Booth 149. The 
new Babcock Talisman Offset Press—a 192 x 2514 
inches sheet-fed single-color press will be displayed. 
J. J. Babbo will be in charge. 

@ Banthin Engineering Company. Booth 160. Two 
Banthin 13 by 20 Horizontal Cylinder Presses in op- 


eration will be exhibited. J. F. Banthin, Sr., and G. J. 
Stickley will be in charge. 

@ Battelle Memorial Institute. Booth 213. The XeroX 
Copier, samples of xeroprinting, hot-melt adhesive 
bindings, and other items will be displayed. J. Homer 
Winkler will have general charge of the exhibit. 

@ Russell Ernest Baum, Incorporated. Booths 203, 205, 
207, 209, 211. The 30 by 46-60 Baumfolder, 25 by 38 
Baumfolder, 22 by 28 Baumfolder, and the ‘’Senior’’ 
172 by 22% Baumfolder will be displayed; also the 
new “Junior” Model Baumfolders. Russell Ernest Baum 
will be in charge. 

@ jack Beall Vertical Service. Booth 111. A complete 
line of accessories and rebuilt units for the Miehle 
Vertical Press will be exhibited. Jack Beall will be in 
charge. 

@ Sam‘I Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company. 
Booth 284. All latest developments in printers’ rollers 
and some innovations will be exhibited. Don E. Crews 
in charge. 

@ Blatchford Division of National Lead Company. 
Booth 357. Exhibit will feature three Blatchford prod- 
ucts—"Honeycomb” base, type metals, and type metal 
flux. Robert F. Kielich in charge. 

e@ Brackett Stripping Machine Company. Booth 218. 
A Utility model single-head stripper and a jogger— 
shown in three sizes—will be displayed. H. J. Swenson 
and B. C. Blair will be in charge. 

@ Challenge Machinery Company. Booths 190, 192, and 
193. Latest developments in the Challenge line of 
paper cutters, drills, proof presses, and quoins will be 
on display, as well as special equipment. J. Edgar 
Lee—and his staff—will be on hand. 

@ Chandler and Price Company. Booths 238-243. 
Printing presses and cutters will be on display. J. W. 
Kirkpatrick will have charge. 

@ Chemco Photoproducts Company, Incorporated. 
Booths 288-290. Complete display of all of this com- 
pany’s photoengraving equipment. The “Flapjack” 
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whirler will be in operation. Sam B. Anson, Jr., will be 
in charge. 


@ Chapman Electric Neutralizer Company. Booth 293. 
Samples of transformers and static bars will be ex- 
hibited. Richard C. Payson and members of his staff 
will be in attendance. 


@ Cline Electric Manufacturing Company. Booth 156. 
Controller for the drive on job presses will be dis- 
played. G. R. Dayton will be in charge. 


@ Commercial Controls Corporation. Booth 104. The 
Justowriter, an automatic justifying typewriter re- 
quiring only one manual typing, will be on exhibition. 
Frank DeWitt will be in charge. 


@ Consolidated Photo Engravers and Lithographers 
Equipment Company. Booths 426-429, 431 and 433. 
A complete temperature controlled darkroom will be 
displayed and Consolidated equipment shown in opera- 
tion. Ben Sugarman will be in charge. 


e C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company. Booth “A.” A new 
two-color sheet-fed rotary press and four plate treat- 
ing machines will be exhibited. The Cottrell exhibit 
will be in charge of Carl C. Sweet. 

@ Craftsman Line-up Table Corporation. Booth 423. 
Three types of tables— Standard, Photo-Lith and 
Utility Litho-Offset tables—will be exhibited. George 
H. Charnock, Jr., will be in charge. 


@ Dexter Folder Company. Booths 361, 363, 365, 367, 
369; 381-396. Will display folders, stitchers, book and 
pamphlet binding machinery, including new machines 
used in the printshop and bindery. 


@ j. E. Doyle Company. Booth 177. The new Doyle 
Automatic Infrared Dryer will be exhibited in opera- 
tion. Charles C. Doyle, the company president, will 
be in charge. 


@ Orville Dutro and Son, Incorporated. Booth 171. 
Shown in operation will be the Speed-Flex Model D 
press and the Pearce sheet collator. Orville Dutro is in 
charge. 


@ Electric Boat Company, Printing Machinery Divi- 
sion. Booths 418-421. The 22 by 34 E. B. CO press will 
be demonstrated in addition to samples of work run by 


shops owning the press. Harold Gegenheimer and other ~ 


officials will be on hand. 


@ Electro-Coatings, Incorporated. Booth 115. Display 
shows uses of chromium plating in printing: sample 
chromium plated etched steel rotogravure cylinders; 
chromium-plated etched magnesium cylinders; chro- 
mium plating as applied to electrotypes, stereotypes, 
embossing dies and engraving dies. Also shown is ap- 
plication of chromium plating as salvage medium for 
cylinder journals. William J. Suski in charge. 


@ Electrographic Corporation, Lake Shore and Reilly 
Electrotype Divisions. Booths 198-199. New electro- 
type platemaking methods—including pressmen mak- 
ing overlays, men operating Bishop Treating dies, and 
the actual shaving of plates—will be shown; actual 
pressruns will be made from completed plates. A slide 
film on the manufacture of Reilly Electrotypes will be 
shown, as well as a complete display of the corpora- 
tion’s products. Cliff DeVore in charge. 


@ Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation. Booth 
165. The Fairchild Photo-Electric Engraver and the 
Fairchild Lithotype will be exhibited. Robert McPher- 
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son, Edward Tracht, Harry Ellis, Jr., C. A. Harrison, and 
Alfred Scott will be in attendance. 


@ Wiliiam A. Force and Company. Booth 439. A com- 
plete showing of numbering equipment for printers 
will be displayed. William A. Force III will be in 
charge. 


e@ General Binding Corporation. Booth 306. Exhibition 
of plastic binding equipment and mechanical bindings 
will be featured. William L. Fritz will be in charge of 
the demonstrations. 


@ Goss Printing Press Company. Booth 312. Maga- 
zines, books and supplements printed on Goss presses 
and a miniature model of the Goss Headliner Presses 
will be shown. Paul Florian will be in charge of the 
Goss exhibit. 


@ Graphic Arts International Corporation. Booth 142. 
Latest models of the Jagenberg gluing and labeling 
machines will be displayed. Holger F. Riis will be In 
charge of the booth. 


@ Hamilton Manufacturing Company. Booths 405, 407, 
409-410. Progressive imposing tables, three- and four- 
tier galley cabinets, artwork storage cabinet, a truck 
for galley cabinets and an island makeup unit will be 
exhibited. Roger L. Perry will be in charge. 


@ Hamilton Tool Company. Booths 141 and 143. On 
display and in operation will be a 17 by 26 Rubber 
Plate Press, two numbering machines, a cross perfo- 
rator, two punching machines, and a length slitter and 
perforator with roll rewinding and cutoff delivery. 


@ Hammermill Paper Company. Booth 341. A display 
designed to help printers choose the right grade of 
paper for maximum customer satisfaction and profit- 
able pressroom performance. 


@ Hammond Machinery Builders. Booths 310 and 311. 
Hammond TrimOsaws, radial routers, router-planers, 
full-page shavers, scorchers and EasyKasters will be ex- 
hibited. A. T. VanderLinde will be in charge. 


@ Harris-Seybold Company. Booths 264 through 267. 
Exhibited will be Harris printing presses and Seybold 
paper cutting machines and bindery equipment, plus 
allied equipment and supplies for the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry. Ren R. Perry, general sales manager, will be in 
general charge. 


@ Hueb Laboratories. Booth 222. Displayed will be 
a Straight Line Image Reverser, Right Angle Image 
Reverser, Straight Line Image Reversing Lenses, Mono- 
chromatic Illuminator for Color Separations, Magne- 
sium Metal Engravings, examples of color printing and 
enlarged photographs of the Onset press and Photo- 
textype composing machine. W. C. Huebner in charge. 





@ Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Company. Booth 359. 
Products on display will be Rocket, Durolith, Synthox, 
DX Newspaper, OX Process Rollers, Molded Goods, 
Rubber Plates and Adhesives. C. W. Gleason and 
Arthur E. Murphy will be in charge. 


@ Intertype Corporation. Booth 261. On exhibition will 
be the ‘Fotosetter’’ machine and an Intertype Model 
G, 72-90 combination Mixer hot metal machine. Inter- 
type personnel will be on duty at all times to furnish 
information desired. 


@ Kidder Press Company, Incorporated. Booth 330. 
Kidder printing machinery will be on display. Robert 
B. King will be in charge. 
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@ Kleen-Stik Products, Incorporated. Booth 109. Sam- 
ples of labels and point-of-purchase advertising that 
has been produced on Kleen-Stik stock will be on dis- 
play. Labels will also be displayed. Gerald E. Cole will 
be in charge. 

@ Lake Erie Engineering Corporation. Booths 152 and 
154. Among the displays will be two Acraplate Mold- 
ing and Vulcanizing presses, together with auxiliary 
equipment. J. V. Landau will be in charge. 

@ Lanston Monotype Machine Company. Booths 411- 
417. Monotype keyboard, composition caster, Giant 
Caster, Material Maker and Monotype-Thompson type- 
caster will be features of letterpress equipment. Also 
on display will be Monotype-Huebner color precision 
camera, precision photo-composing machine, register 
device, vertical plate coater and universal process ma- 
chine as well as the Monotype-Barrett adding machine. 
Carl Sorenson will be in charge. 

@ E. P. Lawson Company, Incorporated. Booths 351, 
353, and 355. Working demonstrations of the new 
“NM series 39-inch Heavy Duty Automatic Clamp 
Cutter, 46-inch and 52-inch Heavy Duty Hydraulic 
Clamp Cutters and the Electronic Spacer Cutter. The 
Heavy Duty Drill Slotting Machine will also be exhib- 
ited. D. W. Schulkind, company president, will be in 
charge. 


@ Linotype Parts Company, Incorporated. Booth 425. 
The new Model E Star Automatic Quadding Attach- 
ment will be shown in operation. Emil Bendow will 
be in charge. 


@ Ludlow Typograph Company. Booth 283. A practical 
working exhibit of Ludlow and Elrod equipment under 
as near shop conditions as possible will be made. John 
King will be in charge. 


@ Macbeth Arc Lamp Company. Booth 436. The com- 
pany will exhibit models of Photographic Arc Lamps 
to demonstrate the traditional and two styles of the 
ultramodern electronic motor-controlled lamps. Iredell 
Eachus, Sr., Iredell Eachus, Jr., and Jesse D. Hass will 
be in charge. 


@ Jj. Curry Mendes Corporation. Booths 285-286. Ex- 
hibited will be the JCM Semi-automatic Collating and 
Tipping Machine; a brand-new completely automatic 
collating machine; and the Stakart, a rack of five 
double-tiered shelves for storing and transporting paper 
stock. J. Curry Mendes will be in charge. 

@ Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Booth 282. On 
display will the latest Linotype equipment available. 
J. L. Davis, William Mulroy and W. L. Bartlett are in 
charge. 

@ Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company. 
Booths 273-277. Five presses, ranging from the V-50 
Vertical to the Number 61 Two-Color Sheet-Fed Offset, 
will be displayed. The exhibit will be conducted under 
the direction of Carleton Mellick. 

@ Miller Printing Machinery Company. Booths 278-281. 
Displayed will be the company’s high-speed automatic 
printing machinery. A. E. Searle, Jr., will be in charge. 
@ New Era Manufacturing Company. Booth 343. Equip- 
ment on display will be a New Era Press upper-print 
unit, a Graeber Stringer and Knotter, and a Lockwood 
Press. Also displayed will be samples of printed work 
done by New Era presses and enlarged photographs of 
specialty presses. H. C. Lockwood in charge. 
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pany, Incorporated. Booth 180. Dis- 
play will present Monomelt metal feeder, the new ro- 
tary shaver and the new power shear among products 
developed and manufactured by the company. 


@ Mohr Lino-Saw Company. Booth 113. The Mohr Saw 
for attachment to the Linotype or Intertype and the 
Portable Mohr Saw will be displayed. H. O. Mohr in 
charge. 

@ Northwest Paper Company. Booth 331. Original 
paintings of the famous Northwest Mountie, paper 
samples and printed specimens will be displayed. John 
T. Harrison will be in charge. 

@ NuAre Company. Booth 112. On exhibit will be the 
new N-110 motor-driven, completely automatic Arc 
Lamp. J. H. Schultheis will demonstrate. 

@ Nygren-Dahly Company. Booth 342. Displayed will 
be single and multiple paper drilling machines, per- 
forators and punch and tab cutting machines. Among 
the new models is a 22-inch combination round-hole 
and slot-hole rotary perforator. Henry C. Nygren will 
be in charge. 

@ Oxy-Dry Sprayer Corporation. Booths 233 and 235. 
Oxy-Dry anti-offset spray equipment features two new 
developments: a ‘‘position powder control’’ micrometer 
device and a more efficient powder. The recently- 
developed Bista overlay method of pre-makeready will 
also be shown. Paul Rosewall is in charge. 

@ Paasche Airbrush Company. Booth 126. Complete 
line of ‘‘No-Offset’’ Fluid units, ‘‘No-Offset’’ Powder 
units, and “No-Offset’’ Dual Combination Fluid and 
Powder units, applying both fluid and powder at the 
same time or separately, will be exhibited. 


@ Printing Machinery Company. Booths 379-380. Fea- 
tured in the display will be the company’s new mag- 
nesium Sterling Toggle Base and the various types of 
its flatbed and rotary plate mounting and registering 
bases. Lee Augustine will be in charge. 


@ Printrade Machinery Corporation. Booths 164 and 
166. The Soldans Bronzemaster will be displayed. John 
G. Gould in charge. 

@ Process Color Plate Company Incorporated. Booth 
309. On exhibit will be samples of all types of printing. 
Gradie Oakes will be in charge. 


@ Rapid Roller Company. Booth 354. Various types of 
rollers and Mercury Lithographic Blankets will be dis- 
played, also a cabinet showing the various stages of 
the company’s manufacturing processes. 


@ Rathbun and Bird Company, Incorporated. Booth 
214. Main exhibit will be the company’s extension 
delivery for cylinder presses. Carl J. Bergstrom will be 
in charge. 


@ j. A. Richards Company. Booth 371. Saw trimmers, 
diemaking equipment, stereotype equipment and Model 
EMM jig and drill mortising unit will be among the 
many items of equipment on display. Paul Richards will 
be in charge; J. A. Richards, Sr., will also be on hand. 


@ Roberts Numbering Machine Company. Booth 158. 
Products to be shown will be Rotary and Flat-Bed 
Typographic Numbering Machines; Hand Numbering 
Machines duplicating the type faces. George A. Seaver 
will be in charge. 


@ Roberts and Porter Incorporated. Booth 328. The 
modern method of lithographic press dampener build- 
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ing will be shown. Both the Horizontal Speedjacket 
Machine and the Vertical Speedjacket Machine will be 
in the booth. For purposes of demonstration, only the 
Vertical Machine will be used. 


@ R. R. Robertson Company. Booth 228. A completely 
redesigned overhead precision camera and a “100% 
stainless steel’’ temperature controlled sink are new 
items on display. The Robertson automatic diaphragm 
control, which has been newly modernized through the 
introduction of lignt measurement by cold electronic 
tube, will also be shown. Joseph VanCata is in charge. 


@ F. P. Rostack Company. Booths 225-227 and 229. 
Featured at the Rosback display will be the new 
Rosback Pony Vari Speed Rotary Perforator, ‘’Twenty- 
Two” Rotary Slat Perforator, and other types of Ros- 
back Perforators, Punching Machines and Wire Stitch- 
ing Machines. F. C. Roosevelt will be in charge. 


e@ H. B. Rouse and Company. Booth 219. Featured in 
the display will be the new Rouse Plate Saw, also a line 
of Vertical Miterers and Regular Rouse Band Saw for 
cutting line-casting slugs, as well as a full line of 
printers’ small tools. Harry W. Knoll will be in charge. 


e@ E. G. Ryan and Company. Booth 375. The Toland 
Colloid Plate for lithographic processes, and the Ryco 
“'Black’’ photographic light for exposing zinc and colloid 
plates will be demonstrated. The booth will also include 
the Ryco Ink Roller Washup Attachment, Ortlieb Ink 
Agitator, Ortman Dry No-offset Spray and the Tally- 
Tab, among its offset exhibits. 


@ Schaefer Machine Company. Booth 370. Exhibit will 
include several types of newly designed coating ma- 
chines, patented in 1950, fer gluing, cementing and 
gumming paper, cardboard, book cloth, leather and 
leatherette. Charles F. Schaefer will be in attendance. 


@ Seal-O-Matic Machine Manufacturing Company, In- 
corporated. Booth 432. Two Seal-O-Matic Sealing Ma- 
chines will be in operation during the Exposition. 
C. H. Kinzel, Jr. will be in charge. 


@ Screen Process Printing Association, International. 
Booths 314 and 316. On exhibit will be specimens of 
the many applications of commercial silk screen work, 
including recent developments in the field where 
printers and lithographers are using silk screen process 
in conjunction with their work. 


@ Southworth Machine Company. Booth 151. Displays 
and photos of the company’s paper conditioners, hu- 
midifiers, punching, round cornering, and paper jogging 
machines, hangers and various special equipment will 
be on exhibition. 


@ Spiral Binding Company, Incorporated. Booth 200. 
The exhibit will include the firm’s Universal Punching 
Machine, SB6 Automatic Spiral Inserting Machine, 
Sample books of various binding styles of Spiral, Spi- 
ralastic and Kamket loose-leaf binding. 


@ Strong Electric Corporation. Booth 292. Shown at 
the booth will be Type 32500, 140 Ampere Vertical 
Printing Frame Lamp; Type 32000 Grafarc Camera 
Lamp; and Type 32520, 140 Ampere Horizontal Frame 
Printing Lamp. Arthur J. Hatch, Jr., will be one of the 
men in charge. 

@ Super Speed Printing Press Company, Incorporated. 
Booths 318-327, and 340. Demonstration will be on 
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Heidelberg platen presses exclusively, showing a bat- 
tery of machines at various speeds. Frank H. Galway 
will be in charge. 


@ Taylor Machine Company. Booth 379. The Taylor 
Registerscope, a modern device which adapts optical 
principles to speed up form make-up and register, and 
Registerscope Junior, a low-cost model, will be dis- 
played. Arthur K. Taylor will be in charge. 


@ Thomson-National Press Company. Booth 438. In 
operation at the booth will be a 17 by 25 Thomson 
Heavy Duty Automatic Cutting and Creasing Press, a 
Style 9-6, 28 by 41 Thomson Heavy Duty Eccentric 
Action Cutting and Creasing Press, and a Style 6, 28 
by 41 Thomson Crank Action Cutting and Creasing 
Press. Basil M. Parsons and L. A. Whittaker will be in 
attendance. 


@ Vandercook and Sons, Incorporated. Booths 262-263. 
Demonstrated will be the new Vandercook Plate 
Gauges, Make-Up Gauge, Line-Up Gauge, Block Lev- 
eller and Test Press, the 4-Color High Speed Proof 
Press, 29-24 High Speed Power Proof Press and other 
equipment. A complete ‘‘Pre-Press Department’’ such 
as might be installed in a modern plant will be one 
of the features. E. O. Vandercook will be present. 


eB. Verner and Company, Incorporated. Booth 408. 
The company’s latest model Multipress will be exhibited 
at the Exposition. There will be two machines in op- 
eration. Anthony Saraceni will be in charge. 


@ Walton Laboratories, Incorporated. Booths 194-195. 
Walton Laboratories will have in operation many of 
the various models that comprise the Walton Humidi- 
fication System, one being the new Walton Model 
“30” Humidifier. William Feldermann will be in at- 
tendance. 


@ Martin Jj. Weber Studio. Booth 397. Graphic arts 
pictorial production for letterpress, offset and gravure 
produced by photo-mechanical means through the 
Weber Process will be on display. Techniques will be 
displayed and explained. Martin J. Weber will be in 
charge. 


@ Western Newspaper Union. Booths 345, 347 and 
349. Western Newspaper Union and Associated Com- 
panies will display a variety of equipment of well- 
known manufacturers. 


@ Wetter Numbering Machine Company. Booth 333. 
The feature attraction of the booth will be the en- 
larged model of a Wetter machine made out of plastic 
and so made as to give the visitor an opportunity to 
see how the inside parts function. On display also will 
be a rotary model several times above scale in opera- 
ticn. James Longshore will be in charge. 


@ Wild and Stevens, Incorporated. Booth 191. The 
Sesco low-pressure offset gun will be featured at this 
display. Pedestal and press-mounted units and new 
conversion heads for old equipment will be shown. 
William J. Leahy will be in charge. 


@ Williamson and Company. Booth 374. Feature of the 
exhibit will be the 185 ton ‘‘Platemaster’’ press. The 
company will also exhibit various materials used in the 
production of duplicate printing plates of rubber and 
plastic for letterpress work. The molding of rubber 
plates will be demonstrated. Eugene Williamson, com- 
pany president, will be in charge. 
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The Four Types of Offset Plates 


@®THIS MONTH this department is 
going to step completely out of char- 
acter and any reference to troubles 
current or past will be purely co- 
incidental. Instead, the central theme 
will be the progress lithography has 
made in recent years, and to pay trib- 
ute to the men who have been able 
to readjust their thinking and craft- 
manship to the rapid changes which 
have taken place in this industry. 
When one considers that many of 
the top-notch lithographers learned 
their trade on stone and have been 
able to adapt themselves to the use 
of metal plates on rotary presses, and 
have been able to switch from hand- 
transfer to completely photomechan- 
ical methods of platemaking, one is 
forced to realize that the training 
they received must have been of such 
a fundamental nature that its prin- 
ciples could be applied no matter 
what changes were made in the 
means of applying these principles. 
Likewise, the thousands of men who 
have come into the industry in the 
past few years have contributed 
much to the industry simply because 
they were not afraid to try things 
which to someone more experienced 
appeared impossible or ridiculous. 


Should Be Science—Not Art 


Had it not been for both types of 
operators the new developments and 
discoveries which have been made in 
the past few years never would have 
become standard practice, and the 
growth of offset lithography would 
have been very limited. To appre- 
ciate how great this transition has 
been one only needs to look at the 
letterpress industry in which many 
men are still running presses iden- 
tical with the ones on which they 
learned their trade and differ only 
slightly from those their fathers and 
perhaps their grandfathers ran at 
the turn of the century. 

Along with this transition of the 
lithographic process there has come 
the demand to remove it from the 
category of an art and make it a 
science. This apparently originated 


By Charles }. Hing 


from the idea that since water and 
other chemicals were used, (a laun- 
dry advertising that it used no chem- 
icals was once sued for using water, 
which the judge ruled is a chemical) 
chemists should be able to discover 
the function of the various materials 
used by operators and improve on 
existing methods. Although much 
work has been done in technical 
fields and especially those related to 
the lithographic industry, there is 
still very little scientific knowledge 
of the principles of lithography, and 
although there have been some great 
strides made in attempts to control 
and standardize the materials used, 
the artisan is still a very important 
factor in the quality of the job. 


Great Strides in Photography 


Scientifically, the greatest strides 
appear to have been made in the 
realm of photography, and much of 
the ease of reproduction and the im- 
provement in quality of offset print- 
ing has been the direct result of 
improvements made in photographic 
equipment and supplies. It is hard 
to realize that at one time an appren- 
tice cameraman’s principal task was 
coating wet plates with collodion, and 
that only a few years ago high con- 
trast emulsions and developers, as 
we know them, were not available. 

Yet credit must also be given the 
cameramen. They have been very 
quick to adopt any means of improv- 
ing the quality of their work and 
have readily adopted methods of 
standardizing their operations wher- 
ever possible. They have realized the 
importance of accuracy in measur- 
ing, weighing, and timing, and ap- 
preciated the value of instruments 
such as integrating light meters and 
densitometers in the reproduction of 
uniform transparencies. In general, 
it can be said that they have been 
furnished with accurate information 
and equipment and they have at- 
tempted to give accurate reproduc- 
tion through the use of them. This 
has, however, in no way detracted 
from the artistic element of their 


skill, but instead has aided them in 
attaining a much higher degree of 
artistry than heretofore possible. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason such 
great strides have been made in the 
photographic phase of the process 
is that the suppliers of photographie 
materials have at their command well 
organized research staffs for work in 
other phases of photography than 
that concerned with the graphic arts. 
However, many of the principles 
with which they are familiar are 
identical no matter whether they are 
to be put to use in the field of ama- 
teur photography, moving pictures, 
lithography, or photoengraving. So 
there has come about not only the 
use of color photography in all kinds 
of reproduction, and with it more 
completely photographic means of 
color correction, not only for use with 
color photos but also with hand pro- 
duced art. 

In addition these companies have 
put forth considerable research ef- 
fort on problems specificially pecul- 
iar to lithographic and letterpress 
reproduction. It can be safely stated 
that at one time in recent years one 
supplier paid for far more man-hours 
of graphic arts reasearch work than 
were paid for by the entire litho- 
graphic industry during any com- 
parable period. Thus photographic 
and color-correction departments of 
the lithographic industry have pro- 
gressed much faster than all other 
parts, and for the most part it has 
been progress based on scientific 
findings and controls. 


The Hand Transfer Plate 


The progress of platemaking has 
been on a much less sound founda- 
tion. Some of the improvement has 
been the inevitable result of the im- 
provement in positives and nega- 
tives but full advantage has not been 
taken of these blessings because so 
much of the platemaking process is 
based on disputable ideas of what 
takes place during the operation. 
For purposes of discussion, litho- 
graphic plates can be divided into 
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four classes: hand-transfer, albu- 
min, deep-etch, and multi-metal. The 
first three of these types of plates 
may be either zinc or aluminum. 

Although for most commercial 
purposes the hand-transfer plate has 
become obsolete, its counterpart in 
the form of the duplicator plate on 
which the text matter is typewritten 
directly onto the press plate finds 
wide application on the small office 
type equipment. For all those late- 
comers to the industry who have 
never had any experience with hand- 
transferring, the process consists of 
pulling prints from an original 
stone or metal plate onto a special 
type of paper and with a special 
grade of “transfer” ink. These prints 
are then placed in proper position 
face down on a zinc or aluminum 
press plate and under extreme pres- 
sure the ink on the plate is trans- 
ferred to the plate. The paper is then 
soaked off and the plate is rolled up 
wet to strengthen the image areas 
before desensitizing the non-image 
areas and gumming the plate. 


Difficulties With Albumin 


Fundamentally, this is the sim- 
plest kind of lithographic plate that 
can be made, and there are many who 
will still claim that, from a press 
performance viewpoint, it is far 
superior to the more recently de- 
veloped types of plates. The theory 
on which the hand-transfer artist 
worked was that prior to putting 
down the transfer, he made the metal 
grease receptive through the use of 
a counter-etch. This treatment was 
responsible for the greasy transfer 
ink on the print producing an image 
on the plate. The etch he used after 
the plate had been rolled up not only 
desensitized the non-work areas but 
could also be made in such a manner 
or of such strength that tone values 
could be reduced. If he wished to add 
work he could counter-etch the area 
and through the use of a greasy 
crayon he could put in any hand work 
he needed. Altogether he knew the 
process thoroughly and if something 
went wrong there were only a few 
causes to which the trouble could be 
attributed. Actually the method was 
merely the same operations he had 
been accustomed to using on stone, 
applied to a grained zinc or alum- 
inum plate. 

With the introduction of the albu- 
min method of making press plates, 
the complications set in. In the first 
place, little was known about the 
reaction which took place between 
the albumin and the ammonium di- 
chromate when the dried mixture 
on the plate was exposed to light. 
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Furthermore, egg albumin itself is 
an irregular product about which too 
much is not even known today, and 
different lots from various sources 
vary greatly in composition or at 
least in their ability to work well in 
the lithographic process. The plate- 
maker was now working with a pro- 
cess which neither he nor any one else 
understood and with materials of 
doubtful composition. As a result 
many pet theories sprang into being 
concerning the correct amount of al- 
bumin and dichromate which should 
be used, how best to prepare a coat- 
ing solution, what kind or strength 
of etch should be used, what grade 
of albumin would work best, and 
proper technique to be used in de- 
veloping a plate. 

As one of its early projects, the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
set out to investigate the albumin 
process, and although few of its early 
findings could be considered to be of 
a fundamental nature, it at least pre- 
scribed a method of preparing coat- 
ing, timing exposures, developing, 
and finishing plates that would work. 
Many thousands of good plates have 
been produced by this method but 
it did not correct all of the troubles 
which can be encountered. In fact 
it did not cure as many ills as it 
could have, for a number of reasons. 

In some shops which have begun 
producing albumin plates since the 
original publication of the Founda- 
tion’s Bulletin Number 6, and who 
had men with no previous experience, 
the recommendations in this bulletin 
have been followed to the letter and 
they have been unusually successful. 
But in many shops where there were 
platemakers who had their own ideas 
of how to prepare solutions, develop 
plates, and perform the other oper- 
ations that are required, the method 
has often failed. 


Reasons for Failure 


This failure has at times been 
due to the operator’s failure to 
understand the instructions as given 
in the literature. Sometimes this 
failure to understand was due to the 
semi-technical manner in which the 
instructions were given, while in 
other cases it was because even 
though the operator read the printed 
words he interpreted them in the 
terms of the way in which he was 
then working. There have been oper- 
ators who selected just the parts of 
the method which appealed to them 
and attempted to work them in with 
their own ideas, while others have 
said straight out, “That is just some 
of that theoretical stuff. It may work 
in a laboratory, but I am a practical 


lithographer and not interested in 
theory. I make my plates the way I 
want to and most of them are good 
plates if I do say so myself. If they 
don’t work, it’s because the press- 
men don’t want them to.” 


Some Are Good—Some Are Bad 


One of the surprising things is 
that both platemakers who follow the 
method of the Foundation exactly 
and those who prefer to stick to their 
own methods can consistently pro- 
duce good plates. There are stories 
in circulation about plates which 
have run as high as a half-million 
impressions without trouble. Some 
plants are known to regularly run 
editions well over the hundred-thou- 
sand mark from albumin plates. 
Others whose work consists of short 
editions seldom if ever have any 
trouble. Yet there are some shops 
which are constantly complaining 
about scum, work walking off the 
plate, fill-in, and countless other dif- 
ficulties. In recent years much of the 
L. T. F.’s research effort has been 
spent in attempting to find means of 
circumventing these difficulties. 

Many shops have completely elim- 
inated the use of the albumin process 
and make all of their plates by the 
deep-etch method simply because 
they were not able to depend on the 
quality of the albumin plates they 
had been using. Now the deep-etch 
process is far more complex than the 
albumin and its operation far less 
well understood. Here again the 
light-sensitive coating is composed 
of a natural product of doubtful com- 
position and ammonium dichromate. 
Once again the reaction between 
these two when exposed to light is 
a matter of conjecture, and so, for 
that matter, is the action of the de- 
veloper. In this process, however, 
there have been fewer preconceived 
ideas of what to do and what not to 
do and what to use and what not 
than there were with the earlier 
process. Perhaps this is due to the 
Foundation’s early entrance into the 
picture with complete instructions 
for preparing materials and methods 
of controlling them, or perhaps it 
was due to manufacturers of pro- 
prietary products furnishing com- 
plete instructions for the use of their 
products. Both possibly had some 
effect. Nevertheless, much the same 
condition exists in the quality of 
deep-etch plates as exists with albu- 
min. Some shops can go for years 
and never make over a plate, while 
others will find it necessary to allow 
for a certain percentage of their 
plates being no good. Causes of this 
disparity should be found. 
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Although the theory of the pro- 
duction of the deep-etch plate might 
not be too well understood, once the 
plate is made, and made correctly, it 
should be identical in every respect 
to one made by the hand-transfer 
method. This should mean that it 
would run until there is no longer 
any grain left to carry the water. 
This would mean that the determin- 
ing factor in plate life would be the 
roller and blanket pressure and slip- 
page, and the strength of the foun- 
tain water. Since aluminum is more 
abrasion-resistant than zinc and less 
readily attacked by the fountain 
water acid of the correct strength 
to keep the plate clean, the reason 
why many shops with long runs pre- 
fer aluminum becomes apparent. But 
the greatest number of complaints 
about spoilage of deep-etch plates 
do not indicate that they have been 
run until the grain has become 
abraded away. They seem to stem 
from other causes. Seldom does one 
hear a complaint about a plate which 
gave trouble after one hundred fifty 
thousand impressions. Generally the 
troubles seem to be with short runs. 

The old hand-transfer platemaker 
knew that the plate he made should 
run until the grain wore off. If it 
did not (and was not damaged by 
poor pressmanship) he knew that it 
was because the plate was not prop- 
erly sensitized (counter-etched) to 
receive the greasy image or not cor- 
rectly desensitized (etched) to hold 
water. If one school of thought is 
correct, much the same principle can 
be applied to the operation of the 
albumin process. Some believe that 
in printing from an albumin plate 
the film of light-hardened albumin 
becomes a lithographic base which 
takes ink, whereas others believe the 
film to be porous and that the greasy 
image is in direct contact with the 
plate as in the case of a transfer 
plate. In either case the most gen- 
erally accepted reason why plates go 
blind is that the albumin swells and 
either releases the ink in a manner 
similar to that in which gum re- 
leases the ink in the non-image areas, 
or that swollen albumin prevents the 
penetration of the ink to the metal 
by reducing the porosity. 


New Process—Same Theory 


Albumin platemakers who have 
come up from the ranks of transfer 
artists have on numerous occasions 
been seen to rub-up a weak place in 
an albumin image with pumice pow- 
der and rolling-up ink in exactly the 
same manner that they had used to 
strengthen a weak image on a trans- 
fer plate. (Rubbing-up a plate in 


this manner is an art and is not rec- 
ommended as a standard practice. 
It is much easier to ruin a plate by 
this method than it is to save it.) 
Here the same theory was being ap- 
plied to the newer process; namely, 
that it was necessary to get the 
greasy ink into contact with clean 
metal. Often these rubbed-up spots 
have run better on the press than 
the balance of the plate. 

In the deep-etch process, too, the 
same theory will work but much of 
the time it is not permitted to do so. 
Instead of a greasy substance such 
as developing ink or transfer ink 
being placed in contact with the 
freshly counter-etched surface of the 
plate, a film of lacquer is put down 
first. How the use of lacquer became 


part of the process is rather hard to 
understand unless it was because one 
of the early processes developed in 
England called for the use of shellac. 
It is just possible that these early 
investigators found the use of shellac 
necessary in the repeated production 
of good plates since shellac would 
have the ability to remove any resi- 
dual moisture which might remain 
on the plate and at the same time 
deposit a resinous film which would 
take ink. Thus it would play a role 
similar to the special moisture-re- 
moving lacquer developed by the 
Foundation for use when water in- 
stead of alcohol is used in removing 
the deep-etching solution from the 
plate. However, when the greater 
part of the: English process was 





Louis Marini 


33R- «ANOTHER IN OUR SERIES OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


Louis Marini, advertising printer and 
designer. was born in Paris. France. 
At the allegedly tender age of four 
his parents took Louis to Quincy, Mass- 
achusetts, where he liked everything 
so much that he has lived there since. 
After grade and high school, he went 
to work at the Quincy Telegram, a small 
newspaper where he set type, wrote ad- 
vertising copy, headlines, and even edi- 
torials. Mr. Marini became his family’s 
breadwinner at an early age, upon the 
death of his father. He worked in Bos- 
ton for some ten years and then went 
to the Lawrence Press, where he worked 
on advertisements as well as commer- 
cial printing. He also attended Went- 
worth Institute in Boston, where his 
love for typography really developed. 
“After that I became absorbed in type. 
paper, and ink,” he recalls. “I studied 
at Boston University and also took some 
special courses under Professor Rogers 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology which were very helpful. 

“Having ideas of my own, I was not 
satisfied to work for others, so twelve 
years ago my partner, Charles O. Shaw, 
and I decided that we might as well 
try it on our own. Since then we have 
operated the Colmar Press and, while 
we have not become rich, we have a 
good reputation as printers.” 





Mr. Marini does some solo singing 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Quincy and also sings in the Wollaston 
Glee Club, a male singing organization 
of ninety voices. Robert Merrill and 
other well-known singers appear on this 
club’s concert programs. Mr. Marini con- 
tributes an occasional editorial to the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger and is an elder 
of his church. He was for eight years 
secretary of the Quincy Church Attend- 
ance Council, an interdenominational 
group which was written up recently 
in Reader’s Digest. 

“I have no desire to pontificate, 
writes Mr. Marini, “but if a young fellow 
will develop a real love for his craft and 
work hard at it, he can become a good 
printer. I would say good taste and close 
attention to detail as well as a flair for 
style will get him there.” 
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copied in this country, this function 
of the shellac was not appreciated 
and instead a film which was more 
waterproof was recommended. 

To some of the converted hand- 
transfer platemakers the use of lac- 
quer was rank heresy and, instead, 
they preferred to use their regular 
greasy washout asphaltum solution. 
To them if a plate would not hold an 
image with asphaltum it was a posi- 
tive indication that the metal was 
not sensitive when the asphaltum 
was applied, and there was some- 
thing wrong with the previous oper- 
ations. Thousands of good deep- 
etched plates have been made in this 
manner, and when they were made 
properly they were as indestructible 
as a hand-transfer plate. 

There is no intention in this dis- 
cussion to imply that all good hand- 
transfer platemakers have turned 
out to be good albumin and deep-etch 
platemakers or that all good photo- 
mechanical platemakers were for- 
mer hand-transferers. This is far 
from true. Many of the best plate- 
makers in the business today could 
not make a hand transfer if their 
job or even their life depended on 
it and many a man who could pull 
beautiful transfers has been a com- 
plete failure at making other types 
of plates. The intention here is to 
show that it is possible to change 
from one method to another simply 
through an understanding of an 
underlying fundamental principle. 
Undoubtedly many purely photo- 
mechanical operators also either 
knowingly or unknowingly base their 
deductions on this same principle 
but questions asked and statements 
made at clinics, open forum discus- 
sions, in private conversations, and 
in questions and answer columns in 
the trade press indicate that many 
platemakers never seem to think in 
terms of grease-receptive and water- 
receptive metal. 


Research Still Necessary 


Perhaps the discussion so far 
sounds like an oversimplification of 
the platemaking techniques. How- 
ever, the processes would undoubt- 
edly be found far more simple if 
more thoroughly understood. Until 
recently most of the research work 
in the field of platemaking has been 
directed towards the production of 
new and improved processes or prod- 
ucts which would tend to eliminate 
the troubles which the less skilled 
operators constantly encounter. Per- 
haps a better approach would be to 
attempt to find out why many crafts- 
men can consistently make good 
plates. Of course the other approach 
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should be to establish as many facts 
concerning the materials and meth- 
ods now in use, and find out how they 
affect the operation of the process. 
The L.T.F. should be highly com- 
mended for the project it has under- 
taken in attempting to obtain such 
information through the use of 
radioactive isotopes furnished by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Al- 
together, there has been far too little 
research effort of this caliber di- 
rected toward improving the under- 
standing of platemaking operations. 
Merely attempting to duplicate shop 
conditions in a laboratory may be 
a means of finding out many things, 





but in a process which has as many 
variables not only in the materials 
used and the method itself, but also 
in the applications to which it is 
forced to accommodate itself, such 
research is completely inadequate. 
Tribute should therefore be paid to 
the artist-platemakers who have con- 
sistently made good plates backed 
only by meager knowledge of the 
fundamentals involved. 

The picture in the pressroom is 
in some ways similar to that in the 
platemaking department, but in 
other ways it is considerably differ- 
ent. Equipment makers have spent 
(Continued on second page following.) 
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many dollars in perfecting the offset 
press but aside from the difference 
in speed between the original models 
and the latest developments there 
is very little fundamental difference. 
Supplies have been greatly improved. 

When one considers that the old- 
time pressman could produce a 
creditable job with paper of question- 
able stability, fountain acid of his 
own concoction, and inks which he 
doctored to suit his fancy, it would 
appear that his job should be simple 
and he could spend all his time ad- 
justing the press for perfect repro- 
duction. Anyone who has ever tried 
to run a press knows that this is a 


far from adequate description of 
press operation. In the first place, 
there is the question of the quality 
of the plates which must be used. As 
seen from the foregoing description 
of platemaking, it is obvious that 
many pressmen have no assurance 
that the plate which they so carefully 
“mike” and pack will run well even 
at the start of the run. Ofttimes it 
is only the artistry of the pressman 
which makes it possible to finish the 
run, and a good pressman can do 
much not only to help a poor plate 
but also to see that a good plate is 
properly taken care of and able to 
print sufficient impressions. 
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directly to the head of the second aisle: 


BOOTHS 225 + 227 - 





. . . TURN LEFT just inside the Main 


(South Halsted Street) Entrance and go 



























229 


There you will see the very latest developments in 


modern equipment to speed production and cut costs in 


Perforating ¢ Punching Stitching 





Be sure to ask for your Rosback Button 
Souvenir. You'll be glad you did! 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY .- Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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In pressmanship as in platemaking 
there is very little factual knowledge 
to guide the operator and there are 
many many ideas which they have 
which are, to say the least, question- 
able if not completely erroneous. 
Most of these ideas have some basis 
in fact, formed from experience and 
interpreted on the basis of previous 
experiences. If the analysis of pre- 
vious troubles has been correct, or 
approximately so, a pressman is con- 
sidered to be good, and the more ex- 
periences he has had and correctly 
analyzed the better pressman he is. 

This should rate the expert press- 
man as the artist supreme, but this 
is not as it should be. Any letterpress 
pressman knows that there is enough 
artistic ability required in producing 
a good job without having to fool 
with plates of doubtful quality, ink 
whose function in keeping the plate 
clean is little understood, and foun- 
tain water and dampening system 
whose function has never been thor- 
oughly studied. Again, as in the case 
of platemaking, to merely attempt 
to duplicate shop performance on a 
laboratory scale is not enough and 
cannot be expected to give results 
which have universal application. 
Here again there are some encourag- 
ing signs. The work being done at 
the laboratories of the National 
Printing Ink Research Institute is an 
attempt to discover the nature of 
the reactions which take place when 
fountain water, metal plates, paper, 
and ink work together to make offset 
lithographic print. If this work is 
of a fundamental nature, as it ap- 
pears to be intended, it should re- 
sult in the discovery of facts which 
will be true under all conditions and 
the old excuse that “things are dif- 
ferent in our shop” will not hold 
water. What causes that difference? 
Why permit it to exist? 


Multimetal Plates Economical 


Much of the interest which is at 
present centering around the fourth 
class of plates, the multi-metal type, 
is due primarily to the uncertainty 
surrounding the production and use 
of the more conventional types of 
plates. Although the original pur- 
pose behind the introduction of these 
plates into this country was to at- 
tempt to use the offset lithographic 
process in long-run publication work 
with editions well over the million 
impression mark, their use has been 
found to be economical even on short- 
run commercial work on_ small 
presses. Such economy could only be 
justified on the basis of troubles 
which arise from the use of alum- 
inum and zinc plates. 
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Questions About Offset Answered by Charles F. King 


POSITIVE ON GLASS 

The other day a customer of ours 
supplied us with a positive on glass to 
be used for part of a job. It was a half- 
tone of his plant which he wanted us to 
use for the front and back cover of the 
piece he wanted us to do for him. He 
was under the impression that we could 
use this directly in making the one-up 
plate for the cover. We told him that 
we would rather have the glossy print 
from which the glass was made, since 
we were not in the habit of handling 
glass but did all of our work on film. 
He supplied us with the print and we 
made the job but he felt that our charge 
should have been less if we had used 
the glass. Should we have been able 
to make the job cheaper by using his 
glass ? 

If the positive was the same size 
as the print for the cover was to 
be, you could have used the positive 
to make your press plate. Of course 
a positive can only be used directly 
for making a deep-etch plate, and 
the care required in the vacuum 
frame is enough to scare any plate- 
maker not in the habit of using glass. 
In the first place, the glass plate and 
the inside of the glass on the frame 
must be free from any hard specks of 
any kind. The edges of the plate must 
be built up with cardboard and paper 
of exactly the same thickness as the 
plate when under the vacuum. This 
means that several trials are usually 
necessary to get this cardboard paper 
frame around the plate to just the 
right thickness to make good con- 
tact and still not put a strain on the 
positive. At each trial and when the 
shot is finally made the vacuum must 
be applied slowly. Usually not as 
much vacuum is used. All of these 
precautions are necessary to prevent 
cracking or smashing the positive. 

If the size of the print was to be 
different from that of the positive 
it could have been used but as far 
as your expense was concerned it 
would have made no difference. In 
fact it undoubtedly would have 
caused you more trouble than work- 
ing in the manner in which you were 
accustomed. 


PAPER AND WEATHER 

We purchase so-called “precondi- 
tioned” paper exclusively and generally 
have very good luck with it even though 
our pressroom is not air-conditioned. 
Recently we received an order of paper 
which gave us trouble from curling. 
We first noticed it on the load which 
had been brought into the pressroom 
and unwrapped just before finishing 
he previous job. The load was abso- 
iutely flat at the time the wrappings 


were taken off but by the time we were 
ready to put it into the feeder the front 
and back edges were very badly curled 
up, and by the time the makeready was 
finished and we were ready to run the 
job it was almost impossible to feed 
the stock through the press. The stock 
was C1S label paper. 

It was our understanding that pre- 
conditioned paper should not act like 
this but when we called our paper sup- 
plier he blamed it on the exceptionally 
damp weather we had been having. We 
have had weather just as bad before 





All along E. B.CO has been point- 
ing out that you get more for your. 
offset money — now we offer you 
PROOF! Actual on-the-job records 


but we have never run into a condition 
like this since we have been buying this 
grade of paper. Have we just been 
lucky before or should this not occur 
with preconditioned paper? 
Undoubtedly, if you had had a 
sword hydrometer which you could 
have inserted into the load, you 
would have found it to be consider- 
ably drier than the atmosphere 
in your pressroom, Preconditioning 
does help take the tendency to stretch 
and shrink out of the paper but when 


E.B.CO 


Y Mey 2 ak WEAR 7: 


OFFSET PRESS 


Se 





of increased production, increased 
profit with E. B.CO. May we show 


you soon? 





PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION © ELECTRIC BOAT CO. 


If you are thinking of expanding or 
modernizing, look into E. B.CO first! 
Write for the illustrated folder de- 
scribing all the exclusive features 
of the E. B.CO press! 





445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
120 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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extreme differences exist between 
the paper and the room, curling is 
likely to cccur. 

There is still much to be learned 
about the behavior of paper, but 
there is one thing which must be 
remembered. Paper is made on high- 
speed equipment, just as a modern 
lithographic press operates at a high 
rate of speed. The pressman on an 
old flat-bed letterpress can pull a 
sheet every ten minutes and check 
it over. Before he shuts off the press 
or makes any correction, at the most 
only 150 sheets would have been 
spoiled, but on a postwar offset 
press 500 sheets or more would be 
spoiled. Papermaking is a much 
higher speed operation and some pre- 
conditioning is done in roll form at 
relatively high speeds. Slight dif- 
ferences in the original composition 
or moisture content of the stock will 
make for differences in the finished 
paper. 

Also calendering plays an impor- 
tant part in the tendency of paper 
to curl. From the description of the 
trouble which you gave, that the 
front and back edges curled up, I 
would tend to believe that the sheet 
had been slightly overcalendered. In 
making that statement I am presum- 
ing that the stock was purchased to 
run the press with the grain of the 
paper following the axis of the press 
cylinders. 


RIGHT AMOUNT OF INK 

Recently we re-ran a job which we 
had run just a few months before. 
Since we had been expecting a re-run 
on that order, we had saved the plates. 
When we put them on the press they 
rolled up clean and perfect in every 
detail. Once we started running on the 
job, the plate for the background color 
began to go blind in the solid areas 
at the corners and at the edges. We 
made a new plate and after a few 
hundred impressions it too began to 
go blind in the same places. The ink 
used on this plate had been a special 
shade which had been matched by our 
ink company and ordered separately 
for each job. Since we had started out 
with the remains from our previous 
ink order we thought that perhaps 
something had happened to it, so we 
tried the new lot. The same thing hap- 
pened. We rubbed-up the new plate and 
it took the new ink right away, but 
when we started to print the plate again 
went blind. 

The only difference between this job 
and the other run was the paper. We 
had used paper from another supplier 
on the other order. Since we had some 
of the paper from the other supplier 
on hand we put it on the press and 
immediately we had to put on more 
notches of ink to make it print. We had 
no trouble with the plate. Both papers 
were supposed to be exactly the same 
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grade and we have since run off the 
paper that gave us trouble on other 
jobs without the plates going blind. 
Could it be that there could have been 
some alkali or something in the paper 
which would make it not work with the 
ink? Or could it have been something 
in the ink that worked on the paper 
surface and made the plate go blind? 

This is only a guess but to me the 
giveaway in your story is the fact 
that you had to put on more notches 
of ink. You mention that this was 
a background color and most likely 
a rather solid form. Also that it was 
a special match-up for color. Un- 
doubtedly the fountain setting was 
rather critical and it was necessary 
to feed just the right amount of ink 
to the form to get the correct shade. 
If the surface of the two stocks 
differed in their ability to remove ink 
from the blanket (and this is quite 
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possible even though both papers 
were apparently of the same grade) 
a pressman would attempt to reduce 
the strength of the print on the sheet 
which accepted the most ink. By so 
doing he could be starving the plate. 
That is, the image areas would not 
receive enough ink to maintain their 
grease-receptivity and would have 
practically no ink on the image areas 
when the dampers passed over them. 

The one thing you apparently did 
not do was to send for the inkmaker 
and have the strength of the color 
reduced. This would have permitted 
carrying a larger volume of ink and 
still keeping the same print tone. 
This is one of the reasons why it is 
so important to supply the inkmaker 
with the exact stock on which the 
job is to be run when a match-up is 
to be made. 


left 
HEAVY-DUTY EQUIPMENT 


below 
PORTABLE MACHINES 





MECHANICAL BINDING 
EQUIPMENT 


Turn to GBC for the newest developments in mechanical binding. 
Predominant in its field, GBC builds equipment engineered to 
your own needs. From this one source, you get everything from 
compact, portable plastic binding machines* (costing less than a 
typewriter) ...to high-speed, power-driven machines... plus 
both metal and plastic bindings in a variety of styles, colors, 
sizes. With GBC equipment, you give better . . . faster service to 
your customers and make more money doing it. See the new 
GBC automatic-feed plastic binding machine at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition. Try the completely new, highly-efficient, low-cost 
power punch. Investigate GBC equipment first . . . and profit! 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


HERE IS HOW TO GET FULL INFORMATION... NOW! 


VISIT US AT THE 


u 
GRAPHIC ARTS °° 


Chicago, September 11 to 23 


SPACE 506 


See all types of GBC equipment 
in action. 


*Patents pending 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 






General Binding Corp., Dept. IP-8 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send me full information about 








Portable CT Heavy duty 
machines equipment. 
Name 
Address 
6 — Zone State_ 
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Letterpress * Offset * Gravure 


Bh is Speed 


> ae through 
every phase of every job 


choose 





RELIANCE 


operating from A-c. Circuits 


Starting, stopping and speed changing 
are quick and yet smooth on any kind of 
press equipped with an all-electric 
Reliance V*xS Drive. And the infinite 
speed selection always at your command 
through automatic control makes it easy 
to provide the exact speed required for 
maximum production and quality con- 
trol in every step of every job. This is 
why Reliance VxS, the packaged All/- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. 
Circuits, is appearing on more and 
more presses in more and more 
7, plants. Write today for Bulletin 
311 on packaged VxS Drives 
through 200 horsepower. 


OPERATOR'S 
CONTROL 
STATION 














NEW, smaller, low-cost Reliance 
VS Drives are available from 3/4 
to 2 hp.— ask for Bulletin D-2101. 


ADJUSTABLE -SPEED 
DRIVE MOTOR 









RELIANCE insiutiicte_« 
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Business letters cost 
Your Own House Organ 
5 ill; New sales aid for printers: 
Advertiser’ — 
over ) million do ee 











print for you OR furnish electros 
OR repro proofs OR copy only. 
We write your ads if you wish. 
Write now, and reserve your area. 


HORIZON HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 
=a 251 POST STREET 
a SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 








Insist on Megill’s 
Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT Original Steel ® 
GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 





Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


OWsi0y . THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 





Ger a new look at the printing business. Read Money- 
Making Mail, the series of free booklets “by Fox River”. See 


how little your fine printing and our fine paper cost in relation bs VV Ye 7? OfVV 


to your customers’ total outlay for business correspondence. 
Almost 75¢ per letter 

About 75¢ — that’s today’s average cost for dictated letters. PAPER JOGGERS 
Know why. See how the Letter-Cost Table makes everything 
clear, paving the way for sales of better printing of all kinds. 
Write for free Money-Making Mail booklets today — on your 
letterhead only, please. Fox River PAPER CORPORATION, 5353 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 











Match your quality printing 


by quoting it on Save Money and Time 


fine paper : 
— Not at one operation but at a dozen 


these P.J.’s cut down costs—prior to 
cutting, printing, folding, binding, 

punching, padding, trimming, off- 
by setting, etc. Aligning heavy board 
to onionskin. 


*F \ be iV write for literature 
@ IVER | 


raat : SYNTRON CO. 


COTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 


ge 















575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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Bringing words to life, pictures spark ideas, 
strengthen understanding, and carry conviction. 
Pictures speak a persuasive language, readily and 
universally understood by young and old. That’s 
why good teachers, with knowledge and skills to 
impart, want more and better pictures in their 
textbooks and teaching materials. That’s why 
aggressive salesmen, with goods and services to 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Graphic Arts Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


- IDEAS AND PRODUCTS 


sell, want more and better pictures in their cata- 
logs and sales-promotion materials. 

The best illustrations gain effectiveness when 
they’re presented faithfully—with the quality of 
reproduction achieved when the skilled hands of 
the Graphic Arts industry depend upon Kodak 
photomechanical supplies, stocked by Kodak 
Graphic Arts dealers in principal cities. 
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> Aachen UNIT IN YOUR SHOP 


“‘De Luxe”’ 
RIPPER 





Anticipate more speed, precision, quality performance 

. from any BRACKETT Unit . . . with greater produc- 
tion, wider profits, on every job. Yes . . . these great 
machines will BOOST the money-making tempo in your 
shop just as they have in hundreds of shops for 35 years. 


DE LUXE STRIPPER. A new high in Double Head 
Stripper ability, capacity, quality of work. Amazing 
scope in both Stripping and Tipping. Nothing like it 
ever before. Get details. 


Srackett 
“Utility” “UTILITY” STRIPPER. All-around service in a Single 
STRIPPER Head Stripper. A surprising performer. Handles un- 
limited lengths and widths for books and sheets. Ask 
for circular. 
BRACKETT JOGGERS. For highest precision jogging. 
Srackett Quick-change stroke control. Fold away casters. Divid- 


JOGGER able table top for multiple jogging. Sizes: 15x15; 20x20; 
30x30; 38x38; and the extra-husky 48x48 with Power 
Lift. Features that prove: if you need a jogger, you need 
a BRACKETT. 


See us at the GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION - Soors 2/97 


NEW 
BRALCKETT 


Utility 


E{RIPPING MACHINE 
ies | ” = 












Brackett WHICH CIRCULAR SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


“POWER-LIFT” Any one...or all 3...of these profit boosters 
JOGGER yours for the asking. Write on your letterhead. 








BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE COMPANY e TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Speeds Press Runs up to 50% 


Two important advantages are yours now, with the new 
OXY-DRY Anti-Offset Powder: (1) elimination of all 
‘fill-in’? problems on letterpress, and (2) washup periods 
lengthened from 15,000 to 35,000 impressions, varying 
with job. OXY-DRY also offers you “POSITIVE 
POWDER CONTROL?” in the new micrometer adjust- 
ment recently incorporated into the OXY-DRY 





Delivers Better Printing 


SPRAYER. 


Let us show you in detail how OXY-DRY methods 
can save you time and money. Write today—and see us 


at the 6th Educational Graphic Arts Exposition! 


Here Are the Advantages of the OXY-DRY SPRAYER 


3. 


4. 





Uniform Offset Prevention on all types of work. 


Positive Powder Control—with new micrometer speed’ 


adjustment. 
Elimination of Static Electricity from Sheets permits easy 
flow of work. 

Fast Drying of Ink and Faster Handling of Sheets permits 
full press delivery. 

Time and Labor Saved, fewer press interruptions. 

No Dusting Hazard—small amount of powder used. Pow- 
der is fully-endorsed health factor. 





















THE OXY-DRY SPRAYER (shown above) will 
be in operation at our display at the 6th Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition—Sept. 11 to 23. 
See how the micrometer setting controls the exact 
flow of powder during actual demonstration on 
long press runs. 

The OXY-DRY SPRAYER is a patented device. 














HOW THE OXY-DRY 
SPRAYER WORKS 


@ As brass cylinder (A) revolves, anti- 
offset powder (B) is distributed past 
electronic tube (C) receiving 10,000 
volt positive charge and bonding in- 
stantly across freshly-printed surface 
below. The static electricity (negative 
electric charge) in the paper is in- 
stantly dispelled. Air vents (D & E) 
set up air curtains, and are required 
only under extremely drafty shop con- 
ditions. Micrometer setting controls 
speed of revolution of cylinder (A) 
and exact amount of powder distrib- 
uted. 








For further information write Dept. | 


OXY-DRY SPRAYER CORP. 


320 So. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FULL-PRESS-DELIVERY OFFSET PREVENTION 
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If you own a 
CLEVELAND 
FOLDING 
MACHINE. . 


you need 





b 


this new booklet! 


I. 56 pages, it describes and illustrates the sere Cleve- 
land Models, including close-ups of the various parts and diagrams 
of fold plates, rollers, etc. It tells in simple language how to adjust, 
load, lubricate and maintain your Cleveland in tiptop operating 
condition, answers every question you can ask about your Cleve- 
land, shows you how to keep it young and get the maximum long 
and good service that’s built into every Cleveland Folder. 

This book is yours without cost. In writing for your copy, 
please give the name of the individual in your organization to 
whom it should be addressed. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
PEARL RIVER ° NEW YORK 
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A SALES house magazine 
for Printers. 


Would help you sell MORE printing 
NOW .... 


and in ANY tougher times ahead. 


* It builds your standing and fame in your area; makes 
buyers believe in you and like you; causes them to send their 
inquiries to you. 

Its cost is so low it need not be considered, a trifling addi- 
tion to your monthly costs. 

Yet, it teaches and tells printing buyers how they can make 
their direct advertising memorable and effective and profit- 
able. 

It brings in printing to you; keeps your presses humming; 
—" income ... in good times and in any tougher times 
ahead. 

David Eisenberg, Editor of Graphic-Arts Monthly, says: 
“Magicians always move me to amazement and admiration. 
Your ‘Notebook’ is in that class. Printers and their salesmen 
should embrace it as the magic carpet. I say it is tops.” 


| Don’t Delay. 

Ask for data and samples. 
OREN ARBOGUST, INC. 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
; Chicago 1, Illinois 





Better Coating at Lower Cost with 


POTDEVIN 


Coating st 
Machines =— 


Manufacturers in every field 
have been depending on 
their ‘“POTDEVINS” to cut 
down operating costs. Now 
there is a new series, the 
2R, for applying glue or 
cement to any kind of ma- 
terial. 




















Ductor-roller design assures accurate coating. 
Tank and rollers are removable for easy and 
quick cleaning. Solutions requiring heat are 
kept at proper temperatures with a thermo- 
static control. Uncoated surface remains per- 
fectly clean. Models available in 6, 9, 12 
and 15 inch widths. 

Visit our booth No. 217 at Graphic Art 

Exposition in Chicago, September 11-23. 


Write about a FREE ten day trial. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


- 1226-A 38th Street, Brookivn 18, 


Designers and manufacturers since 1893 of equipment 
POTDEVIN 


‘ 


for Bag Making, Printing, Coating, Gluingand Labeling. 











The “HOLE” is only part 
of the Story 


BLATCHFORD originated the “honeycomb” type 
of base. Others were quick to copy it. 

But the “hole” was only part of the Blatchford 
basic improvement in plate mounting! There 
was a stronger catch . . . there was a positive 
anchorage provided in each hole for the catch 

. . there was a scientific pattern created to 
permit margins between plates as small as 
Yg-inch with absolute security and rigidity. 

It is the whole system . . . rather than the 
“hole” pattern . that makes Blatchford 
practical, safe, speedy and economical. 

Buy Blatchford . . . and be sure! 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE .. . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... 
Blatchford CATCHD 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 
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Anhingas, or Water Turkeys, photographed by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


OINTING To PROFITS 
with SUNBEAM gloas and Merritt coated 


ST.REGIS coaled pruning pape 


These two St. Regis machine-coated papers will give a brighter 





sparkle to your profits as well as to your pressroom work for 


? : Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 
they combine good performance with real economy. 


Both grades have a smooth. flat surface with remarkable resilience 
which gives them outstanding printability. Because of the special 
pulps manufactured in St. Regis’ own pulp mills. they have ST. R EG S 
unusual bulk and opacity. allowing lighter weight paper to be used with Paste ORF ORS 


resulting economies that you and your customers will both welcome. Sales Sealing cf Sk: dan Feger Conpeny 


Sunbeam Gloss has exceptional brightness for the grade and is suitable 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


for gloss ink and cover. Merritt Coated is an outstanding 


value and at a slight increase in cost is available in folding quality. 


Your merchant who handles St. Regis Printing Papers will gladly supply Je 2 for fine firir a 


samples. Or write direct to one of the St. Regis Sales Offices. 










Hear the 
| difference-- 


M Listen to the 
wW . 


comments of other 

Mercury users. 

Their praise tells the story! 

And listen to your customers—when 
they see how much finer reproduction 
you can give them, with the aid of 
Mercury Rollers and Blankets. 


USE 
MERCURY 
PRODUCTS 





difference-- 


You can tell at a glance the advantage 
of using Mercury products — 

the moment you examine the press-sheets. 
The halftones have an extra sparkle. 

The line copy is crisp and sharp. 

The solids are completely covered. 





rofit by the 
difference! 


You'll save on presstime, reduce paper 
spoilage, speed up wash-up as soon as you 
switch to Mercury. 

: And you'll win new 
customers, too, with 
the superior results. So, 
you profit two ways— 
lower cost, and 
better business. 
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Are YOU keeping up with the 
PARADE OF PRINTING PROGRESS? 


NEW materials, new equipment, new methods, prac- 
tices and procedures, today are cutting costs, building 
bigger business, producing profits for alert, progressive 
and aggressive managers in the graphic arts industry. 
Are YOU keeping up with, or lagging behind, this fast- 
moving parade of printing progress? 


The successful manager today doesn’t have to be an 
inventive or organizing genius. You need only be alert, 
wide-awake, aware of the new ideas springing up all 
about you...and use them. 


You don’t have to spend thousands of dollars in costly 
research and engineering experiments; you need only 


Subscribe Now to... 


keep in touch with those that are being pioneered by 
others, and adopt or adapt the successful ones to your 
own situation. 


You don’t have to waste hundreds of expensive man- 
hours in fruitless trial-and-error attempts to improve 
production practices and procedures in your own plant; 
chances are that others have already wrestled with your 
problem and have arrived at a better method that is yours 
to use for your immediate profit. 


Here’s a time-saving, inexpensive way for you to keep 
posted on what’s new and better in production practices 
and procedures, methods and machinery...to aid you 
in producing a better product at a lower cost. 


Current and Future Publications of the 
RESEARCH and ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


The NEW VOL. Il of RESEARCH and OPERATIONS MANUAL will bring you, 
during the year beginning June 1, 1950, clear, concise, dependable reports 
of results of the extensive and costly research and engineering projects 
of the organizations, institutions and individuals comprising the Council. 


The Council is an independent cooperative group of 
some 364 national organizations and individuals in the 
graphic arts and related fields. Now in its second year, 
the Council encourages and coordinates the hundreds of 
important research projects now under way throughout 
the country. 


You couldn’t hire these organizations and men for any 
fee, however large — yet they are ready to work for you 
regularly if you say the word. 


These groups and individuals watch constantly for 
new ideas, search for improvements in present methods, 
materials and machinery. They are in close touch with 
the hundreds of research projects and experiments going 
on today all over the country. As these are brought to 
successful conclusion, members of the Council who are 
specialists in the given field, report and describe the 
results in the monographs that comprise the Research 
and Operations Manual. Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., publishes and distributes the Manual. 


You can take advantage of this work, provide yourself and your associates, at your fingertips, quick 
access to practical, down-to-earth information that may, on just one job, save you many times the cost of 


the entire Manual. 


Order these reports now, today... for your personal gain...for your associates’ advantage ... 
and to help support the continuation of this progressive program for the growth and betterment of the 
graphic arts industry. Here’s what you get... (over) 








Subscribe Now... Volume Il 
RESEARCH and OPERATIONS MANUAL 


The RESEARCH and ENGINEERING COUNCIL of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. encourages, 


coordinates and, through PIA, disseminates information about successful experiments in such fields as... 


Paper Bindery 
Ink Offset Lithography 
Composition Gravure 


Plates, all kinds 


Presswork 
Printers Rollers 


Engraving standards 


Materials Handling 
Standards 
Engineering 
Painting and 
Lighting 


(For list of reports for year ending May 31, 1950, comprising Vol. I of the Manual, see page 4.) 


A score of important research and engineering projects on a wide variety of production problems, 
new methods and materials, new practices and procedures, are nearing completion. Some will be finished 
in the year beginning June 1, 1950. A full report on each of these will comprise Vol. II of the Research 
and Operations Manual. Here’s a brief outline of the reports now under way: 


‘ icity This report presents in clear, understandable, non- 
Static Electricity technical terms, authoritative facts about static elec- 
tricity, and what you can do to reduce production delays and other 
unsatisfactory conditions resulting from it. 


ing M A factual analysis of various new machines, 
New Composing ethods some already on the market, others still in 
the development stage. An authoritative statement of their purposes 
and advantages, for your guidance in selecting the one you need. 


Current Research Projects This report, RS-2, lists some 260 Research 

and Engineering projects under way on 
May 31, 1950, in the graphic arts field. (The first report, RS-1, was a 
similar listing as of June, 1949.) These are programs, not confidential, 
now being carried on by individual companies and organizations, and 
technical associations in the graphic arts. 


Materials Handling Each year well over a million dollars in damage 

to paper stock occurs, due to improper packing, 
shipping and handling. Leaders in the materials handling and traffic 
fields spent two years checking the causes and cures. This report offers 
recommended methods to avoid this loss. 


Preventive Maintenance A workable system for preventive main- 

tenance in printing plants is presented in 
this report, based on practices in highly efficient plants and extensive 
experience in the U. S. Government Printing Office, in maintaining 
equipment. 


Equipment Manuals, Parts Catalogs, Much of the down-time in the 


ree industry could be eliminated if 
and Lubrication Charts operating personnel were sup- 


plied with proper and adequate information. This report, by a large 
group of technical experts of the equipment manufacturers, should 
result in: (1) Adequate instruction manuals for personnel on operat- 
ing and maintaining printing equipment; (2) catalogs with parts 
listed uniformly, easily identifiable; and (3) standard lubrication 
charts with data shown uniformly for all equipment. 


OTHER REPORTS . . . dealing with current research and engi- 
neering projects are in work on such subjects as Rubber and 
Plastic Plates, Photoengraving Specifications, Painting and 
Lighting, Magnesium Plates (supplement), Acetate Proofs, 
Paper Boards for Bookbinding, Soundproofing, etc. 

These reports are a veritable treasure house for the alert 
manager willing to explore them. 





Publications of the Research 
and Engineering Council 


What They Are... 


A series of reports, each devoted to a single 
problem, operation or new idea in the broad 
field of printing production. These mono- 
graphs offer you up-to-date, authoritative, de- 
pendable information and suggestions for 
practical use in your own plant — designed to 
help you produce a better product at a lower 
cost. 


How They Are Used... 


The reports in the Manual give you quick and easy 
access to... 

1. Practical answers to immediate problems 

2. Dependable facts on selected new developments 

3. Information for future planning 

4. Basic material for group conferences. 


Who Uses Them... 


Every key man in your plant will benefit by having 
these reports at hand for quick reference. 


a— GENERAL MANAGERS —To increase all-round ef- 
ficiency of plant operations by keeping posted 
on new ideas and improvcd methods; 


b — DEPARTMENT MANAGERS — To keep informed in 
their specialty . . . and to avoid over-specializing 
by being aware of problems and progress of 
other departments; 

c¢— SALES MANAGERS — To gain prestige for the com- 
pany with “wise” buyers by having all the 
answers on tap when new methods are mentioned. 

d— THE HEAD MAN — To save time in learning what 


his smart competitors may be thinking about, 
and what his own men should be thinking about. 
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What is the RESEARCH and ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. ? 


The Reports comprising the PIA RESEARCH and OPERATIONS MANUAL are 
the cooperative effort of the Research and Engineering Council. This in- 
dependent organization is made up of 364 printing establishments, re- 
search organizations, institutions and laboratories, universities, graphic 
arts suppliers and equipment manufacturers, trade associations, the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, and interested individuals. 


The fundamental job of the Council is to aid the 
graphic arts industry to produce a better product at a 
lower cost. To this end it identifies and defines prob- 
lems in the industry; encourages research and engineer- 
ing studies to find their solution; correlates and coordi- 
nates the abilities, efforts and resources of those working 
on the problems; and reports the results of these research 
and engineering projects, plus developments in new and 


improved materials, methods and operations, in the 
graphic arts industry. Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
publishes and distributes these reports, now beginning 
their second volume. 

Nearly 200 men are actively participating in the com- 
mittee work of the Council. They include the following, 
members of the Executive, Planning or Publications 
Committees: 


Frank F, Prerrer, Chairman, Reynolds & Reynolds Co., Dayton, Ohio 





WiLtiaAM BAuMRUCKER, JR. 
Times Herald 


Washington, D.C. 


Cart C. BincHaM 
Sam’]1 Bingham’s Sons 
Manufacturing Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 


James R. BRACKETT 
Printing Industry of America 
Washington, D. C. 


W. B. Burcarp 
J. W. Clement Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JosEPpH CHANKO 
Conde Nast Press 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Joun Davis, Jr. 
Judd & Detweiler 
Washington, D. C. 


E. R. DuFrie 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Joun DEvINY 
U. S. Public Printer 
Washington, D.C. 


E.utiotr DONNELLEY 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. F. Duensince 
Vandercook Research, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


G. L. Errxson 
Braden Sutphin Ink Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ep. J. Trrese, Vice Chairman, Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Haroip F, Fiep.er 

Printing Industry of 
Philadelphia, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. E. FisHer 
Time, Inc. 
New. York, N. Y. 


C. M. Fit 

American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 

New York, N. Y. 


H. R. Freunp 
Intertype Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


W. W. Garta 

Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation 

Cambridge, Mass. 


ELLswortH GEIsT 
S. D. Warren Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Wane E. Griswoip 

Lithographic Technical 
Foundation 

New York, N. Y. 


Joseru J. Grossman 
Masta Displays 
New York, N. Y. 


Frep HACKER 
American Type Founders, Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Pror. STANLEY HLASTA 

Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Russet J. Hocan 
Wilson H. Lee Co. 
Orange, Conn. 


Morris S. KANTROWITZ 


’ U. S. Government Printing 


Office 
Washington, D. C. 


Raymonp Lecraw 

U. S. Government Printing 
Office 

Washington, D. C. 


C. A. MAWICKE 

Pontiac Engravers & 
Electrotypers 

Chicago, II]. 


W. W. McCain 
Chicago Machinery Laboratory 
Chicago, Tl 


H. L. McWuortTer 
Goss Printing Press Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


KenNETH Morse 
Standard Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dwicut L. Monaco 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Currrorp J. MurRRAY 
Triangle Publications 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank A. Myers 
Copifyer Lithograph Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Marvin C. Rocers 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, IU. 


Dr. R. M. ScHAFFERT 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. Georce SEARS 
Institute of Paper Chemistry 
Appleton, Wis. 


B. L. Srres 

Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 


BERNARD J. SNYDER 
American Typesetting Corp. 
Chicago, II. 


Oscar SMIEL 
Intaglio Service Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Victor STRAUSS 
Pied Piper Press 
New York, N. Y. 


JosEPH SCHWARTZ 
Westcott & Thomson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grorce SCHLEGEL, 3D 
Schlegel Lithograph Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


C. Howarp THomas 
National Publishing Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Wituram C, WALKER 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A. S. WENTWoRTH 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Trafford, Pa. 


J. Homer WINKLER 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 





+ your 1950-51 Reports. 





You Can Benefit from these Research Reports! 


By using AT ONCE the ideas they bring you for 
producing a better product at a lower cost; 


By using these reports as a springboard for 
working out even better ideas of your own. 





Fortunately, in our country and our industry there is no 
corner on brains. In your own plant today you probably are 


using original or adapted methods, procedures, or devices that IF YOU also wish to order VOLUME | 
are unusual and efficient. By combining the ideas of others of The Research and Operations Man- 
with your own, you increase your possibilities tremendously. val, you will receive at once the fol- 
lowing reports for the year ending 
You can get these ideas of others during the coming year May 31, 1950: 
by subscribing NOW to Vol. II of the PIA RESEARCH and : 
OPERATIONS MANUAL. (And you would be wise to sub- Magnesium Plates PL-1 
scribe at the same time to Vol. I, the 17 reports for the year Reproduction Proofs ’ C-2 
ending May 31, 1950, available immediately.) Detergents for the Printer M-1 
Type Metals C-1 
gat the cost of these reports for one full year is Process of Marbling Paper B-1 
only $20—less than the weekly wage of any employee in your Par r 
plant. Yet they bring you the results of hours of work of highly ee — “i 
trained technicians, specialists and experts in their field, cost- rome Amare Bookbinding Adhesives B-4 
ing many thousands of dollars. Bookbinding Leather B-5 
Do you realize that JUST ONE IDEA in just one of these Sone nena Seek ” 
reports may be worth to you many times their cost? Just one Pyroxylin Treated Book Covers B-7 
idea in one report might prove to be the spark that would light Ruling Inks and Dyes 1-1 
the fire of your own imagination and ingenuity in developing Control of Warp in Book Covers B-8 
a new or improved method, device or procedure that would give Electrotyping PL-2 
you a decided production advantage! Research Developments RS-1 


Basic Requirements for Electrotypes —— 
NOW, TODAY, while the matter is before you, fressodings of 1960 Conlerence 


sign and mail the order form below. on Plates Conf.-1 














The NEW VOL. Il of 
RESEARCH and 
OPERATIONS MANUAL 


Date 





RESEARCH and ENGINEERING COUNCIL, 


will bring you ot intervals dering the 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


year beginning June 1, 1950, complete 
reports on at least FIVE (probably 
more) of the research projects listed 
on page 2. 


Please enter my order for 


[] VOL. ll—PIA RESEARCH and OPERATIONS MANUAL @ $20 
covering Reports issued from June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951 


[] VOL. I—PIA Research and Operations Manual @ $20 
covering the 17 Reports issued to May 31, 1950 


Also included with the first report, 
RS-2, now ready, is a sturdy gold- 
stamped ring binder, 82x 11, to hold 
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[_] Check enclosed [] Bill the Firm [_] Bill me personally 
PRICES: 
Individual 
VOL. H — One Manudl............ $20 
Additional copies ...............---..-.-+-- $10 
Firm 
VOL. I— 
One Manual, including 17 Re- poy 
ports as listed above, available 
immediately, with sturdy, gold- ; 
stamped ring binder.................... $20 City Postal Zone State 














A BEAR FOR 
PUNISHMENT, 





Letterheads and bulletins take plenty of abuse in handling, Unusual advertisements like 


traveling and filing. Which is a mighty good reason for always 
printing them on Atlantic Bond. You'll find this strong, uniform 
paper always gives top press results with minimum makeready and 
stoppage. And with its sturdy, crisp copies, you are certain to make 
a real impression on your customers — build more sales. 


this are constantly telling your 
customers about the 
many advantages 
of Atlantic Bond. 
Watch for them 
in the pages of... 
So, whenever you want a moderately-priced paper with sturdiness 
that means better printing, better specify Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Time 
Business Week 


Makers of Atlantic Bond and other Fine Business Papers Printers’ Ink 
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© Here’s foot operation at a price 

where most bench models begin. 

18”x28” table—drills 1” of stock. 
For complete details write: 





REAL PRODUCTION MODEL 


Drills clean, sharp holes through 1” stock. 
Chip disposal. 12” x18” table size. 
Adjustable back gauge and four stops. 
Lasts for years. Slitting and slotting also. 









LASSCO 
CORNER 
ROUNDER 


$20 


Includes one 
cutting unit. 


Shears clean up to 2” of stock. 
4 easily changed cutting units 
= Y,” _— Y," on 3%," pe; Vy”. 
Heavy duty cabinet model also 
available. Write us for more 
details today! 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 











485 Hague St. + Rochester 6,N.Y. 
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American Paper Exports, !nc., New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


250 Park Avenue, NEW: YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy Prices! 





THE QUEEN OF THE PULPS—LONGLAC SULPHATE—FOR THE QUEEN OF THE COATED PAPERS — 





. a 


NEW LEVELCOAT! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 









In the mood for exercise ? Try feeding 60 tons 
of wood into slasher saws each day. It’s the first 
step in transforming specially selected trees 
into Levelcoat paper. And when you try this 
cleaner, brighter Levelcoat, watch it effect bris- 
tling colors, incisive blacks—and see how it runs 
through the press like a scared rabbit! 


Sliver ‘“‘taker-outer.” Through a series of 
screens, coarse fibers and slivers are removed 
from the diluted paper stock. Coating clay, too, 
must be free of all foreign matter—must be of 
face powder texture to produce a glistening, glass- 
smooth printing surface. And that’s assured in 
Levelcoat —to boost printing quality sky-high! 





ing here to finished rolls of Levelcoat. Their 
“diplomas”, in the form of shipment markings, 
mean they’ve passed all 79 tests in the quality 
control system. This exclusive project assures 
you of the press performance and reproduction 
you pay for in higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT*-—with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*- for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*- whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 


S| 4 reonvcr or 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN _ )\Kinberl| 
neseancn \ 


* TRADEMARK 
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Today’s McAdams new machines and aitachments 
are modernized and perfected—for easy, fast, con- 
trolled operating—for precise and accurate registra- 
tion—for uniformly satisfactory service. 


Whatever your requirements may be, it will pay you 
to investigate the McAdams line for the purpose of 
making new installations or for the modernizing of 
your present plant. 


McAdams feeders and attachments are all universal 
in construction so as to fit and operate with any make 
of ruling, perforating or gluing machine. 


LOOK for McAdams Products at the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition. 
Write now for Catalog | 





McADAMS PERFORATING 
ASSEMBLY—Perforates and 
inserts at high speed Op- 
erates demaphelie. Saves 
labor in check book mak- 
ing and duplicating forms. 


1—McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER 
2—ROTARY PERFORATOR 
3—McADAMS PNEUMATIC INSERTER 
4—McADAMS ELECTRONIC CONTROL 


6—McADAMS PAPER SLITTER 





McADAMS CONTINUOUS STREAM PNEUMATIC PAPER FEEDER 
—A pneumatic feeder with remote control. Amazingly low in cost. 
Fits any make of perforating or gluing machine. 





to operate. 


McADAMS NEW N.F. MODEL 
PNEUMATIC PILE FEEDER — 
Adaptable for any make of ruling, 
perforating or gluing machine. 
High speed; operates by variable, 
remote control. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


‘‘Modernize For Profit—The McAdams Way”, 





FOR TOP-SPEED AND HIGH EFFICIENCY 
IN RULING, FEEDING, PAGING, FOLDING 





McADAMS MOTOR PAGER—McAdams 
paging machines are made to operate 
by motor or by foot power. Easy 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 
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McADAMS NEW PEN RULING MACHINE— 
Made in both single and Dual L Models. Can 
be equipped with either a pneumatic pile 
feeder or web roll cut-off feeder. 







PNEUMATIC 
= INSERTER 






STRAIGHT WITH 
PNEUMATIC DISC RULING’ ELECTRONIC 
PILE FEEDER MACHINE CONTROL 


5—McADAMS AUTOMATIC DELIVERY JOGGER 


McADAMS NEW STRAIGHT DISC RULING MACHINE — 
Made in both straight (single) and Dual L models. Can be 
equipped with either a pneumatic pile feeder or web roll 
cut-off feeder. With or without an electronic inserter. 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


* ELECTRONIC INSERTERS 
© SINGLE BLADE FOLDER 
. 








EXCLUSIVELY NEW! McADAMS CYLINDER TYPE 
PEN RULING MACHINE — Entirely new principle of 
pen ruling at high speed. Rules both sides in one 
feeding — faint and perpendicular. The quadruple 
model, rules both sides of sheet in both Sewien. 





McADAMS SECTION FOLDER — 
New - blade folding machine. 
Powerful blade that folds up to 
50 sheets at once. Motor driven. 


INC. 


NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
























BECAUSE WE KNOW IT’S TRUE— 

























m Year after year after year...the words 
It Pays to Plan With Your Printer appear prominently in 
every Nekoosa Bond advertisement. We know that this 
is excellent advice to follow. Besides, we want to show 
our appreciation to the thousands of printers and lithog- 
raphers who are continuously recommending and using 
Nekoosa Bond. We like to work with printers—just as 
printers like to work with Nekoosa Bond. 









look for IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR 
PRINTER in Nekoosa Bond advertisements— 
appearing regularly in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, and Business Week. 


BOND 


ORME: 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., 









PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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POPULAR DEVELOPMENTS BY NATION'S 
LEADING DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


SPECIAL PRINTING MACHINERY 





WESTERN THIRD 
OR FOURTH 


COLOR UNITS 


NOW APPLY ON NEW 
46” MIEHLE CHAIN- 
















vr ° + 
DELIVERY HIGH SPEED & See oN 
AUTOMATICS ‘> eo == ie A f - 
Get Three or Four ColorsinOue Ruuou Odor New Mielles 
Add one unit to convert your two-color Miehle into 2, 3, or 4 colors on one run thru the press—up to 
a 3-color press; a second unit makes it a 4-color 6 or 8 colors in two runs. Dozens of leading label, 
machine. The unit, complete in itself, is installed carton and specialty printers are using these units 
as an integral part of the press. They let you handle to boost production, lower costs and increase profits. 


More Solid Poundation! 
Farter Press Preparation! 






WESTERN‘S 





Used with new, improved Blatchford 
HONEY-COMB Hooks, the Western honeycomb cylinder is 


CYLINDERS 


A PROVED AND obtained because cylinder provides more foundation for plate. Register 
IMPROVED BASE FOR is improved. Press preparation time is cut “way down. Lock-ups are 
“CURVED PLATES! A. sure—trouble free. We honeycomb your present cylinders for much 
REAL PROFIT-MAKER _less than the cost of replacement cylinders. 





the fast, modern way of mounting curved plates. Small plates can be 


mounted more closely—less paper wastage. Better printing can be 





VISIT OUR MODERN 


WESTERN printinc machinery co. | re 


FOR SPECIAL DESIGNING 








3519 N. Spaulding Ave., Phone: IRving 8-1207, Chicago 18, Ill. AND BUILDING. 
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Another job, Boss...right on time! 

















t 


not a dime 


for overtime ! 

















For low-cost jobs that win re-orders, run on 
MANAGEMENT BOND 


Management Bond, the watermarked Hammermill 
paper, is made especially for hurry-up work where 
costs must be kept down. It helps you avoid press- 


right on time, Management Bond wins you the 
good-will that often means a second or third extra 
profit when your satisfied customer re-orders. 








room delays, so costly in overtime, because it feeds 
smoothly at high speeds . . . and you can depend 
upon it to come off your presses crisp and clean. 


You can offer Management Bond in white and 
six attractive colors. It is carried by your nearby 
Hammermill Agent, in standard 


And because you can deliver a smart-looking job —_ weights and sizes. 





EXHIBITOR 
DA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 8S 


CHICAGO -SEPTEMBER 11-23 








1950 





Send this coupon to your Hammermill Agent 
or mail it to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book 
of MANAGEMENT BOND. 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead)  |p—AUG. 





ie 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 89 of a Series 











that Ruth built,” 
the Yankee Stadium, 
has been the setting 
for 14 World Series, 
12 of which have been 
won by the Yankees, 





Strathmore bats them 
out of the park for the Yankees 





People with the championship habit of mind, like the New York 
Yankees, naturally turn to leaders to represent every phase of their 
business...choose Strathmore’s expressive letterhead paper for their 
correspondence. 


Letterheads are an important detail to any organization that wishes 
to be recognized as a leader in its field. They often give a prospect 
his first insight into the quality and character of your firm. The 
design, the feel of the paper itself, all contribute to the response the 
recipient makes to your message. 


Have you reviewed your letterhead lately? Does it do full justice to 
your firm today? Why not have your letterhead supplier submit new 
designs on Strathmore Paper? You'll find that your message, too, 
can carry a picture of an alert, progressive company. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRAT MORE 2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Siriolhmore 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers. 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


kkk 
This series appears in: 
TIME 
NEWSWEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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PROFIT CAN BE MEASURED 


IN INCHES... 


THE BANTHIN HORIZONTAL 
I3 x 2e 
SAME EDE: ~ janes 


Consider how many orders for catalogs, advertising 
folders, and brochures are missed by inches because 
job requirements exceed the sheet size of your press. 
Compare the cost-saving 13x20 Banthin Horizontal 
Cylinder Press that lets you run four 6x9 pages or 
two 9x12 pages with allowance for trim, and you'll 
agree the Banthin offers you the most in versatility and 


economy for your printing press dollar. 


a 


More and more printers are realizing greater returns 
from this soundly engineered Horizontal Cylinder Press 
. « » Quick to set up . . . Simple to operate . . . Easy 
to make changes . . . Short runs on and off the press 
quickly. Steady production on longer runs . . . Plus rigid 
impression and Banthin superior ink distribution . 

No need of double rolling . . . Result . . . Quality work 


at low cost. 


See the Banthin . . . Graphic Arts Exposition . . . Chicago, Ill. 


BANTHIN ENGINEERRNG COMPANY 


pe uDGEPORT. 4, 
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Black may be the presence of all colors in such density as 
to be completely incapable of light reflectance but there are 
many shades of black in the printing business. 


Blacks range all the way from neutral to “red toned” shades 
into the “blue toned” brilliant blacks. To know just the shade 
of black which you require is important. We can furnish it if 

we know your requirements—from dull finish to high gloss— 

for all stocks... but remember, different stocks require different 
vehicle combinations for best results. In ordering, specify the 
type of stock on which the job is to run or, better still, include 
a sample of the stock with the order. 


GAETJENS BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC AND DIE-STAMPING' INKS 
Gair Bldg., 35 York Street, BROOKLYN 1, N.Y. 215 So. Aberdeen Street, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 




















erfected light measurements for the best negatives 
with the NEW ROBERTSON LIGHT INTEGRATOR 


OW you can have absolute con- switch located on the copyboard cell 
trol of exposure. With the new permits exact doubling, quadrupling or 
Robertson light integrator, light at octupling of the dial setting at the oper- 
the copyboard or lensboard is meas- ators’ selection. 
ured in exact units of 50 foot can- The unit is ready for instant use with- 
dles each per recorded pulse. out requirement of “warm up time:’ The 
Number of exposure units re- light integrator controls the solenoid 
quired can easily be set on operated shutter furnished as part of the 
the dual concentric vernier equipment, opening it at the beginning 
dial located on the control of the exposure and closing upon its 
panel. Normal dial completion; arc lamps are remotely con- 
range extends from trolled through the unit at the operator's 
one to 900 cali- selection. 
brated units Absence of heater type tubes in the 
while a simple electronic circuit insure a constant ex- 
posure valve without the normal lower- 
ing of efficiency found in heater tube 
circuits. With the Robertson light integra- 
tor, once setting is made, the same ex- 
posure can be made repeatedly without 
resetting. To change the exposure it is 
only necessary to turn the vernier dial to 
the new desired position. 
Here is a piece of equipment which 
you can not afford to be without. Write 
for more information. 











=""R,R. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


3067-79 ELSTON AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. * Eastern Rep.—E. Pollack, 328 E. 87th St., N. Y. 
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3 SEPARATE MEASURE SETTING 
OPERATIONS REDUCED TO 





A brand new feature of the STAR Automatic Quadder, permitting complete syn- 
chronization with the Mohr Saw .. . a flick of the dial simultaneously sets Assembler 
Slide, Vise Jaw and Quadder. 

Here are two new features which the newspapers and many printing plants have 
been awaiting ever since the STAR Quadder was first presented to the trade. 


See the STAR Quadder with these features in actual demonstration at Booth No. 
425 at the Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago. 


4 Many other new STAR Improvements will be shown at our exhibit I 


PRECISION 
TRADE ye MARK 


Mh 4a PARTS CLO Bg 


Factory and Main Office INCORPORATED Branch Office 
SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER +» NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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ORTLEB INK 


Read what some of our satisfied users say; 





Fine Arts Lithographing Co., Inc. 
2441-45 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 

We have just recently installed 
Ortleb Ink Agitators on our off- 
set presses. We installed two sets 
on our 2-2/color and two on 
our two single color and we 
want to tell you that we are 
well pleased with the installa- 
tion. Our colors are running 
much more uniform and we are 
saving anywhere from 5% to 
8% on our ink consumption. We 
find on our long runs we save 
10% on our ink and get a much 
smoother lay. 

Very truly yours, 

Fine Arts Lithographing Co., Inc. 
S. D. Goller 

SDG/f 





Motor Driven 
Agitators on 
€ Harris Offset 











WE MAKE 
AGITATORS FOR 





THE TUDOR PRESS INC. 
251 Causeway Street 
Corner North Washington Street, 
Boston 14, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 
We are pleased to answer your 
inquiry as to the performance of 
our Ortleb Agitators. 
These agitators were installed 
on our Harris Offset Press and 
have been operating on our 
regular two-shift schedule for 
more than two years without a 
breakdown. 
Do we need to state more? 
Very truly yours, 
The Tudor Press, Inc. 
G. E. Gustafson, 
Plant Manager 


GEG/ ble 











ALL MAKES OF PRESSES 


ORT LE BE MACHINERY CO. 


AGITATORS 


—_— 





*% Saves 10% Ink Bill 


* Maintains uniformity of color 
* Saves washups and 


* Decreases spoilage 


3818 LACLEDE AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 




















H ] N E S manufactured and sold by 


©1950 5 Curry Mendes 
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538 So Clark St 
CHICAGO, ILL 


The versatility of this machine in the 
manufacture of all types of business 
forms which require collation and 
tipping operation is literally without 
limitation. With a basic maximum 
sheet size on the form table of 17” x 
25%" larger fold-over forms can be 
prepared with ease when required. 


Write for complete details on 
this low cost, profit making unit. 


J. CURRY MENDES CORP. 


ORIGINATOR OF SEMI-AUTOMATIC COLLATING MACHINERY 
104 BROOKLINE AVE. 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


East 29th St. 


1206 Se. Maple St. 22 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NEW YORK, NY. 
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We'll be There! 


AT BOOTH No. 359 


CHICAGO GRAPHIC 
ARTS EXPOSITION 
SEPT. 11th to 23rd, 1950 





Drop awound and lets talk shop ! 


You will find an interesting and educational display of what's new in printing roller equip- 
ment as well as a full representation of the products we manufacture. You will most likely 
meet fellow members of the craft with plant and production problems comparable to your 
own. An exchange of ideas and an opportunity to gather first hand information on the 
latest Ideal developments will make your visit to the exposition a profitable and relaxing 
interlude. 


ROCKET ROLLERS 


are the latest achievement of Ideal research engineers and represent the first advance in 
rollers for job and small high-speed presses in 40 or 50 years. 


Once again Ideal has set the pace in the roller industry. 


Ideal Rockets produce clean, sharp, clear impressions faster than ever before imagined, 
are impervious to temperature changes and will retain their stable size without swelling 
or shrinkage. 


Contact your nearest Ideal representative and he will be pleased to supply your plant 
requirements from this varied assortment of styles and sizes. 


Miehle Vertical (plain core*) ROCKETS @ $4.25each 10x 15C &P-ROCKETS @ $3.50 each 


12 x 18 C & P - ROCKETS @ $4.00 each 10 x 15 Craftsman ROCKETS @ $3.75 each 

12 x 18 Craftsman ROCKETS @ $4.25 each 10 x 15 Kluge ROCKETS @ $4.00 each 

12 x 18 Kluge ROCKETS @ $4.50 each 8 x 12 C & P- ROCKETS @ $2.90 each 

* Grooved for Oilite Boxes. Prices include cores, boxing and transportation. West of Rockies add 30c per roller. 


The talk of the printing trade concerns the new Ideal Rocket Synthetic 
Rollers and their reputation for “lifting presswork out of the red.” 


Avoid worry about shortages or inferior quality 
rollers by ordering your ROCKETS now! 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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The President 


the Sales Manager and the Superintendent of Printing, all like 
Hess & Barker’s 4 to 8 color letterpress because it is a good : ¢ 
profit maker. It reduces sales resistance to the minimum and cuts t * 
production costs right to the bone. Were d se, 
Hess & Barker’s 4 to 8 Color Rotary Letterpress feeds 
from a roll, prints up to 4 colors on each side, 8 colors, once 


through the press, and delivers up to 10,000 sheets per hour or if H E S NS) & B A R E R 


desired a perfect web rewind 30” wide. Sheet size: length, 19” 
to 32”; width, 30”. Printing Press and Equipment Manufacturers 


For free samples of fine color printing, all printed on Hess 212-22 South Darien Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
& Barker’s 4 to 8 Color Letterpress, telephone or write— Telephone, PEnnypacker 5-4070 


NOW! 2 MODELS REGULAR LEVERLOCK 








Has proven itself in letterpress plants all over 
the U. S. and CANADA 
ea PrN % Eliminates tie-up of most linecast forms 
! % Speeds page make-up and proofing 
! % Holds securely for handling, shipping 
+ % Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 
J 






% Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Stanley NEW BULLDOG MODEL 


Developed to meet the demands of 





LEVERLOCK % PLASTIC PLATE MOLDERS 

THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY LOCKS! % STEREOTYPE FOUNDRIES 

In one year since the LEVERLOCK introduced, 

over 1000 ndicidediatinns have po ne * ean Same ene 

nism to their up-to-date equipment. Many have more for a galley lockup with extreme holding power 

than 100 in use and are constantly adding more. for large forms and high matrix molding 

Standard sizes: pressures. 
64" —8Y2"—894"— 10” —10Y2"—1234"—15” See Display with Western Newspaper Union 
ORDER A SAMPLE NOW at Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, 
Ss ber 11 - 23, 

sn $1.00 postpaid ye iets sth 
BULLDOG MODEL 834” 1.25 postpaid 


WALTER Y. STANLEY 


THE ONLY LEVER ACTION GALLEY LOCK 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
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CAMERAS DARKROOM EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS 
FILMS PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


ETCHING EQUIPMENT 


Chemco 


DEVELOPING EQUIPMENT 


STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 
SENSITIZING EQUIPMENT 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
CARBON TISSUE 

















CHEMCO CONTROLLED TEMPERATURE DARKROOM SINK 


It makes no difference whether it’s summer or winter! It makes 


no difference whether it’s hot or cold outside or in the darkroom. 


It makes no difference whether your incoming water supply is 


warm or cold. 


A flick of a switch and this Chemco unit is in operation. Set the 


dial to the temperature desired .. . and that’s exactly the water 


temperature (plus or minus 12° F) you'll get, fast! 


The Chemco Controlled Temperature Darkroom Sink (Model 


910) offers much more than unequalled control: 


ECONOMY 


EFFICIENCY 


CONVENIENCE 


LONG LIFE 


Counterflow Heat Exchanger, using drain 
water, reduces cooling and heating loads 
to half! 


Cools 40 gallons per hour from 85°F to 60°F 
and heats 40 gallons per hour from 40°F 
to 75°F. 


Swirl jets keep sink water in constant mo- 
tion to prevent stratification . . . single dial 
control of heater-cooler unit prevents simul- 
taneous operation . . . ample storage space 
«+ removable center wash tray has separate 
drain, 


Entirely corrosion-proof with Stainless Steel 
working surfaces, splashboard and trays. 
(Stainless steel processing trays are extra.) 
Cabinet is alumi and alumi covered 
construction finished with Chemco Green 


Lacquer. 





THERE ARE NUMEROUS IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES EMBODIED 
IN THIS CHEMCO UNIT... BE SURE TO LEARN ALL THE FACTS! 








Chemco Controlled Temperature Darkroom Sink Model 910 





Chemco Controlled Temperature Darkroom Sink Model 911 
is identical to Model 910, but without the heater-cooler unit. 
Instead, it is equipped with pressure equalized thermostatic 
mixing valve, and is for use where cool (65°F or less) water 
is available the year round. 





PA\ GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION SS 









., INC. »p_es 
CHEMCO pHOTOPRODUCTS co \P 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. —e- 

Jemen: | am intereste = 
om yrs your following Pro 
more 







CHEMCO wa Te Re 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES GLEN COVE, N. Y 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas 
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DONT 


settle for anything 
less than this 
when you buy a 


WRN 


paper drill 


Chillenge 


é 


24" back gage to take 2” lift of Stock 


214" stroke to cut through 2” lift of stock 


Sufficient power to drive the drill through 
a 2” lift of any kind of stock 


Two columns on head to prevent side play 


Positive action foot pedal that always 
functions 


Never-miss automatic trip gage that can’t 
slip over the stops 


Natural operation, handling stock from 
right to left 


One way movement of stock with automat- 
ic trip gage — no back tracking 


You get all this and more when you choose a 
Challenge Paper Drill. It's the one that has “every- 
thing!" Nine models — all available with slotting 
and cornering attachments. Operated by hydrau- 
lic, foot or hand power. eine 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Office and Factories: Grand Haven, Michigan 
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REG U S PAT OFF, 


"Over 50 Years in Service 


of the Graphic Arts”’ 





DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION SS 








LIBRA 


A OEFINITE ANSWER 








ock 
ugh 
to a typoGrRaphic proBlem 

olay 

inspired By the uncials of the 4th century, the famous continental designer 
ays 
- ABCOEEGHIY 

$J06Rd h. 6 ROOS CREATED, IN COOPERATION with the type-foundry “amsterdam”, 
rom 


& kLmnopaqres 


this highly original face which comsines the liveliness of a lower case with 





ea 
ery- 
ing TUVWXYZ $ 
rau- 
— the stateliness of capitals. 1t forms a new way of typographic expression for 

BOOK display, letterheads, GREEting cards, and other kinds of distinctive printing. 
a stocked and distrisuted for 
=O. 

64 ” 
typefoundry é amsterdam 
By 

— american type founders 





elizapeth B, new Jersey write for specimen sheets of the lisra series 


m canada; sears Limited 


IMPORTED BY AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES & GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC., 39 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Printed from an electrotype 
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PENNANT WINNERS 


»>@®eeeeoeeoeeeoeeeoeeoeoeeoeoee ee eee @ @ eG 


On village and lots and in big city ball parks, the 

«National Pastime” now enjoys the full tide of sea- 
sonal popularity. Baseball is a game that can hardly 
be surpassed when it comes to thrilling moments. For 
fans everywhere, there is nothing better to watch 
than an alert ball club performing on the diamond in 
pennant-winning style. 


To be successful, a business requires all the speed, 
power, and team-play that puts a baseball team ahead 
of its rivals. The fast-moving sales organization scores 
easily against competition when its operations are 
efficiently coordinated. You will find that companies 
on the top rung of every business activity depend 
upon printing to provide hard-hitting power in selling 
goods to the public. 


The smart business executive pays attention to the 
basic factors that make his printed messages “click” 
in trade and consumer channels. One of these factors 
is the persuasive influence of fine papers. In the pro- 
duction of papers for every printing purpose, West 
Virginia recognizes that eye-appeal plays an essential 
role in advertising and sales promotion results. The 
printer and advertiser, therefore, may confidently 
select West Virginia papers with the knowledge that 
they add visual power as well as graphic effectiveness 
to printed salesmanship. 


As refreshing as a breeze in warm weather, West 
Virginia Inspirations for Printers presents many 
original and timely uses of fine printing papers. Issue 
No. 181 supplies you with a grandstand seat for a 
top-notch performance by many notable illustrators 
and designers in American advertising. Your copy 
of this issue may be obtained by writing or phoning 
to your nearest West Virginia Distributor or to 
any of the Company addresses listed on this page. 


Cover Artist 


Recent exhibits demonstrate Waldo Peirce’s achievement of that vital 
and personal style which has made him one of the foremost contempo- 
rary American painters. One critic has said that Peirce combines the 
emotional gusto of a Van Gogh and the sensuous realism of a Renoir. 
His work is represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, the Carnegie Institute, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and many other art centres. 


te 


i 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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Baseball at Searsport, Maine, by Waldo Peirce. From the Midtown Galleries, New York 
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Thomson 


INVITES YOU TO VISIT BOOTH No. 438 
NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO 


September 11th—23rd 
* 


SEE THE LATEST DIE-CUTTING PRESSES in operation 
17 x 25 THOMSON AUTOMATIC Cutter and Creaser 


Style 6, 28 x 41 THOMSON C&C PRESS 
Style 9, 28 x 41 THOMSON C&C PRESS 


THOMSON—NATIONAL PRESS CO., INC. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 23 EAST 26TH ST. CHICAGO: 816 WEST ARTHINGTON ST. 











BENSON ENGINEERS 


EXTRA VALUE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU CHOOSE THE RIGHT 


in Bookbinding EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR NEEDS! 


When Brock and Rankin bind your books or LAWSON Automatic Cutters and Electronic Spacers, Drills 
catalogs . . . you get more than bookbinding. You HOBBS Tri-Power Die Presses—24 x 38” and 24 x 44” 
also receive friendly service and counsel to help KEYSTONE Heavy-Duty Die Presses 34 x 60” and 34 x 80” 
insure the best results in the finished book. — JACQUES Strawboard and Bookbinders’ Shears 

Our trained men will gladly red the P onus HANCHETT Knife Grinders—Large range of sizes 
at the planning stage . . . to work with you in SOUTHWORTH Envelope Printing Presses, Paper Conditioners, 
selecting materials, in determining the correct Humidifiers, Paper Joggers with Elevator Feed, Round Corner 
style of binding, and in giving your book or nee aaa ga Maioas, Seats Tye Soe 
catalog that te ve which will better help JCM Semi-Automatic Collating and Tipping Machines, Automatic 
it accomplish the intended purpose. You get this Collators, Form Trucks 
EXTRA VALUE at no extra cost. MISCELLANEOUS Multiple and Single Head Paper Drilling 


Machines; Rotary Perforators, Scoring Machines; Slitters and 
Rewinders; Joggers; Printers Cabinets, Etc. 


BROCK and RANKIN BOOK AND BOX Wire Stitchers—Stitching Wire 
a ghee mtu STEEL KNIVES for all makes of Paper 
Book and Catalog Binding CUTTING STICKS—HOLLOW DRILLS—for all mokes of 
for Fifty-eight Years Machines 
619 South LaSalle Street N.C. BENSON CO. 
Chicago 5, Illinois Phones: HArrison 7-2873 and 7-2874 


550 SO. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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HAMILTON 
ENAMEL 





[The addition of these 
q new Champion papers 
Z completes a full line of 
F press proven letterpress 
f enamels. Buy and specify 
z these papers by name: 


FALCON 
ENAMEL 


An old brand in 


a new quality 


SATIN PROOF 
HINGEFOLD 
REFOLD 


WEDGWOOD 
a a iii si ni : Cc oO A 1 E D ° F F S E 7 


HAMILTON 
FALCON 
FORMAT 


FORMAT 
| ENAMEL 


A new economy 
coated grade 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York * Chicago * Philadelphia + Detroit © St. Louis 
Cincinnati * Atlanta * Dallas * San Francisco * Distributors in every major city. 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM...IT’S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 
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LIMINATE MAILING PROBLEMS 
with the NEW CHESHIRE MODEL C MACHINE 


Now you get a 
FULLY AUTOMATIC UNIT 
at rock bottom cost... 





Here is a new machine designed to fill a long 
standing need for high speed mailing equipment 
handling all types of magazines, flyers, catalogs 
and tabloids up to one-half inch of thickness at 
new low production costs. 

Use present plate, stencil or punch card system. 
Pre-prepare roll strip or continuous pack form labels 
to best fit your schedules or work loads. Mail at most 
convenient mailing point... strip labels are easily 
shipped. Mailing pieces are addressed at speeds of 
12,000 per hour with a minimum crew of two people. 
Pieces are delivered onto the variable speed con- 
veyor already fanned out for easy inspection. 


Write today for more information on how you 
can increase your mail room efficiency. 








e age e 

heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 

“BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
1417 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





This Ad Set in Rondo and Egmont Family 


For those few fine printers who are 
bold enough to look at something new, 
wise enough to weigh its merits properly, 


courageous enough to plan now for tomorrow 


Dalatia 


Sheet-jed Gravure Press 


Magnificently built, incorporating exclusive 


patented features. Imported and installed by 








The Sole Agents @ for the United States and Canada 


cAmeter dam @ ontinental TYPES AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC. 


30 Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EXHIBITOR: Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago—September 11-23, 1950 BOOTHS 144-147 
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HUNDREDS OF PLANTS 
ARE SWITCHING TO 


H&H DRY SPRAY 


FIRST ON THE MARKET! 
FIRST PERFECTED! 

FIRST CHOICE AMONG THOSE 
WHO HAVE TRIED THEM ALL! 


IT STOPS OFFSETTING 
AND WITH NO FOGGING 





Installation on Harris kour-Color 


INSTALLATIONS 
No other has all these features: 500 IN CHICAGO 
% Works on all presses—letterpress or offset While attending the big Exposi- 
% Operates continuously or intermittently tion, save time to see our Sprayers 
% Can be installed between gripper bars at work in Chicago’s largest, most 
% Powder supply is always visible modern plants. Phone DAnube 


% Controls are simple and handy 
¥% Air cleaner and condensor standard equipment 


% Uses little as 2 lbs. air—no fogging 
% Lower operating costs—no moving parts Al & 4 D 9 O D) U C T S 


% Increases production—improves quality 1930 SO. STATE STREET CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


THE SOLDAN BRONZMASTER 


6-1045 for demonstration. 


BLE.” 








AT CHICAGO 
BOOTHS 164-166 





High-speed Soldans bronzing machines are in daily use all over the world. 

Patented staggered interlocking dusting bands . . . variable speed drive . . . dust 
free operation and many other new and unusual features make these bronzers the 
worlds finest. 

Available in 28”, 44”, and 52” models, a Soldans 52” Bronzmaster will be exhibited 
in Chicago together with other Soldan equipment; Soldan Power Proof Press, Soldan- 
Spicer Autolift. 


PRINTRADE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 
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ada SOCK 


to your printing 
with 


SS 


SN 


NR \/ YW 
_ 





those dazzling 


DAYLIGHT 
FLUORESCENT 
COLORS 


LEARN HOW TO COMBINE 
“NEON IN PRINT’ WITH 
YOUR NEXT JOB. 


DO THIS NOW.... 


1. CONTACT A RELIABLE 
SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


2. SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE DAY-GLO COLOR CARD 
AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING 
ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL 





Ld 
yw 627 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6 
‘i Tell Us All About Day-Glo 
| | CR eS ees eee ee eee Cee te nee eee neta ie Tees 
LU LS SIRE ge ot Se SC enn atten eee Me eee ent se 
Cf fy 5 L\ | SERIO ce ee en oe ler sgn eect oes renee ey 









| PERFECT < 
THANKS TO WETTER ENGINEERING SKILL 


Top-notch engineering ability is required to make a 
numbering machine like this Wetter! It prints in perfect 
register constantly —to match the highest press speeds. 
Extra-tough for heavy duty work . .. precision-machined 
for flawless operation. Figures are deeply engraved to 
insure clear, sharp impfessions. Patented “Lockwheel” 
lock bar prevents number overthrow. 

Whatever your numbering problem, our completely 
equipped Engineering Department is ready to offer their 
expert assistance in its solution. Further information 
upon request. 


WEllER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET BROOKLYN 8, N.Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 























3 

i C0 
MT GAPnic ARTS THEATRE 
C.B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


will present those 
two well-known actors 


a 

a MILWAUKEE BRONZER 
ia & 
. 
- 
gy 














MILWAUKEE SHEETER 
~ newly designed ~ 






fresh from their successes 
on the continent 






Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 
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SEEING is believing .... use the TAYLOR REGISTERSCOPE 








% 





d 


The Taylor Registerscope mounts on your conventional semi- 
steel imposing surface, is available in all standard sizes. 


BOOTH 380... 


NEW! Inexpensive Registerscope Junior 


The Junior model, recently added to the Reg- 
isterscope line, was developed for registering 
forms for smaller presses. It has its own impos- 
ing surface. Be sure to see the Junior model 
on display at Booth 380. 











at the CHICAGO SHOW 


At the Chicago Exposition be sure to call at Booth 
380. See the Taylor Registerscope ... and use it 
yourself. Registering material will be available and 
you will see how easy it is to make up a form with 
this modern device. You won’t need any instruction 
... that’s how simple the Registerscope is to oper- 
ate. And once you have used it, you will understand 
how this pre-registering device reduces standing 
time in press rooms all over the country. 


Mr. Arthur K. Taylor, who invented the Register- 
scope, and Mr. Richard H. Taylor will be on hand 
during the Exposition to greet you and show you 
how it will mean extra profits for you. If you're not 
going to the show, ask an Exposition-bound fellow 
craftsman to visit the Taylor Machine Company 
booth and try the Registerscope. Let him tell you 
how simple it is to operate the Registerscope and 
how easy it makes fast, accurate register of a form 
BEFORE the form goes to press. 


For complete description and prices, write today to: 


TAYLOR MACHINE CO. 


Room 302 210 Guilford Ave. Baltimore 2, Md. 





RICHARDS’ 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
A PRINTER FOR PRINTERS 
SINCE 1900 


CLIPPER 
Rolling 


Table-Saw 
3 Models 





MODERN ROUTERS, MORTISERS, SAW-TRIMMERS— 


ROUTERS 


Radial-Tubular-Semis! 
(PMRS) Illus. $495.00 


Se |. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo 60F, Michigan 











MACHINES THAT 
PRODUCE EXTRA PROFITS! 
FOR PRINTERS, STEREOTYPERS, 

PHOTOENGRAVERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS 
UNIVERSAL SAW 

Trimmer—Router—Mortiser 


also Separate Units 
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FOR ALL NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 
CARBON PAPERS PONY eee BIUE BOY 
and you're sure to choose A 

















anal ca 













ALL STEEL 


MALLEST 
STOCK MACHINE MADE “BLUED LIKE A GUN" 


STANDARD 





BIG BOY 





AXCE CARBON PAPERS deliver clean, clear and sharp 
impressions — by actual job experience. Try Ace Red- 
back Pencil Carbons for salesbooks, bills of lading, and 
order books. Try Ace One-Time Carbons for snap-out 
forms, manifold forms, invoices, etc. There’s your proof! 
REDBACK Yes you'll find the quality and service you demand. 
PENCIL 


ONE-TIME 

CARBON 
HIGH SPEED 

PAPERS SAFETY LOCK PAWL 


AT ALL DEALERS 


ANY SPEED 
ANY PRESS 




















Write Today for Samples and Prices 
Sa rem AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
664 Commonwealth Ave Boston 15 Mass ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
ic 4 ‘ ; BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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Newdisplay sizesadded 
for your convenience. 





Wy yd 


72 84 
K Bi ~ 24 pt. Caps and Lower Case. = = 
WG 
~~ _el 36 pt. Caps and Lower Case. dio P 
nits set " size for any 
Precision ground to .759” for a a Fine te ate 
11 point plates, each PMC STERLING TOGGLE 48 on 42 pt. Caps, Points and Voted most popular 
= Peers by printers every- 
SEMI-STEEL BASE is finished to a tolerance of gures. a 
0005” to insure a uniform impression and simplify GO pt. Caps and Lower Case. 


makeready. 60 on 48 ein ens BALTOTYPE 


Write us for details 











15-17 S. Frederick St. 
Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago—Sept. 11-23 72 pt. Caps and Lower Case. Baltimore 2, Md. 
72 on 60 pt. Caps, Points and Branch: 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY Figures. 422 S. Plymouth Ct. 
436 Commercial Square ¢ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 84 on 72 pt. Caps, Points and Chicago 5, III. 
Figures. 
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STOP OFFSET 


with 


easels 


3-IN-1 
““NO-OFFSET”’ 
PROCESS 
UNITS 





Progressive Community Printer is 100% 
equipped with Paasche Units. Presses now 
deliver clean white sheets at full press speeds. 


Should you use Liquid Units? Powder 
Units? Low Pressure Guns? High Pressure 
Guns? 

Paasche has them all or any combination. 
There is not just one answer for all types of 
printing. Paasche—with over 18 years ex- 
perience in this field—is able to exactly fit 
your printing needs for any type of press 
and any type of printing. 

OVER 16,000 PRESSES EQUIPPED 


Send for Bulletin NP349 and learn How to Stop Ink Offset. 


Faschs Hirbrush bo 


200 FACES 


ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write for Our New 
REVISED PRICE BOOK No. 8 


1905 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 














This is the number of type faces carried in 
stock, many of them exclusive designs avail- 
able only at L.A. Type. We can also furnish 
Spanish accents for most of the fonts. All dis- 
play type is cast from hard foundry metal to 
rigid specifications and correct alignment. 


PRECISION CAST TYPE 


L.A. TYPE 


FOUNDERS, INC. 


225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD « LOS ANGELES 15 




















—_—————_ 
PSS REIS 








7 ALL ALUMINUM 


Write today for full details of the Hano Porta-Pac 
- +» it works better, it’s tougher and it’s really porta- 
ble. Made now in the popular 512” x 81%” size 
as well as the 4-5/16”x 612” size. The new Hano 
Porta-Pacs open an entire new field of register and 
form sales. 


PORTABLE REGISTERS THAT ARE 
Really PORTABLE 














Your customers will like the sharp- 
ness of Hano Lithography and ap- 
preciate the dust free and trouble 
free packaging that is a standard 
with all Hano Forms. 


Hano forms are made for practically all makes of registers. 
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fr ror 4 
If you can print ungurimed 
an 
ee can “print 


‘fates ass 


BOOKBINDERS 


Engdahl 
Chee Bindery 
val EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
paint | | “Pgh Sra 


ae - 1056 W. Van Buren St. 
; Chicago, Ill. 


and Special ues Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 
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CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 














@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES. Do Your Own 
Imprinting. Sell Your Regular Customers. All 
Styles. Trial Set $1.00. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 

@ WANTED: MIEHLE 38% A _ “Bobtail” 
Presses. Eureka Specialty Printing Com- 

pany, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Telephone: 

Scranton 8351. 





FOR SALE 
r 2 ‘ ‘ i @ LEE PRESS—26 x 36. Gives excellent print. 
@ New York, 389 Fifth Avenue @ Chicago, 608 S$. Dearborn @ Philadelphia, 1736 Land Title Bldg. No broken parts. $1,000. Leader, Ruston, 
Louisiana. 


© St. Louis, 4053 Lindell Blvd. @ San Francisco, ? Drumm Street @ Baltimore, 707 Garrett Bldg. 























FOR SALE (continued) FOR SALE 
Jack eall 19 Years of Monotype Giant Caster, 4 molds, 
° | Dependable Dealing 76 fonts mats, late faces, 42 
will e there! Fair Prices—Prompt Shipment to 72 point 
Booth m1 Miehle Model 41 Two Color Monotype casters, keyboards, 
Come by to see our booth 3 Seybold cutters, 40”, 44”, 56” mats, molds, etc. 
ee _ Arig —" solter Three Miller Simplexes, 20 x 26, 
lor voureatt Beal's Pink Miehle No. 2 automatic press latest models, automatic oiling 
“10-W” Belts, Acme Heat- Miehle 6/0 2 Color Press 54" Seybold cutter, autoclamp, 
- Rebuilt ny om TYPE & PRESS power back gauge 
— atone OF ILLINOIS, INC. Complete inventory on request 
See Jack —Save “jack”. 3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
% ‘ Chicago 13, Illinois : 
Jack Beall Vertical Service | agg PAYNE & CRAIG CORP 
641 S. Dearborn St., WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179! 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 





Used and 
Rebuilt 
Machinery 


FOR PRINTING 
BOOKBINDING 
BOX MAKING 


Presses, folding machines, routers, 
planers, and all other print shop equip- 
ment—as well as machinery for the 
bindery and for the folding carton man- 
ufacturer. Our many years of competent 
service make many printers think of us 
first when they have equipment to sell. 
We have an adequate number of offer- 
ings on hand now. They are fully guar- 
anteed—and are moderately priced. 
Consult us before you buy—or sell. 

GREETINGS TO CONVENTIONEERS 

AND VISITORS TO THE EXPOSITION 


Samuel C. Stout 
Com pany 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: Harrison 7-7464 











PROFIT witout 
STOCK OR INVESTMENT 


Sree Ennis 


PRINTED-TO-ORDER 


Saleshooks 
Restaurant Checks 


\w Tags 
FAST DIREC LU 
x DELIVERY //<s%%~ 
——_ re 


— Ce. 
it monvt ecturing 
Devis 





TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


General Office & Factory: Ennis, Texas * Eastern Division: 
Chatham, Va. ° Warehouses in Houston, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Albuquerque * Sales Office at Los Angeles 





Tells how Teletypesetter increases type 
production of straight matter by 50% to 100% 


This new booklet tells how you can improve shop efficiency, cut costs 
and produce a better publication with Teletypesetter. It explains in 
detail how this automatic, completely mechanical equipment operates 
and how it has in many cases increased production by as much as 50% 
to 100%. Now in use in hundreds of installations throughout the 
United States, Teletypesetter may be the answer to your problems. 
Send for your copy of this booklet today. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 











FOR #5/0 single color Miehle 
Press, serial number over 
SALE #11000, with four post Dex- 
ter Suction Pile Feeder, ext. 
del. A.C. 3 phase, 220 volt motor—good 
condition and attractively priced. 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. 4th St., Phila., 6, Pa. 











FOR SALE (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 





RICAARD. 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES 3" 





RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





e@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 








See 


IN ACTION 
BOOTH 344 


CHICAGO - SEPT 11-23 


@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 
National book sewing machines; also rebuilt 

machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 

Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














(Continued on neat page) 
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There's a right 


caters fo. 


Your onsen 


choice for every j; ‘ 











identical results. 


@ ULTRAMODERN 
BOCANME 
motor-controlled 
CONSTANTARC 


Arc stabilization com- 
pletely and continuously 
automatic. Successive 
exposures produce 












NONSPOT reflectors 
insure even light dis- 
tribution. Lamps sturdily 
constructed and easy to 
handle. 


@® TRADITIONAL 


solenoid-controlled 
arcs of distinction 








For the many fine features of these and other 


models see illustrated catalog furnished on request. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 


World’s Standard Photo Lamps 


141 Berkley Street 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





FOR SALE (continued) 














PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & eae 


By CARLETON ELLI 


568 pages of profusely ae § 
trated text giving usable in- 
formation for printers, a) 


raphers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER @ CHICAGO 6 





FOR SALE (continued) 


@ DUE TO THE TRANSFER of our printing 

operations, we have available for immediate 
sale, September delivery, many units of press- 
room, bindery, mailing and shipping equipment. 
For complete list and prices write Street & 
Smith Publications, Inc., 755 Lidgerwood Ave- 
nue, Box 489, Elizabeth, New Jersey, or tele- 
phone Elizabeth 2-8100. 





e@ FOR SALE: Job Printing and Letter Press 
Plant. Ill health compels the owner to sacri- 
fice lucrative business with publication con- 
tracts. Full particulars to interested party. 
H. V. Collins & Co., North Vancouver, B. C. 





@ LATHAM 26” power punch, 6 hds. $95. 

9x13 platen press, A. C. motor $165. Ham- 
mond EasyKaster, elec. pot $160. HICKS, 338 
So. High, Columbus, Ohio. 





@ KLUGE FEEDER ON C&P BASE. Excell- 
ent condition. $1,850.00. Leader, Ruston, 
Louisiana. 











Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


Harris 42x58 LSK Two Color 
Harris 41x54 LB Single Color , 
Harris LSC 35x45 Single Color 
Harris S7L 36x48 Hi Pile Delivery 
Harris S8L 28x42 Hi Pile Delivery 
4 Harris LSN 21x28 Presses 
Speed 6,000 per hour 
Webendorfer 22x29 Offset Press 
Dexter Cutter 44” Auto Clamp 
Cleveland 26x40 Auto Folder 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife 
Continuous Trimmers 


Bronzer 





J. SPERO & COMPANY { 
549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 





FOLDER STRINGING es STRING 





20 STOCK COLORS 


Many Grades & Sizes 


Plain or Printed Tags; 
made single, gangs, 
fanfold; holes, slots, 
perforations, brass 
eyelets, numbers. 


FANFOLD TAGS 


DIE-CUT TAGS MxM 


Printed in colors, Mayrariittt 
strung, ready to use. RE- ae 


STRINGING } | 


We punch-string your 
own Booklets, Cards, 
Tickets, Tags, Folders. 
wot A Resend or or a Million 
anata 
RE-INFORCING 
=, 





TAG MAKERS — 
65 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE WORTH 2-3296 


SLOTTED TAGS i. * 7 7 * i. ». 


——SAVE MONEY, 
MAKE-UP and MAKE-READY 
wih Hand Planed Rule 


2 PT. to 36 PT. only 29¢i5. 


Save time and money with these perfect HAND 
PLANED RULE. No imperfections to cause 
delay. Hand planing top and bottom assures 
accuracy. A real value at this low price. 


LEADS & SLUGS 3,°F,"° omy 22 ws 


MINIMUM ORDER—100 LBS. ASSORTED 

















Write today for FREE RULE CHART 


*BE erinters SUPPLY, INC. 


DEPT. |, 409 WASHINGTON ST. NEWARK 72, NV J 





(Continued on neat page) 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


FOR SALE 


Single and 2 color presses, bindery 


t, excellent value and avail- 


able “for inspection— 


1—5/0 Miehle, size 46” x 65’’—Dexter Pile 
Pile Feeder, ext. del. 

1—5/0 Miehle Special, size 46” x 68”°— 
Dexter Pile Feeder, ext. del. 

2—+41 Miehle Units, size 31° x 41°— 
stream feeder, ext. del. 

3—+1/0 2 color Miehles, bed 42” x 56”, 
_with ext. del., cross or oe. 7 

#1 Kelly Presses, size 22” 








Miller Presses: 


alee single color 27” x 41”; 2 color 27” x 
'—A.C. electrical equipment. 

1 Seybold 3-knife Trimmer. 

5 Model C Intertypes. 

L #14 Linotype, serial No. 45000. 

™ Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads. 

%-Page Goss Comet — 8-Page Model A 

Duplex. 


Details On Request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


: (Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














HELP WANTED 





FOREMAN— PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


Salaried position in Printing De- 
partment of well established indus- 
irial concern located in northeast- 
ern Ohio. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Permanent position for the 
right man. Prefer married man un- 
der 40. Write full letter giving age, 
marital status, educational back- 
ground, complete work history, sal- 
ary desired, and the names of refer- 
ences. Address replies Box No. 
A-1417, The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 

















* @WANTED 


Man experienced in making 
adjustments and repairs on 
paper cutting machines in a 
selling and service capacity 
with nationally known manu- 
facturer—will furnish car and 
pension plan—state age, expe- 
rience, reference and starting 
salary expected. Box A-1416, 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 














@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This conQdential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct ‘preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


(Continued on neat page) 








GRAPHIC ARTS 
DIVISION 






GRAPHIC ARTS 
NV PNG IN Sos 
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With over half a century of experience, SOUTHWORTH 
designs and builds its equipment to meet actual oper- 
ating conditions. That's why SOUTHWORTH machines 
aré “famous for quality” the world ‘round! 
Other Southworth Products 
Paper Conditioners, Holdfast Hangers, 
Skid - Lifts, Punch Heads and custom 


Southworth oe : ; set specia >ms 
preeetnlia =. : built machines to meet special problems 





Literature and Details on Request 


aalle SOUTHWORTH 
Festa I i MACHINE CO. 


POWER : 
PUNCH oe 30 Warren Ave. - Portland, Maine 


Tel. 4-1424 


“OVER 5O YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS 





BOOTH GRAPHIC ARTS Se BOOTH 


EXPOSITION 


You are invited to visit our booth and see 


No. 150 No. 150 


_ the Southworth Graphic Arts Machines on display 











Buy or Sell Equipment, 
Find a Better Job, 
Hire a Man of Unusual Talent 


INLAND PRINTER advertising carries your message to more 
than 11,500 subscribers monthly—the largest group of paid sub- 
scribers in the field—more than 50,000 interested readers. Classi- 
fied line ads cost only $1 per line (45 characters per line, average). 
Situations Wanted, 80c per line. Minimum 3 lines. Classified Dis- 
play and Contract Rates on request. Send your copy along now. 


ADS IN THE INLAND PRINTER GET RESULTS! 
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Once you install a Parabolic GLO Heater 


.. YOU'RE THROUGH PAYING! 


NO REPAIRS — NO RE- 
PLACEMENTS — NO 
“EXTRA” EXPENSES be- 
cause the GLO Heater is 
built for a lifetime. It deliv- 
ers the same intense heat 
after 10 years use as the day 
you install it because the ele- 
ments cannot owidize or de- 





teriorate in any way. 
e 





THERMOSTATIC CONTROL holds tem- 
perature to within 10°. Quick changes 
from intense heat to mild delicate temper- 
atures can be made in a matter of seconds. 





That’s real heating value for your plant. 
No better heater can be bought at any 
price. 








FOR LIFETIME HEATING VALUE 
FOR INFORMATION AND 


PRICE LISTS WRITE DEPT. B-8 





74-32 JAMAICA AVENUE 
WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 













Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


INSTRUCTIONS 
LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





@ LEARN AT HOME: Learn Linotype-Inter- 

type keyboard operating at home. ‘Home 
Practice and Study” outfit, complete with finger- 
ing charts etc., postpaid on receipt of full price, 
TWO DOLLARS ($2.00). W. J. Callagahan, 
Box 1493, Great Falls, Montana. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 
inghouse Motor and control equipment for 

printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 

Chicago, IIl. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 

e SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 
FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 

and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 

Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 

OGY publishing and printing graduate who 
majored in offset lithography, desires position 
with expanding firm. Five years experience in 
both letterpress and offset. Box A-1418, The 
Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e@ I AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION as fore- 

man in your pressroom. I have had many 
years of experience as such. I am an A-1 union 
pressman and know how to handle help. Write 
to John Luyben, 2801 Park Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, Apt. 307. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT—26 years diversified 

letterpress and offset experience, 14 yrs. as 
supt. or plant mgr. in plants doing up to 
$2,000,000 volume in Commercial, Color, Publi- 
cation, Book, ete. Also production and costs. 
College and technical education. Age 47. Write 
Lou Mayer, 554 W. Harrison, Chicago. 





@ EXECUTIVE—Practical experience at man- 

aging, efficient plant supt., production, pur- 
chasing, costs, etc. Vol. to 1% million. Write 
for resume. Box A-1419, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery and fine quality. Siegrist 
Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 


e@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 





(Continued on nert page) 








Amsco Chases SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
* Electric-Welded % Square and True % Absolutely Guaranteed let press run until dry. Sheets 534x912 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 





~t~etiwzei tt’ w= “*¥omwy fs 


Instruction with each package. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY THE INLAND PRINTER 


31-31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVENUE . LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Write for Bulletins on N ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
Cylinder & Offset Presses, CHAPMA PORTLAND 6, MAINE 

















Folders, Slitters, a Spectalists in the SA FEL) 
Also Special Applications Elimination of... INSTANT) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


we sTOCK | | Mr. Printer...SAVE15 to 20% 














ow, and Rolled Safety Edge 
Y A STOCK Double Strength 


PHOTOS GALLEYS 


masee Selon thm procs 
ean sails prcwtnitog RUST RESISTANT 
Cutalog 86 contains ideas in BLACK BEAUTY 
art (line and halftone) easy STEEL 


to use and economical. 
This Cutalog, sixty-four pages, 
plastic bound, size 9 x 12, will 


Exclusive With Mayville 
Available in 5 Popular Sizes 

















aid you to develop and illustrate 834x13—6%x23/2—12x18 
printed messages for a greater 1012x232—1234x232 
The Printer with IDE AS Other sizes at similar savings 
Serves the Client best. All Steel — All Popular Sizes 


Write Now! Cutalog 86 is FREE! 





COBB SHINN STOCK RACK HERE’S WHAT YOU SAVE 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. s87'50 °46°° When you order the combination of cab- 











inet with galleys, in any of the popular 


TYPE FOUNDERS sizes, you receive: 


CORVINUS 


Light * Medium * Bold + Skyline 
Light Italic > Medium Italic 
Send for Specimen Sheets and Prices 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Illinois 


NEW FACES...NEW FONTS 
ONE LINE SPECIMENS e PRICES e CATALOG 
Sent FREE On Request - Best Credit For Old Metal 


Special Discount of 15%. 


2. 5% discount on net, if net order is $200.00 
or more, 


3. 2% cash discount if check with order. 
4. 1% open terms to accredited accounts. 


If galleys or cabinets are ordered sepa- 
rately, you still receive 10% discount, plus 
5% for quantity order, and 2% for cash 
with order. 














30 sq. ft. of portable Write for literature and prices. 


PERFECTION TYPE, INC. space — 16 masonite Mention your dealers name when writing. 


removable shelves. 
th ATES BIT at Se dbo ocho GUARANTEED QUALITY EQUIPMENT 














@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. q y Vv i e 


@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write DEGNER AVE. MAYVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


(Continued on neat page) 


















me NEW IMPROVED 
Rathbun & Sad 


EXTENSION 
DELPALE 8 Fe 


PROVEN PROFIT PRODUCER 


SAVES Time and Labor — earns EX- 
TRA PROFITS. Smooth operation fur- 
ther assured by new exclusive features. 
Hundreds of plants throughout the 











ROUND . FLAT 







Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 







; E OUR 














in all lar sizes . . . round or fiat e SE rae, <p 
poet nen oe ae &% EXHIBIT nr are ae hae users 
on $ is 2 BOOTH 
mente <ernTaete poe EXTENSION DELIVERIES. 


Write today for full particulars. 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS * FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y. 









SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 


HERE'S ONE “SWITCH” TYPE GAUGES 
THAT WILL CURE 
PRINTING HEADACHES 


SWITCH TO 


NOW... measure 
type areas 
without mathematics ! 





last, here’s 4 type 
gauge that actually meas 


at a 
ll type areas ; 
pelo without mathematics 


of any kind. 


@ At long 


rule. 


Vinylite. 
s flex- 


FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


Made of 
Always lies 
ible to handle. sii 
a the eyes. 14 3 
” rod black markings on - 
warm yellow background. 


At artist material stores or 


Publishing ©°, 
Hebert aD St., New York 17 


The NEW 
Haberule ‘10’ Type Gauge 


. and get faster, trouble-free 





press runs by either offset or 


letterpress; and better-looking, 








better quality finished jobs 
— ALWAYS. 








ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use method of copyfitting for 
any type, any size, in lines of any measure. 
Complete with instructions for compiling a 
samples. If not, write direct to: list of the type or mats available in any com- 
posing room. Five dollars a copy postpaid. The 
Inland Printer Book Department or write Elco 
Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY Canton 6, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 23 + PENNSYLVANIA 


Your Fine Paper Merchant 
can supply reasons why, plus 
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HIGH SPEED ROTARY 
* * 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Walter Scott & Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 


The forward-looking, average-size offset printer 
who shrewdly counts ona better-than-average job 


to weight the profit scale in his favor 











will be sure to see the 


Literature is available describing any of the six Miller 


Automatic Cylinder Presses. Write today giving the size 
of press in which you are interested. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., 1115 Reedsdale St., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. comBined printing Frame and Layout taBle 


Makes precision register quick, easy, sure. 











Performs high accuracy step-and-repeat 
work. Simple to operate, does large size job 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION in little space | Modestly priced, designed for 
By Charles Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Personnel and ie ee eerie: ineedie 
Labor Relations Consultants. 553 pages, 20 illustrations and installed by 
and tables, $4.50. Here’s a practical answer to your per- 
sonnel probleme—a tested system ree on approved prac- a: dte rda mM Po n tin en tal 
tice among business leaders nationwide. This book enables 
you to develop teamwork within your organization—it TYPES AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC. 
sets up a workable program that helps get your employees , ’ i 
working with you, not just for you. 39 Pearl Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
THE INLAND PRINTER—BOOK DEPT. Exhibitor: Graphic Arts Exposition, Booths 144-147 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
_ This Ad Set in Libra, Egmont Family and Rondo 
PISOSSSSSOSSSSS SS SSS SS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOSL 
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IN CANAD A—it's 


Export Division: 


Protect your presswork against dam- 
age. GLAZCOTE provides the easy, 
low-cost way. Merely add it to your 
regular inks, according to simple direc- 
tions. GLAZCOTE, a protective ink con- 
ditioner, provides a tough, glossy 
scratchproof finish that resists abra- 
sion. You can insure customer satis- 
faction with this job-tested, economical 
protection. A little goes a long way. 
GLAZCOTE is the practical answer to 
one of printing’s most troublesome 
problems. 


INK TROUBLES VANISH 


when you keep your regular inks at printing peak 
with Central’s famous ink conditioners — they 
make all inks better in printing qualities. 


"33" for Letterpress 
"0-33" (Litho and Multilith) 
"600" for Light-bodied inks 


Mahes Good Ink better 


Write today for a free copy of ‘‘TO THE PRESSMEN"’ 













100% Guarantee 
8 LB. TRIAL ORDER — If 
GLAZCOTE does not satis- 
fy you completely, you 
may return the unused 
portion at our expense. 

















ANT COMPANY 


C a 
CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., 
Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, New York 


17.8 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


TORONTO 








How fo Prepare Art and Copy for 
Offset Lithography........................ $5.25 


By Wm. J. Stevens. Explains fundamentals 
of design, photography, art work, and type 
proofs for offset; the ‘‘paste-up”’; adding color 
to the paste-up; art for color processes, etc. 
Shows how to deal with everyday problems; 
125 illustrations; size 8%” by 11”. 


By John Reed. A text based upon funda- 
mentals and daily pressroom and bindery prac- 
tice. Shows printed sheet and stone layouts, 
proper makeup, lineup, lockup stunts, bookbind- 
ing operations. Machine folds on Anderson High 
Speed, Dexter, Brown, Cleveland, Chambers, Explains functions, adjustments, replacement of 
Liberty, and Baum folders. 91 illustrations; 
4% by 6%. 230 pages. 





BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR EVERY PRINTER’S LIBRARY 


Order Through THE INLAND PRINTER Book Department 


Guide to Estimating Printing.......... $12.50 


By Ruthven K. Smith. New and scientific 
method of pricing commercial printing. Con- 
tains tables for obtaining material required and 
manufacturing costs of various operations for 
both letterpress and offset. 


z 3 Mechanism of the Linotype.............. $5.00 
Science of Imposition, The................ $5.00 By John S. Thompson. (Revised edition). 
Complete instructions on care and operation of 
linotype, for novices or experienced operators, 
with 170 illustrations of parts and latest models. 
Revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instruc- 
tor in Mergenthaler Linotype School, Chicago. 


parts, and things to remember; 4% by 6%: 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


CROMWELL parer company 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


dont aay Tympan: 
oay CROMWELL” 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


~~ 


Yeas 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 


Nome 

Firm Name 

Address 

City Sacaind .... Zone Stote 

Press Make Top Sheet Size 
(check) —Square cut 0 Clipped, scored 




















Be sure to see the... SESS, i 





OTOSETTE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LINE-COMPOSING MACHINE 





ae 
ee 
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First Public Showing 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION | W513 : 
Chicago, September I 1-23, 1950 Via Gata} 





SEE 


The Fotosetter 
in action at 


BOOTH 261 


% 
Xs 


" ‘ ¥ 4 Sie ~ < 
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The Fotosetter line-composing machine 
is the first keyboard-operated machine 
to produce photographic type composi- 
tion on a commercial basis. 
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